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A Garden Gate Suggestion 
(Photo by Cornelia Clarke) 
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The Alpine and Perennial Seeds 
(over 800 rare varieties) 
SELECTED ANNUAL SEEDS 
ROCK & HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
BULBS, ROSES and SHRUBS 
listed in our 1929 catalogue will be of interest to you. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 





CEDAR HILL NURSERY Write at once for our Sth A 

W. F * SHEARER Brookville fog, Seentins 2090 Teseim ane Cata. 

e Canadian Catalog th Teceive, 
Gladiolus Grower Glen Head, Nassau County LILIES and IRISER” Sue aee DIOLUR, Wy Boats 
. New York Lillum “Princepe La waa Grown oy for Eidies oy 

* * hardy 4 eo. O. Creelman, the 
504 South College St. Angola, Ind. Peonies-Iris import permits for U. 8. curtomecc fet il i ree 
J. W. CROW, LTD., Lynnwood Ave., dieu Ontari, 





COLEMAN GARDENS 


OREGON GROWN GLADIOLI 


Send your name and address and receive our 
Price Lists as they are issued. 


Box 24 Multnomah, Oregon 
CL AIR SARE OTT 





The Glad Guid. 


This little booklet is an effort 
lover to a better appreciation of the Glace, the fower 
tains their history, culture, and many useful % It con. 
an attempt to describe only those Varieties of 
merit for the home garden. Mailed FREE nO broved 
THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Shannon City, lowa 
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The World’s Finest Flowers 


That is what you want. 
That is what we grow and sell. 
Our catalog of gladiolus, roses, 
als d rock plants is 
ree for the asking. 
Many new s .. rare flowers 


DELKIN’S PUGET SOUND 
‘ Washington 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 
Minuet, Gold Eagle, Phipps, Ford, Bennett, 


Giant Myrtle, Boynton, Carbone and nearly 100 
leading varieties. Catalogues ready Dec. 1st. 


M. F. W RIGHT 
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NEW IRIS LIstT 
NOW READY 


LEGRON FLORAL Co. 
124 Amherst Drive - Toledo, Ohio 











KUNDERD GLADIOLI 


Every Gladiolus lover should receive my Golden 
Anniversary catalog which will be issued about 
Jan. 1st. If not already on my mailing list, 
send me your address. 


A. E. KUNDERD - Goshen, Ind. 
Box F 














SPECIAL PEONY OFFER 


10 Karl Rosefield (best red)_..___________ J 

10 Couronne D’Or a ld LEER AIA $350 

- . » ) | eee 2.50 
ALL 30 ROOTS FOR $8.00 $10.00 

10 Peonles, ail colors, my selection.____§ = $2.50 

Send for list of over 100 varieties. 
STANLEY C. ROSEFIELD 
Route 3 Kansas City, Mo. 


JOERG’S WHITE 
No. 1—$.60 each ----$6.00 dozen 
No. 2— .50 each __-. 5.00 dozen 

New Catalog will be mailed when ready. 


GEORGE J. ae. inc. 
New Hyde Park : L. t, N.Y. 





KEMP’S 
DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 


Are famous the World over for their great size, 
perfection of flower and beautiful colors. Free 
catalogue ready in January. 
J. A. KEMP, Glad-Dahlia _ Specialist 
Breeder and Growe 
Box 181-F-G Little Silver, N. J, | 














Oregon Grown Gladiolus 


If your name is not on our mailing list, drop 
us a postal and receive our new list when is- 


sued. Worth-while Glads at reasonable prices. 
L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 54 - Salem, Oregon 








A GRAND PEONY BARGAIN 


The following 9 Peonies (3 each, red, white and pink), 
are the very best cut flowers and cover the entire Peony 
season from early to very late. One strong 8 to 5 eye 
division of each, correctly labeled and postpaid in JU. §, 
only for $5.00. Free retail or wholesale list of Peonies, 
Iris and Tulips. 


c. H. SMITH : Faribault, Minn, 








IRIS—25 Varieties $2.00 
Full range of gorgeous colors. 
Each labeled and true to name. 
Each a different variety. Strong, 
healthy divisions. Free catalogs. 


PEONIES - GLADIOLI 
Lecygne, Solange, Therese $9.00 


(Walter Faxon or LeMoine’s Lamartine in place of 
herese if desired. ) 
We were awarded the foremost prizes at the Saint Paul 
and Minneapolis Peony shows, this year. Let us send 
you our lists of over 100 fine varieties of Peonies and 
about 150 varieties of Gladioli. The prices will appeal 


MORE PERFECT PEONIES -- BY GUMM 


Try one of my introductory collections. 8 
fine named Peonies for $2.50 or 16 for $5.00. 
Fresh Peony seed 50c and $1.00 per 100. 
Blackmore & Langdon, and Wrexham Delphin- 
ium Seeds 50c per 200 seeds. 

Send for Catalogue 


W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 














12 Roots, my selection, for $5.00 
Send for Catalog—It’s Free 
STONECREST Saesene 
Eau Claire - Wisconsin 





Please state definitely what you intend to plant, 
as we issue several catalogs. 

NURSERYMEN and FLORISTS 
Rutherford - . New Jersey 








INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Ine. to you. 

CHEROKEE GARDENS (A. F. Heunisch) Remingto . A - Indl 
an Se. « 1832 Ashland Ave. Saint Paul, Minnesota aiditaaes ee — 
SIX BEST BLOOMING BOBBINK & ATKINS $5 PEONY BARGAIN 

PEONY ROOTS FOR $3.00 ROSES PERENNIALS EVERGREENS Avalanche ___~_~~- $ .50 Karl Rosenfield —« Ai 
2 Rachel or Felix Crousse Edulis Superba ___ .50 Lady A. Duff __-- 1.2 
2 Festiva Maxima or Cor D’Or Ask for Catalogs Elwood Pleas _.-. 1.00 Marie Jacquin __-_ .50 
2 Mons. Jules Elie or Edulis Superba ee 1.50 Ruth Brand —---- Bi 


All the above high class Peonies sent pet for $5. 
Sold separately at above prices. $1 orders up postpaid. 
Price list ready. 


GELSER BROS. Box F, Dalton, N.Y. 








bDreer's 


AUTUMN CATALOG 


offers the choicest in Dutch Bulbs—(Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Crocuses, etc.), American-grown 
Daffodils, Hardy Perennials, the finest in 
hardy Roses,—in short, everything the gar- 
dener will welcome to save time next 
spring. Gladly mailed free. Please ask 


for it, mentioning this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Surplus Peonies 


MRS. H. G. HUNTINGTON 
Onawa, lowa 
Auguste Dessert __$5.00 Mons. Jules Elie __$ .75 


Alice Harding _.__50.00 Mrs. Edw. Harding 5.00 
Cornelia — be ead Mrs. C. S. Minot__20.00 


Desire —...—---— .00 Nimbus —-~~-~- sie, 
aa .50 Nina Secor ____-_- 5.00 
Floweret of Eden _12. Nancy Dolman ___15.00 
Grace mis ----10 0.00 Pres. Wilson _____14.00 
a 5.00 Primevrere —.........._. 1.00 
Inspector Lavergne_ io: 00 Pride of Paulding — 12° 00 
(7 ees 5.00 Rose Shaylor ____15.00 
Kath. Havemeyer “10: 00 Sarah K. Thurlow_ 10. 00 
Kelway’s Glorious _ 8.00 Sarah Bernhardt -_ 1.00 

| ee reed - 5.00 
Lillian Gumm --- 5.0 a . 
Martha Bullock -~ 4. 00 _.10.00 
| ae 5.00 3.00 





Standard Divisions—Send for List 


Paeonies Iris 


60 Acres 10 Acres 


Write for Catalogues and Prem- 
ium list. Will find our prices are 


right. 
Premiums Awarded for July 
Walter Cook, Route No. 2____Cherokee, Kans. 
Mrs. Lucy Weber___________---- Pana, Ills. 
Florence Frescoln __________._-_- Batavia, Iowa 
GILBERT H. WILD & SON 
Sarcoxie - - Missouri 




















Entered as second class matter March 31, 1914. at post office at Calcium, N.Y., under act of March 3, 1879. 
Subscription price $2.00 per year, three years $4.50, five years $6.00. 


(Copyright 1929 by Madison Cooper) 
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: FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 
PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 


- Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


b; Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; Three Years, $4.50; Five Years, $6.00; Single Copy, 20c. 
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The Marvel of the Modern Wreath 


wreaths,—clubs, lodges, other or- 
ganizations, have wreaths pre- 
pared and sent on the death of some 


LL manner of occasions require 
j A 


distinguished member. Wreaths are 
used to mark some memorial,—at un- 
veilings, or on the anniversary of the 
occasion marked. Wreaths go to 
soldier monuments on plazas and to 
the soldier-graves in cemeteries. 
Whatever the occasion, however, per- 
sons buying WILL have the best. Per- 
sons preparing the wreath so ordered 
know that their ware will be very 
publicly displayed. As a consequence, 
there goes to the making of a wreath 
a degree of forethought and care, sel- 
dom given other floral pieces. 


Florists, asked to detail procedure, 
tell us this :— 


By ’phone, or more often in person, 
the party desiring the wreath gets in 
touch with his florist and outlines just 
what he desires. 

Immediately one of the force, extra 
—adept in wreaths, is assigned that 
especial task. Things work out best 
by concentrating efforts thus. Then 
two other aides are delegated to assist 
him, when he will. A “crew” of the 
sort can build a wreath for even a 








BY FELIX J. KOCH, (Ohio) 


President’s funeral, in, at most, five 
hours. 

The work begins with the wire 
“foundation.” Copper-annealed wire 








Wreaths at Harding Funeral 


is bought in hundred-pound coils, to 
be drawn on for this work, as re- 
quired. The wreath-man draws what 
length of wire is needed. It cuts 
freely with a nipper. Then he bends, 
to shape toward the finished wreath he 
desires. 

Some houses build their wreaths on 
forms of wire, or the like, to be bought 
of wholesale houses. These forms do 
not always fit the flowers desired to 
be used; nor do they leave the florist 
as much profit from the price he re- 
ceives for the wreath. 

The men turn to the sphagnum 
moss chest. This moss comes from 
the Wisconsin woods, in bales of about 
twenty-five pounds. They build a 
form, or “bank” of it, about the wire. 
Thread is used to keep moss in place. 
Three and a half hours’ work will 
“moss” a wreath of super-size. 

The actual work is interesting: The 
men prepare a concave surface in the 
moss for the wreath to come. Then 


they “deal” with the reverse, or “flat,” 
they say. Hands slip about; packing 
the moss where it protrudes, so that 
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it shall stay set. Certain that all is 
taut as can be, tin-foil is drawn across 
the base of the wreath. This is then 
tucked in, to make certain no moss- 
shreds shall come drooping,—“mess- 
ing” is the trade term,—as they dry. 
Also, the florist would prevent any 
ragged, or otherwise displeasing, ap- 
pearance to the nether side the wreath. 





A Dove with Wreath 


Tinned and shaped about, how the 
crew will next proceed depends on 
this: The wishes of the client, the 
purpose of the wreath here, the good 
taste of the men. Designs are as 
varied as there are florists, and oc- 
casions when these wish to produce 
wreaths. It would never do for two 
large wreaths, sent a given occasion, 
tu duplicate exactly. 

In the South the florists use natural 
Magnolia leaves, fresh from the tree. 
Dried, this is perishable. So in the 
North the leaves are dried and sold 
always as the “natural-prepared, dyed, 
dark-green Magnolia leaf.” The 
leaves are placed close together, to 
cover the whole wreath-form. Tiny 
hair-pins, made for this are used to 
tack down here. Care is taken that 
leaves will overlap to hide the pins. 
The leaves come from Alabama 
largely. They arrive in great cartons, 
and are not costly. So workers. are 
not sparing with them. 

Leaves placed, the wreath-in-mak- 
ing is a rather cumbersome and even 
heavy object. That flowers may be 
placed about it to best advantage it 
must be supported. A florist’s easel 
is employed for this. The easels are 
bought of producers of artist’s easels. 
They are of heavy wood rounds or 
flag-stocks. Some stand eight feet 
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high. The wreath is made secure to 
the easel. Then ornamentation pro- 
ceeds. 

Plan, or pattern, with a really fine 
wreath, must vary with each order; 
taking account of the purchasers’ 
need. 

In many wreaths, first decorative 
trim will be the Sago, or so-called 
“Cycas leaves.” These are “natural- 
prepared,” or “treated natural-leaves.” 
They are shipped from Florida in big 
lots. The leaves go to the upper part 
of the wreath first; usually to perhaps 
half-way down the length. Then out 
and about, according to taste. So the 
Sagos build a background for the 
clusterings to follow, and to support 
looser flowers, to be inserted about. 
Care is taken to leave enough free 
space to make the moss presenting a 
field for flowers of whatever sort. 
The moss used here is very soft, and 
readily perforated by flower-stems. 

Fine wreaths, though, are not pre- 
sumed to show broad surfaces of 
moss. Instead, the men cover the 
bankings of it with Ferns; their 
fronds of a sort that stems to flowers 
to be put in the moss, can be pushed 
between. 

Comes then the filling—in with the 
flowers; whatever the florist’s plan 
visualized or the client desired, at the 
start. In Summer, field Gladioli, a 
light pink, make a charming fill; with 
Delphinium and pink Rubrum Lily. 
The latter, the “Pink-star Lily,” ex- 
hales a sweet odor, attracting at once 
to the wreath. Sometimes the three 
sorts of flowers build a crescent spray 
on the wreath. Wreath-makers, how- 
ever, may make any choice, or follow 
any suggestions from clients. Carna- 
tion, Hyacinth, Sweet Pea, Easter 
Lily, any other bloom, may be em- 
ployed. 

Placing these, each flower is wired 
in. Every stem is made firm in its 
place. Wired toothpicks are used to 
make the individual blooms stand out. 
The latter are much like skewers; 
three inches long, and bought in thou- 
sand lots. 

The men bank, or “pack,” the Fern 
and moss with flowers. Then they im- 
provise: Asparagus fronds, grown 
especially in the Southern states, are 
inserted ’round about, to yield a loose, 
flowing, easy, natural effect. 

Thence on, work depends on the oc- 
casion for which the wreath is used. 
Occasionally nine wee, silk American 
flags may be placed equi-distant across 
the top. Each flag stands out, a 
proper space before the flowers. 

Ten yards of Smilax, or less, may 
be used to relieve the plainness of the 
Magnolia-leaf exposure on the wreath 
and conceal the frame behind. Such 
a wreath will stand eight feet in 
height. To display it with proper 
effect there must be an easel, and this 
should show through the center open- 
ing of the wreath. So the Smilax is 
draped about,—and upon it. Or 
strands drop away, then are picked 
up and pinned to the side of the 
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wreath, to yield th 
flowing nly a loose, 

Finally, to relieve an : 
and give a finished towel ep anaes 
yards of pink ribbon are bought, - 
draped from wreath-center, off co 
away. 

Moored securely to an easel, to 
company it where it goes,—this he 
for the purpose,—the wreath is sini 
to ship. It may weigh sixty pound, 
or more. It will cost those havin 
ordered at least seventy-five dollars 
when of this display size,—minimum: 
—and very likely very considerably 
more. 





A‘Chat With the Publisher 


BIG ADS UPSET DEPARTMENTS 


This month several pages of ads ca i 
and nearly put the Q. & A. Dept. out of bake 
However, I will see to it that next month the De. 
partment is enough larger to make it up. It also 
pushed our Children’s Dept. and the House Dept 
into the front pages. Plenty of advertising is 
necessary to any publication, but sometimes it u 
sets the reading matter as it has this month, . 


SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS AVAILABLE 


Those big page ads also compelled me to omit 
the subscription rewards and the Iris offer page 
ad, and readers are referred to the August issue 
page 416. The Japanese calendars, pruning 
shears, grass shears, bulbs and Irises as subscrip- 
tion rewards, are available as per offer in the 
August issue; and the combination subscription 
and Iris offer, also bulb offers, as per page 416 of 
the August issue are still available. 


VASES AS SUBSCRIPTION REWARDS 


The vases as advertised on page 414 of the 
August issue are also available either as rewards 
for subscriptions or at cash prices as advertised, 


INDEXES FOR ANY YEAR 


The call for 1928 index has been very large this 
year and I am still getting calls for it. I can also 
furnish the index for any past volume, even back to 
the four years of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS Grower, 
the predecessor of the present FLOwER GROWER, 


TELL YOUR LIBRARY ABOUT THE FLOWER GROWER 


This magazine probably has a larger subscrip- 
tion list among the libraries than any other horti- 
cultural publication, and if our actual count were 
known, some of our friends who have much larger 
circulation than THE FLOWER GROWER might be 
envious. But this does not mean that we have all 
the libraries by any means. We ought to have at 
least twice as many as we now have. Mention 
THE FLOWER GROWER to your librarian and recom- 
mend it according to your own judgment. 


NEWSSTANDS SHOULD CARRY THE FLOWER GROWER 


The newsstands sales of this magazines have in- 
creased about 300 per cent in three years, but 
there are more newsstands which do not have it 
displayed ; therefore, tell your newsdealer about it 
and get him to try a few copies. 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS BOOST 


Growers who sell flower stocks of various kinds 
are invariably interested in seeing the circulation 
of THE FLOWER GROWER advance as they know that 
every new reader means a garden enthusiast who 
will buy more flower stocks. Tell your commercial 
grower about this magazine if he does not already 
have it. He may get some useful information 
from it which he cannot get elsewhere. 


SAY WHERE YOU SAW THE AD 


When readers answer advertisements from this 
magazine, they should tell the advertiser where it 
was seen. It helps the advertiser and incidentally 
helps this magazine. 


KIND WORDS 

Every day I get letters from readers telling 
about their great satisfaction with the magazine, 
not only that it gives them great quantities of 
floral or horticultural information, but incidentally 
inspiration toward better living and a better out- 
look on life. They also tell me about the satis- 
factory results obtained from Gladiolus bulbs from 
this office. Altogether these letters give me much 
satisfaction, because thus I know that THE 
FLowerR GRowER is performing a_ really useful 
mission and that the materials which we send out 
are more than satisfactory. 


These few notes are in the front part 
of the magazine this month, for the rea- 
son as explained above, that big ads upset 
the departments. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Rock Gardens, Useful and Beautiful 


BY CLARA J. DAVIS, (Ore.) 


has been smoothly mowed makes 

an attractive picture in front 
of a house. But the task of pushing 
the lawn mower over such a terrace 
is indeed a difficult one and unless 
there is a strong and obliging man 
about the place, the cutting of grass 
over the terrace is a real problem. 

A good solution of this problem, 
and one which is growing more and 
more into favor, is to turn the ter- 
race into a Rock Garden. Thus the 
problem of cutting the grass is over- 
come and, if rightly planned, @ much 
more attractive picture will, in time, 
be the reward. 

To prepare the ground for a Rock 
Garden, remove about twelve inches 
of the soil, saving the top soil so it 
can be used after the rocks have been 
placed. Fill in the bottom with about 
seven or eight inches of coarse ashes 
or rubble for drainage, and place the 
rocks on top of this, leaving plenty 
of earth pockets for the plants. Be 
sure to build your Garden with a 
slope, not straight up and down. 
This not only increases the attrac- 
tiveness of the Garden, but also ar- 
ranges the plants so they can be 
easily watered. 

After the rocks have been placed, 
then fill in the pockets with the top 
soil which has been mixed with about 
one-third leaf mould, peat moss or 
decayed vegetable matter. 

Now the kind of plants to put in! 
There are many kinds which adapt 
themselves to Rock Gardens, but if 
one is not familiar with the kind of 
plants that grow best in this environ- 
ment, the best thing to do is to visit 
a local florist and get his advice. 
Also some of the large nurseries issue 
special catalogs on Rock Gardens, 


A PRETTY, sloping terrace which 





giving a list of plants which grow 
best in this way. 


The first thing to consider is 
whether your Garden is mostly in 
the sun, or if it is shady, as this will 
make a difference about what kind of 
plants to decide upon. However, the 
particular Gardens being described in 
this article, that of covering the slope 
from the lawn to the street, would 
almost invariably be in the sun. 


OLLOWING is a short list of 

plants that are well adapted to 
Rockery and which grow well in open, 
sunny places: 


Dianthus barbatus atropurpurea 
(Sweet William) is a delightful addi- 
tion, especially the dark red ones. A 
sprinkling of red blossoms here and 
there among the green leaves and rocks, 
does much toward making an attractive 
picture, so don’t fail to have a few red 
flowers among your choice. 


Iberis sempervirens (Hardy Candy- 
tuft). Dwarf. This develops into a 
white sheet of flowers and makes a 
bright spot in your Rock Garden. 

Iris versicolor (Large Blue Flag, 
Fleur-de-Lis). A mass of this violet 
flowers among the Rockery is a sight 
not soon forgotten. 


Christata (Crested Dwarf Iris). The 
flowers of this plant are a rich ame- 
thyst-blue. 

Linum perenne (Hardy Perennial 
Flax). Produces a new set of blue 
flowers each day during the Summer. 

Malvastrum coccineum (False Mal- 
low). Blossom is salmon orange in color 
and is hollyhock shaped. 

Oenothera frazerie (Evening Prim- 
rose). Rich golden-yellow flowers. 

Potentilla formosa (Cinquefoil). Has 
a cherry-rose flower and blossoms dur- 
ing June, July and August. 


Pyrola elliptica (Shin Leaf). Has a 


bright-green elliptical leaf. The flowers 
are greenish-white and sort of waxy. 
They are very fragrant. 











Isn’t this more interesting than trying to push a lawn mower up such a slope? 
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Spurrium coccineum. This is a beauti- 
ful rose-crimson flower. 

Viola cornuta papilio (Tufted violet). 
One of the best edging plants for the 
Rock Garden. If cut back once in a 
while to prevent going to seed, it will 
blossom all Summer. The flowers are 
blue and white. 

Tulips show up nicely in the Spring, 
but of course they do not bloom through- 
out the Summer. However, since they 
are earlier than most flowers, they start 
the Garden off in the Spring. 


If a Rock Garden is well planned it 
can be a thing of beauty throughout 
the entire Summer. 

Plenty of Ferns should be used to 
make a good amount of green and 
with blossoms peeping up here and 
there among the rocks, the Garden 
presents a picture that gladdens the 
hearts of all who view it. 

And then—when the lawn mower 
is: being pushed across the smooth 
lawn above, what a relief it is to stop 
at the top of the slope and, instead of 
inwardly groaning at the hard job 
ahead, pause for a rest and feast the 
eyes on a Garden spot of beauty. 





For the Love of Dogs 


RS. A. L. ROBISON of Yakima, 

Washington, recalls a remarkable in- 
cident concerning her son and his rescue 
from drowning by her brave and intelli- 
gent Dog. The facts which she relates are 
substantially as follows: “We were living 
on a hill at the foot of which was a creek. 
It was during the high-water season one 
day that I put my two-year-old son on 
his bed for a nap and went about my 
work. An hour later I heard our Shep- 
herd Dog barking frantically on the 
bank of the creek. He was pointing 
toward an object in the water and I saw 
at a glance that it was my baby floating 
among some driftwood. Almost breath- 
lessly I ran as fast as I could, but not 
knowing how to swim, I fell in a dead 
faint on reaching the stream. 

“How long I was unconscious I do not 
know, but as I slowly revived I felt a 
wet body close to my own. There by my 
side was my boy rescued and restored to 
me by the noble Dog, and alive. The 
little lad had slipped out the back door 
and gone on a tour of adventure. He 
owes his life to that dumb but watchful 
companion who saved him when I was 
utterly helpless. And that is perhaps 
the best reason why I am fond of Dogs 
and feel that they are deserving of our 
love and kindness.” 


—(Our Dumb Animals) 





Readers who are observing and 
critical will easily see that this issue 
(in fact any issue) contains the best- 
balanced collection of really worth- 
while outdoor literature that there is 
to be found in magazine form. Not 
only is the quality there, but compare 
also the quantity with any other two 
magazines that you know of. I am 
“harping” on this point because that 
is the only way I can get readers to 
appreciate what THE FLOWER GROWER 
really means. It is not made up of 
pictures and ads mostly, but has a 
foundation in real literature. 
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Americanize the Dutch Bulb 


BY ROBERT V. SAWYER, (Ohio) 


ANY things are so only because 
we believe they are so. 

There is a universal idea that 
Tulip, Narcissus and Hyacinth bulbs 
can be grown properly only in Hol- 
land. In the case of Tulips and Nar- 
cissus, nothing could be any further 
from the truth. There is no earthly 
reason why these two should not be 
produced here just as readily as the 
Gladiolus. Hyacinths, though, are a 
little different. With proper care, 
they will prosper for any number of 
years in the garden, but to make them 
—" calls for too much time and 
abor. 


Narcissus and Daffodils rank first 
in sturdy constitution, general adapti- 
bility, and hardihood; every bit as 
hardy as oak trees. They are robust 
enough to stand naturalizing in the 
grass and that is more than most 
plants will take. Strangely, though 
a lot of varieties of both the “Daffs” 
and Narcissus really seem to like grass 
and actually prefer it; others, espe- 
cially the highly perfected and giant- 
flowered ones, prefer clean cultivation 
like civilized plants. None object 
seriously to a little hoeing. When 
under regular garden conditions, all 
that these plants need is a little well- 
rotted manure well dug in, a yearly 
dose of lime and bone meal, some sort 
of winter covering or mulch, and per- 
haps some weeding or tilling until the 
foliage dies down in late Summer. 
There is some sentiment against ma- 
nure for these plants, but if it is 
fairly well rotted and not too close to 
the bulb it never does any harm. 
Nearly all the commercial growers 
use it. One fairly successful grower 
told me; 


“Cultivating and fertilizer would be 
better, but we never have time to 
think much about that. All we do is 
give our Daffodils a little manure 
every Fall and that is all the attention 
they really need.” 


While Narcissus are not exactly 
touchy, they do not like to be dis- 
turbed often, and do best if lifted and 
divided not oftener than every four or 
five years. 

At present, foreign grown Narcis- 
sus are under quarantine so that the 
American growers are coming into 
their own. About the only effect of 
this so far is a slight advance in price. 
The quality shows no change. Since 
these bulbs require far less handling 
than “Glads,” there is no reason why 
their production here should not prove 
a perfectly sound business venture. 

Tulips are a step less robust than 
Daffodils. They do not like grass and 
are poor subjects to naturalize. They 
are identical in character with the 
peach tree, in that they respond just 
as quickly to either neglect or cultiva- 
tion. All they ask is a winter mulch, 
clean cultivation, water, and fertilizer, 


while their foliage is maturing after 
blooming; and lifting at least every 
third year. As to feeding, well-rotted 
manure is their main stay, supple- 
mented by a little lime and bone meal. 
They do best if lifted and dried off 
every year. This is done as soon as 
the leaves turn yellow about the first 
of July. Lifting is such a lot of work, 
that many of us will prefer to do it 
only once in three years, which is al- 
most as good. It is surprising how 
fast Tulips multiply. After three 
years of good care in the same spot a 
single bulb will have resolved itself 
into four or five good-sized bulbs, and 
a whole handful of little fellows. Give 


these little fellows a chance. They 
will all bloom in a year or two. 
After the first year, unless the 


bulbs have been lifted and graded to 
size, a Tulip bed will show blooms of 
all sizes. This informal condition is 
really quite artistic and lovely and to 
lot of tastes gives a nicer effect than 
the hard and fast uniformity of size 
that the old-school florists demand. 
To me there is a little too much of 
monotony about a collection of blos- 
soms all the same exact shade, size, 
age, and length of stem. I say give 
the Tulip at least an occasional chance 
to look and act like something else 
than Dutch pottery. Don’t discard 
the formal Holland Garden effect al- 
together, for it is quaint and cheerful, 
but do help to Americanize this lov- 
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liest flower and make it f 
and informal in every 
hardy plants. 


The Department of Aor; 

says that Tulips will thrive ‘=e 
where wheat will grow, and that . 
clay soil is best. But if your “ 
sandy, don’t despair, for the old 
thought that sandy soil was best. At 
any rate they will grow Pretty good 
in any old soil that is well-drained and 
not too awfully poor. 


It may or may not be possj 
compete with Holland - pin 
Tulips, but at any rate it is a shams 
to waste good bulbs by neglectin 
them in the belief that they are short 
lived in our climate. 

About all a Hyacinth needs is plenty 
of manure and clean cultivation. Here 
again, lime and bone meal are of 
benefit. 

Hyacinths are a little too slow mu. 
tiplying by ordinary means to Suggest 
a way to get rich quick, but they are 
perfectly at home in our gardens and 
since they are expensive, they should 
in all cases be tenderly saved and 
cherished. Then they will multiply 
slowly and year after year will send 
up their lovely spikes just as strong 
as they did the first season. 

It seems trite to say, but still is q 
necessary reminder,—don’t cut the 
leaves off of these or any other 
bulbous plants until they turn yellow 
and die naturally, for it is these leaves 
that manufacture next year’s flower 
material. That is why water, ferti- 
lizer and cultivation are so essential 
at this time. 


eel at home 
Zarden of 


Soil ig 
timers 





Hair Worms in Gardens 
BY HILDERIC FRIEND, (in Gardener’s Chronicle—English) 


FTER warm showers, particularly 
during the Spring and early Sum- 
mer, it is no unusual thing for the 

gardener to find on his plants a thin, 
hair-like creature resembling a miniature 
snake, twisting and turning in all direc- 
tions. If he does not know what it is he 
naturally looks upon it as a foe, and 
fears that it may be very injurious. This 
will be the case more particularly when, 
as often happens, there are several at the 
same time. On occasion, they are so 
numerous as to have given rise to the 
idea that they have come in a shower, 
and have literally been brought by the 
rain. 

All the old books and journals call 
these worm-like creatures Gordius aqua- 
ticus, and speak of them as though they 
all belonged to one and the same genus. 
This, however, is by no means the case. 
In appearance they resemble a piece of 
fine yellow silk, white cotton, or dark 
thread, varying in colour more or less 
with the species. They vary equally in 
length. The smaller forms may measure 
little more than half-an-inch, while the 
larger sometimes attain the length of a 
foot, although in general the dimensions 
are from two to four inches. Their 
colour is usually masked by the matter 
in the alimentary canal, but it is some- 
times a rich yellow, at others dirty white 


or light brown. As is so often the case 
with the lower forms of life, they pass 
through transformations in which the 
larvae often differ widely from the ma- 
ture forms Even to-day, it is doubtful 
whether we have anything like an ade- 
quate knowledge of the group, since very 
little has been done with the species 
found outside the countries of Europe, 
while our native forms have never yet 
been studied exhaustively. 

The Hair Worms may be regarded as 
near relatives of the Nematodes, some 
few of which they closely resemble, and 
are ranged in two groups. The first 
group (Mermithidae) consists of species 
of the genus Mermis, long, threadlike 
worms, not divided into. segments as in 
the case of earthworms and fresh water 
worms, but looking like a piece of very 
fine catgut or glazed silk. Some of the 
species are only known at present In 
their embryonic or larval form, but there 
are two which ferquently occur in this 
country and on the continent of Europe. 
In their free form, as found on plants 
in our gardens and elsewhere, they are 
quite destitute of mouth organs and 
other anterior accessories, and exactly 
resemble a living hair. They lay eggs: 
however, which are very characteristic, 
out from which the larvae creep to find 
their way into the bodies of other larvae 
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: here they undergo their 
psd See eetion. One form has been 
—_ Centorta, on account of its habit 
, twisting itself anagem: of grass 
; the stalks of plants. “The male is usu- 
a small, and may be easily overlooked, 
: : the female is usually about two 
0 Be long, whitish in colour, with a 
ra posterior extremity. ; 
The second form (M. crassa) is, as its 
ame implies, thicker and longer, often 
attaining a length of three to four inches. 
The larvae infest those of gnats and 
other insects which live in pools and still 
ater, and it is in this larval stage that 
the feeding is done. The other two 
species which have been described are 
only known in their larval stage, and 
much work remains to be done before we 
can pretend to have mastered their life- 


history. 


The other group (Gordiidae) is divided 
into genera of which three are usually 
recognized by zoologists. The best known 
of these, and the one which has given the 
name to the family, is Gordius. It re- 
calls the Gordian knot. Only one species, 
the familiar G. aquaticus, is at present 
placed in this genus, and this some- 
times attains a length of ninety centi- 
metres, although it is only one milli- 
metre (one-twenty-fifth-of-an-inch) in 
diameter. The larva is found in the 
cockchafer and other insects. Para- 
gordius is the name of the second genus, 
and Parachordodes of the third. Most 
of the species are of a brownish colour. 

In order to distinguish the species spe- 
cial attention must be given to the fol- 
lowing points. In the first place, one 
must observe the cuticle which may be 
smooth, covered with minute papillae, or 
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marked with a fine network of crossing 
lines. Next in importance is the form 
of the posterior extremity, which may be 
forked, or have three processes. Then 
comes, finally, the presence or absence of 
a horse-shoe-shaped fold of the skin near 
the anus. The larvae, however, differ 
widely from the adult, and it would be 
necessary to give drawings in order to 
make the diagnosis fully and completely 
intelligible. 

I have received innumerable specimens 
belonging to the different species from 
every part of the British Isles, and think 
it probable that all the different species 
of Mermis and Gordius alluded to above 
are to be found:in England. Probably 
the number would be considerably in- 
creased if the subject were taken up sys- 
tematically by a student with sufficient 
knowledge and leisure. 





Six-room Colonial of Brick Veneer* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


it will be an evil day. Standard 
music, standard painting, standard 
People 


W HEN architecture is standardized 


dancing would cloy the taste. 


would be enormously bored in having 
matters of art turned out as automobiles 
are, by process of multiple production, 
put at the same time there are qualities 
about certain of the architectural forms 
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that are generally recognized and which 
therefore may be given a standard value. 
One of these forms is the colonial. The 
qualities of this type of architecture are 
appreciated by many. They are eval- 
uated, given something of a market price. 
Stated another way, one may say that 
colonial architecture applied to small 
homes demands a ready re-sale value. 
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The article is staple. 
market. 

Here then is a house, design 6-A-54, 
having these qualities of colonial archi- 
tecture, but happily it is not of the stereo- 
typed form. Those familiar with house 
plans will recognize here an arrangement 
of rooms that has been employed times 
without number, and the home builder 
in search of a workable plan, if his choice 
should be bent to this arrangement, may 
be fortified with the knowledge that there 
must be good reason behind such an ex- 
tensive use of this plan. There is good 
reason. The arrangement is orderly. 
The use of the space is economical. The 
size and shapes of the rooms are fine, 
easily accommodated to furniture and to 
the ordinary business of keeping house. 

As to the exterior, the great leeway 
that goes with colonial architecture has 
permitted the designers to create interest 
and vivacity. They have done this with- 
out using expensive forms of ornament. 
The qualities are there because of fine 
massing, skilful uses of the simple forms 
of decoration, careful placing of the 
windows. The combination of excellent 
plan and distinctive exterior achieves a 
dignity which is one of the important 
qualities of good colonial architecture. 


The use of brick in colonial architec- 
ture is correct. Some of the finest ex- 
amples in this style have been worked 
out with this material, but such houses 
should always have qualities that are 
dictated by the material used. Wooden 
colonial houses are also true to the style. 
The best forms of any architecture draw 
upon the materials with which they are 
built to obtain the finest results. In the 
design illustrated here, brick has been 
used intelligently. The ornamentation of 
wood accentuates the lively color of the 


It is known in the 


walls. There is dignity tempered with 
vivacity. 

Construction: Brick veneer on wood 
frame. 


Designed to face west or north. Under 
certain climatic conditions, where it is 
desirable to have the porch shaded, other 
facings would be desirable, and for this 
purpose the plans may be reversed. They 
may also be reversed to take advantage 
of the peculiarities of site and lighting. 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 
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Hints on Determining Mushrooms 


HAVING gathered Mushrooms in 

the Fall of the year for quite a 
while, I use the following method of 
determining the non-poisonous vari- 
eties, in fact having gathered but one 
variety ; not feeling certain and being 
no expert. The accompanying illus- 
trations are made from the varieties 
we gather in this locality, usually 
about the first week in September to 
October. 

They spring up in great clusters 
around decayed stumps, are about the 
color of a russet apple and usually get 
darker with age. When new, they are 
more of a russet-yellow in color. 

The top is smooth and.of a russet 
yellow color, the gills or under side 
when open are pale buff. The flesh 
is firm and white, stems are solid, 
and the veil or web is pale yellow and 
clings to the stem. 

Fig. 1 is a bunch cut from a large 
cluster. The whole cluster sprang from 
one large mass as illustration shows, 
and as a usual thing they do not spring 
up far distant from each other, but in 
clusters. 

Fig. 2 is a button or Mushroom when 
new and before expanding. Fig. 2-A 
clearly illustrates the way in which the 
top of the button or new Mushroom is 
connected to the stem and as the Mush- 
room should look when “cut in two” 
lengthwise. 

Fig. 3 shows the Mushroom after hav- 
ing expanded and how the veil or web 
remains fastened to the stem. Fig. 3-A 
shows the fully expanded Mushroom “cut 
in two” lengthwise, the dark section is 
the pale buff gills and the remainder a 
firm white fiber. 

There are numerous other Mush- 
room or “toadstool” fungous growths 
to be found and often near these vari- 
eties. Once in a while they appear 
in small clusters but do not have the 
same general appearance. Usually the 
veil on the under side is missing, the 
top is not a russet color, the gills 
white, the stems are not firm and do 
not all spring from one solid mass 
of root. I have had but little difficulty 
after once familiarizing myself with 
the edible variety. 








Should one of the non-poisonous va- 
rieties spring up singly, the root is 
but as if it were a stick stuck in the 
soil and no bulb or bowl, which is an- 
other method of determining. 

The varieties which we gather grow 
in heavily-wooded, much-shaded loca- 
tions, and spring up in large clusters 
from decaying stumps and roots, not 
in meadows and open locations. 


The cultivated varieties grown from 
spawn one can get from growers may 
not be quite so large and when grown 
in dense shade are almost white, but 





have the veil clinging ¢ 
when fully expanded; but wae om 
in places not densely-shaded, the 

of almost the color of the value 
er in the Fall. Vs 

e fall varieties can be 

anywhere there is much Pra 
wood in the soil, where there igs shade 
It will be profitable to prepare tetas 
at the edge of a well-shaded lawn, of 
decayed stumps and old wood. The 
will come up there as well. The srk 
varieties will do well likewise 


JOHN B. DREIBELBIs, (Ind.) 








Something for 


Our Children 








Bible Stories 


HIS month we have the story of the 

babe in the Bulrushes, or the story of 
the Birth of Moses. Moses was a good 
man who loved God and tried to do as 
He wanted him to. During this time the 
Children of Israel were in bondage to the 
old King Pharaoh. They were a mighty 
people and multiplied very rapidly. They 
were a people of God, who tried to do the 
right thing. 

King Pharaoh tried many times to de- 
stroy these people because he feared they 
would grow so great and would over 
power and destroy them. He said that 
all the boy babies would be killed, but 
the girl babies could live. : 

One day a little boy was born to one 
of the Israelites. His mama hid him for 
three months because she feared the 
King would destroy him. When she 
could not hide him any longer, she made 
a basket of Bulrushes and covered it 
with slime and pitch. She then placed 
the child in it and hid the basket among 
the Flags along the river. The baby’s 
sister stood afar off to see what would 
become of the baby. King Pharaoh’s 
daughter with her maids and attendants 
came down to the river to bathe. She 
saw the basket in the flags and sent one 
of her maids to bring it to her. When 
she opened it the little babe began to cry, 
and the king’s daughter felt sorry for 
the child, for she knew it belonged to one 
of the Children of Israel. 

The sister came up to the daughter 
and asked if she would like for her to 
find some one to take care of the child. 
The king’s daughter said for her to go. 
The baby’s own mother was sent for and 
told to take the baby and take care of it 
for the daughter of Pharaoh. When the 
child grew older she brought him to the 
king’s palace to be the son of the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, but when he grew to 
manhood he left the palace and went out 
to help the people of his own race. Thus 
we have the beginning of a great leader 
among the Children of Israel. 


EsTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Little Bobbie and His Dog 


NCE upon a time, there lived a little 
Boy whose name was Bobbie, who 
had a tiny Dog. The Dog’s name was 
Tiny because he was so very, very little. 
Tiny loved his little master. Now, just 
across the street from Bobbie’s house 


lived an old man who was almost blind 
The old man had a large black Dog to 
keep him company. The Dog’s name was 
Rover. 

Rover and Tiny were good friends, but 
Bobbie did not like for Tiny to visit at 
Rover’s because the old man might step 
on him. One warm day early in the 
Spring, Tiny slipped away from Bobbie 
and went over to see Rover. Rover was 
asleep and it made him cross to be 
awakened from his nap by any one, 
When Tiny ran around the house, he 
ran into Rover, who was frightened and 
before anyone could stop him, he jumped 
up and snapped Tiny. Thé little Dog 
gave one yelp, and ran for home as fast 
as he could. 

Bobbie, who had been helping his 
mother, now came out of the house to 
romp with Tiny, just as Tiny came 
around the house. Blood was streaming 
from the bite on his leg. Bobbie ran 
screaming to his mother, who came 
running to the door. 

“What is it, Bobbie?” she cried. “Oh, 
Mama, something terrible has happened 
to Tiny, and blood is running from his 
leg,” sobbed poor Bobbie. “Well, don’t 
cry, dear,” said his mother. “We'll see 
what can be done for him. Come here, 
Tiny.” With as much tenderness as if 
he was a baby, his leg was carefully 
cleaned and medicine bound upon it. 
Tiny jumped around on three legs and 
gave three barks which seemed to say, 
“Thank you.” 

In a few days his leg was as well as 
ever, but never again was he seen over 
at Rover’s home. This had broken him 
of going over there, and Bobbie said he 
was glad. 

EstHer Haas, (Kans.) 





The Squirrel 


HE common Squirrel belongs to the 

same class as the Rabbits, Rats, Mice 
and Beavers. They are called gnawing 
quadrupeds on account of the character 
of their front teeth. . They feed upon the 
harder kinds of vegetable matter, such 
as nuts, grain and the roots and twigs 
of trees. i 

Squirrels are such cunning, cute anl- 
mals and nothing is nicer for a pet than 
a little tame Squirrel. They are light 
brown in color with a darker brown 
bushy tail. They have black beady eyes 
which seem to shine out with mischief. 
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ecially fond of all kinds of 
are wll run up on your shoulder 
search through the pockets for nuts 

d if they find one will sit up on their 
- d legs using the front legs to hold the 
i As quickly as they finish one, they 

unt for another. ; 

They can run up a tree and jump long 
distances from one limb to another. 
There is one kind called the Flying 
Squirrel, which has a sort of flap of skin 
between the front legs. When making a 
iump, they straighten out the legs and 
‘ee flap of skin makes a sort of wings. 
They are able to jump for a great dis- 

in this way. 

tattke all pets, they should be well cared 
for. Have a warm box with hay or sacks 
in the bottom for them to sleep in in the 
Winter. In Summer, the box should be 
where it is as cool as possible. If they 
are kept caged they should be let out 
every day for a run. It is possible to 
have them so tame they will return to 
their house when let out, but they might 
take a notion to run away so it is best 
to watch them. Sometimes there is a 
little wooden wheel put in the cage for 
them to jump on for exercise. When 
caged the cage should be large enough 
so they will not be too crowded. 

The little Squirrels that run wild do 
not always play during the Summer, but 
they are busy gathering nuts for Winter. 
They find a hollow tree or log somewhere 
and fill their cheeks full of nuts to take 
their storehouse. Do not kill the 
Squirrels but let them have their free- 
dom and they will furnish many inter- 
esting sights to watch during the Sum- 
mer as they scamper over the trees. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 
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Animal Game 


Children form a circle with one in cen- 
ter, who is blindfolded. The circle moves 
around until the one in center points at 
someone, who must step into the circle. 
The blindfolded child tells him to “bark 
like a dog” or “crow like a rooster.” The 
person has to imitate the animal or fowl. 
The other must try to guess who he is by 
the sound of his voice. If correct, that 
person takes his place in the circle and 
becomes the blindfolded child. The game 
continues as before. Should the guess be 
incorrect, that same person stays in the 
circle and points to someone else as the 
circle moves around. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Something to Make 


All boys and even some girls, enjoy 


. playing Indian. You all know what the 


Indians use to shoot with I am sure. It 
is called a bow and arrow. Why not 
make one for your Indian outfit? You 
wili need a strong pliable switch or limb 
to make the bow. Fasten a strong cord 
to one end of the stick and tie the other 
end to the other end of the stick, making 
the stick bend just enough to pull the 
cord taut. This gives the needed power 
to make the arrow fly when let loose 
from the string. The arrows can be 
made from strong sticks. They should 
be shaved off so they will be smooth. 

To shoot the bow and arrow, place the 
arrow on the string, about the middle of 
the bow and draw the arrow back as far 
as possible without breaking the bow. 
Let go of the arrow and the force of the 
string will send the arrow flying through 


the air. Be sure to shoot where you will 
not hit some one or any thing that is 
alive as the sharp stick would injure or 
kill any thing. You can make either 
small or large bows and arrows. The 
larger ones would have more power but 
would be more dangerous if you hit 
anyone. 
EsTHER HAAs, (Kans.) 





Crayon Work 


Colored crayons are always a joy to 
little children and it is something they 
can use with little expense or muss. 
They can be purchased in two sizes, 
small and the larger, also in single or 
double boxes. The single box contains 
all of the primary colors with black 
added, and they are not as expensive as 
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the larger boxes. The double box con- 
tains the primary colors, black, and the 
different shades of the primary colors. 

There are many ways of using the 
crayons, such as coloring plain pictures 
found in papers and magazines, which 
afford children many hours of pleasure 
which they can do for themselves. Pic- 
tures can be drawn with the colored 
crayons on light colored paper or card- 
board by the children. 

Good standard colored crayons are use- 
ful in teaching young children the colors 
before they start to school, but care must 
be taken that they are the right shade 
or the wrong impression of color will be 
taught. They make useful busy work 
for little fingers as children can be 
taught neatness, accuracy and coordina- 
tion of finger muscles. 


ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 





Seasonable Work for September 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD, (B.C.) 


Garden is the planted retaining 

wall. It is much more interest- 
ing than grass banks, and not expen- 
sive. Another situation for growing 
Rock Plants is between two properties, 
in form of a planted wall, and looks 
far better than a fence, when planted 
with suitable rock plants and shrubs. 


Another wall garden, planted only 
on one side, is illustrated in diagram. 
This is a concrete wall, two feet high, 
with an iron pipe fence over it, and 
rock work built up against the sides. 
This makes a very interesting fence. 


A Garden Pool can be made at this 
time. It need not be expensive. Six 
inches of concrete is necessary to make 
it hold water, as illustrated, and this 
is reinforced with chicken wire. A 
few rocks around the sides and suit- 
able plants, and you have a very in- 
teresting feature in the garden. The 
Pool should be two-and-one-half feet 
deep for Water Lilies, and these are 


A GOOD substitute for the Rock 


planted in a tub, or large pot. Sunfish 
can also be introduced, to help make it 
more interesting. 

Root Roses from cuttings this 
month. 

Plant out the Pansies, sown early in 
August, into beds where they flower. 

Earth up Celery; set out spring 
Cabbage and Broccoli; sow Lettuce 
for winter use, in frames. 

Sow Radish, Mustard and Cress, and 
other salads for late winter supply. 

Sow Onions for sets to plant out 
next Spring. 

Prune Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, and Blackberries this month. 

Root cuttings of Heather under bell 
glasses, or in coldframe. Cut down 
Lady Washington Geraniums, and root 
cuttings, also root cuttings of all kinds 
of bedding plants. Pot Cinerarias and 
Primulas into flowering pots. 

Make new lawns this month, replant 
perennial borders, and make Rock 
Gardens. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
ss = = S © “Gee man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COWPER 





Why So Much Weeding? 


[! SEEMS that this year of all others, the Editor 

has had his mind on weeds, chiefly from personal 
contact but indirectly by letters from readers. Here 
in northern New York we have had copious rains, 
although not heavy nor long continued; just about 
enough rain to keep everything growing wonderfully, 
and our vegetation of all kinds up to July 10th had 
an almost tropical look. Those familiar with growing 
things know this means weeds of all sorts and de- 
scriptions are rampant. When the top soil is kept 
almost continually wet for a long period, the germina- 
tion of weed seeds is a little short of tremendous, not 
to say discouraging. 

Letter after letter talks about weeding,—pulling 
weeds, using paper as a mulch to prevent weeds, and 
cultivation as a prophylactic. 

Now let’s be honest with ourselves: The skillful 
gardener, not to mention the expert, nor the near- 
perfect gardener, does not allow his weeds to get to 
the stage where they need pulling. Weeds which 
grow and mature to the weeding stage are a great 
drain on the fertility of the soil and likewise they re- 
quire a large amount of labor in their eradication. 
Why let weeds get far past the germinating stage? 
Why not eliminate them in the incipient stage, soon 
after they have germinated? This can be done by 
frequently stirring up the soil, and at very little cost 
of labor or power, if power is used. If we wait until 
the small seedlings become weeds, the problem is diffi- 
cult and complicated, and at times almost impossible, 
as it is this year. 

Now this Editor for one makes no pretense of be- 
ing skillful or nearly-perfect. He is just a common 
sort of a gardener and agriculturist and tries to do the 
best he can with the available means at his command, 
and therefore this little preachment is not based on 
what he has done, but on what he would like to do; 
but he will claim that he knows what should be done 
and what could be done to prevent weed growth, 
hence his desire to pass this information on to others. 

My plan with Gladiolus bulbs, for instance, is to 
go over the ground after planting with a common 
garden rake, especially after each rain, loosening the 
soil and at the same time killing many small weed 
growths. If this plan is carried out consistently, the 
growth is as nothing compared with waiting until the 
ground is covered with a green foliage of weeds. 
Fully three-fourths of the weeds can be killed before 
the Gladiolus plants are sufficiently above ground to 
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make weeding by means of a garden rake 
able. I will admit however that when bus 
the raking is often neglected and therefore | suffer 
from weeds as do my friends who tell about = w 
pulling. But if I were obliged to hand-weed my a 
of Gladiolus bulbs, planted thickly, it would mae 
a practically impossible job. We are obliged to fe 
weed to some extent, but it is a comparatively smal] 
matter except perhaps where the ground is recent} 
manured and where the manure contains a large qua y 
tity of weed seeds. Then too, my buckwheat onal 
manure crops sometimes scatter their seeds throu h 
the soil, and these often germinate to the extent ‘t 
becoming weeds. 


The gardener with small area, and who takes care 
of it as a diversion, has it within his power to prevent 
weed growth entirely, or practically so, and by the 
method suggested above, of killing the young growth 
of weed seedlings just as the seeds germinate, by 
regular stirring of the soil, and there is no better 
way to do this than by means of the ordinary garden 
rake. One can cover a large area in this way in 9 
very short time. 


impractic. 
y Planting 


MADISON CoopER 





A Bear Story 


HE story which we are running this month, en- 

titled “Rusty and Ben,” reprinted by permission 
from American Forests, is much more than a story, 
which will hold most anyone’s attention from begin- 
ning to end ;—it touches on humanity in a way which 
the Editor could not resist. 


I have long assumed that the terror which Bears 
have always inspired in children and some people, 
was not warranted by the true nature of the animal, 
and the writer of the story surely understands this 
just about as I do. If there is an animal with a 
kinder face, naturally, than a Bear, I have yet to see 
one. Surely a Bear can readily become a friend to 
man. 


And running through the thread of the story, al- 
though I will admit that certain features of it area 
bit overdrawn, is the theme of devotion and sacrifice. 
Incidentally, the character of the old trapper is a most 
lovable one, and the humane lesson which he learned 
from his Bears is a most beautiful one. 


Read the story, friends, and read it to your chil- 
dren, and explain to them just what it means. Some 
of the best lessons are taught by stories, and in de- 
parting in this case from my rule to run no fiction 
in this magazine, I have no apologies to make. 


MADISON COOPER 





Nature-studies and Humane Education 


A young-lady-high-school-teacher called on me for 
material to help her in getting up a thesis for her 
Master’s degree, and her subject was “Nature-studies 
and Their Effectivness.”” She asked me a lot of ques- 
tions but she skipped the main idea of what nature- 
studies will really do. What she was driving at 
mostly was the effectiveness of nature-studies in con- 
servation. Conservation of nature subjects is cer- 
tainly important enough and nature-studies will help 
to teach people what they individually may do to help 
in this direction, but nature-studies will do much 
more than that. The study of Nature in any of its 
manifestations has a much more important educa- 
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tional effect than the mere conservation of natural 
resources. 

The HUMANE EDUCATION which results from 
a correct study of Nature is of vast importance to the 
human race. Certain branches of nature-studies do 
not teach humane education directly, but they all do 
so indirectly ; and the person who grows flowers, and, 
as Zoroaster puts it, “sows the ground with care and 
diligence,” surely “acquires religious merit’; and 
religious merit means much more than most of us 
understand. But it is when the human race comes in 
contact with our animal brothers that they are able 
to gain humane education by example and direct con- 
tact. The person who does not acquire tolerance and 
appreciation for birds and animals by coming in con- 
tact with them frequently, is surely lacking in the 
most desirable of human attributes. 

My young lady teacher friend therefore lost the 
most important lesson which nature-studies teach the 
human race and I told her she should bear down 
heavily on the idea that nature-studies taught directly 
or indirectly, humane education in the true sense; 
and I pointed out to her the work which THE FLOWER 
GROWER is doing as the “Exponent of Flowers and 
Nature in Humane Education.” 

There are many things which we may study to our 
distinct advantage, but nothing more important, in- 
deed, nothing as important, as those studies which 
will develop our tolerance toward Nature in all its 
forms, and especially our love for our animal friends 
and brothers. 

MADISON COOPER 





Why Many Business Men Fail 


wat I have to say in this little sermon is not al- 

together based on theory, but at least a part can 
be traced back to my own experience in business; 
therefore, give special weight to what follows. I am 
speaking particularly of the young person in floral 
lines and it should be especially interesting to readers 
of this magazine. 

Many young men (and young women too) engage 
in activities which at first take the nature of a hobby 
or avocation. Later these hobbies develop into a busi- 
ness, and many of these businesses “bust up”; and 
sometimes it is difficult for the “‘bustor” to under- 
stand why he failed. It is the purpose of this little 
preachment to give suggestions. 

When the young person grows flowers as a hobby, 
soon he has an opportunity to sell from his garden, 
and in doing so these sales are clear gain in cash 
money, because he has expected no income from this 


* source, and the sales are all profit without expense. 


Note this fact and you have the key to the problem. 
Profits look big and the expenses small so the young 
man soon increases his plantings, perhaps to the ex- 
tent of giving up his regular means of livelihood, and 
devotes his entire time to the growing of flowers for 
sale. Even as far as this, the new-beginner may 
make a success because he does all the work himself 
and his own work is much more efficient than that 
which he may employ. 

When the greenhorn begins to employ the labor of 
others, he begins to fall down. He may be able to 


direct his own efforts to good advantage and make a 
handsome profit on the little business which he has 
established on the foundation of his own labor; but 
as soon as he. begins to employ labor and gets a con- 
siderable investment in plants and stocks, right here 
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he is no longer a workman, turning out a product of 
his own labor, but he becomes a business man. Nine 
people out of ten do not understand the underlying 
principles of business,—the necessity of having an 
income at least a little greater than the expendi- 
ture,—and failures are consequently frequent. 

I might elaborate the subject much further, but 
the crux of the situation should be clear ;—the young 
man in business may make a success to a certain 
point and after that fail miserably. There are vari- 
ous reasons for failure aside from the outline which 
has been given above; like extravagant investments, 
failure to figure interest on investment, deterioration 
to equipment and buildings, losses resulting from de- 
stroyed and defective stock, bad accounts, etc. 

Then again, the young person seeing money com- 
ing in freely is likely to make expenditures which are 
not warranted, even to the extent of being extrav- 
agant personally ;—it is so easy to lay hands on loose 
money which should go to pay bills rather than for 
personal expenditure. 

I am not at all sure that I have made out a clear 
case, but I do know, and know very positively, that 
the facts which I have tried to relate above are ap- 
plicable to about three failures out of four. Paste 
these thoughts in your hat and they may save you 
some hard-earned dollars. 

MADISON COOPER 





Hydro-electric Power 
May Become Obsolete 


‘THOMAS A. EDISON and other recognized experts 

predict that scientific progress in utilizing coal and 
other fuels for generating electricity by steam has 
curtailed hydro-electric developments. 

This is a subject on which the simple-minded 
Editor has been cogitating for some years and his 
thoughts travel much further than the use of coal 
for making steam for electric current. 


Within the lifetime of those who are now middle- 
aged persons, let us say within twenty or twenty-five 
years, it is almost safe to predict that the tremendous 
investments which have been made in water powers 
will become, to an extent, a loss. These powers will 
probably be used for something, but it must be re- 
membered that the cost of development is in many 
cases enormous and doubtless much money has been 
invested which will not pay interest on investment 
in the years to come. This is necessarily making 
somewhat of a guess as to what will happen, but it is 
an easy guess when we look back for twenty-five 
years. Things are not standing still, nor are they 
likely to in the future. 

The time will doubtless come when power will be 
secured from sources which are not even thought 
about now. The direct generation of electric current 
from coal without the intermediate step of steam is 
within the range of possiblity; and if we care to 
indulge in pure speculation, we might even suggest 
that electric current will be drawn from its natural 
sources in ways which we cannot even imagine now. 


Obsolescence which we hear so much of these 
days is a big factor in the cost of all operations and 
processes, and the tying up of huge investments in 
plants and equipment sometimes results in losses and 
even bankruptcy. Methods which are profitable to- 
day become sources of loss in a very short time. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Children and Flowers, — A July Idyll 


‘THE love which is native in children, especially 
girls, for flowers, is remarkable, not to say mar- 
velous. Confirmation of this fact was brought clearly 
to the attention of the Editor one day in July when he 
made a hurried trip to the farm two miles away. 

Coming to a bridge over a spring-fed creek, a di- 
lapidated old Ford truck blocked the way, and in that 
truck were four or five small children. The oldest, 
a boy perhaps 15, was dipping up water to haul to 
the house, not far away. The family is a poor one, 
such as might be classed as “poor white trash” in the 
South, and as I had occasion to wait a few minutes 
while the boy was cranking up his old Ford, I took 
notice of the group; but especially a dirty-faced and 
tow-headed girl of about eight years, who held tightly- 
clasped in her stubby hand a big bouquet of the old 
yellow-red Lilies that one sees everywhere in the 
country, which she had gathered along the creekside. 
She not only grasped the Lilies carefully, but instead 
of her attention being attracted mostly to the 
stranger, as most children would naturally have been, 
she glanced from time to time at her cherished pos- 
sessions. Directly the boy got his old truck into 
motion, and my July Idyll vanished up the road in 
a cloud of dust. 

As readers know, I have been asking them how to 
teach children a love of flowers from infancy, and 
several have replied with helpful suggestions which 
I am using, and will use from time to time. It is 
comparatively easy to teach girls a love of flowers 
from the time they are able to sense much of any- 
thing, but boys do not take as readily to the beautiful. 

When I suggested editorially not so long ago that 
a large proportion of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER were middle-aged and that it was too bad 
that people could not take an interest in flowers 
earlier in life, I had in mind especially the male hu- 
man, and not the female of the species. The Editor 
sees justice to the extent that he will admit that girls, 
and the same girls later as women, love flowers by 
nature and that their natural attraction to the beauti- 
ful is far greater than it is among the males. 

Therefore, friends, if you would do missionary 
work as originally suggested, by teaching the young 
a love of flowers and the beautiful; don’t forget the 
natural tendencies of the two different sexes. Girls 
take naturally to flowers. Boys may need some object 
lessons and perhaps a bit of subtle deception to get 
them interested. But get them interested in any 
way you can. It may be their salvation in later life. 


MADISON COOPER 





Flower Grower Philosophy 


— by accident or design, the May (1929) num- 
ber of THE FLOWER GROWER contains an unusual 
amount of sound thought, tersely expressed. 


I owe Mr. Cooper an apology for his article on long 
hours of labor. I had somehow gathered the impression 
that he was rather New-Englandish on the subject. “There 
is no necessity for long hours of labor, and the person who 
is foolish enough to labor for long hours is the loser.” 
Where will you find more truth packed in the same number 
of words? I have long wondered just what inducement 
to continue living there was for a tread-mill ox. 

Then along comes a preacher—lI’d like to shake his 
hand—and confesses that he can see that our time honored 
religious rig-a-ma-role is “but a meaningless abracadabra.” 
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My hat is off to him, even though I can’t follo 
another life to the-lord-knows-where. 

L. M. Beardsley defines “success” and “honesty” go wel] 
that I feel like shouting Old Man Aaron’s favorite ex- 
pression of conformity: “Hain’t it th’ truth!” He is the 
first person I ever knew to break into print with the 
great truth that a man may be strictly honest and at the 
same time be a rascal. He clearly understands 
the difference between honesty and honor. 

I warm to Mr. Cooper’s excursion into the land of 
romance in his article on stiles. To me, all the facts of 
life are merciless, sordid or disgusting. Only in the realm 
of imagination does the sun break through the clouds. 
It is for this reason that I never quarrel with my religious 
friends. We approach the same altar by different Paths. 

Mr. Cooper is also right in the matter of “Keeping up 
with Lizzie.” A lifetime may be wasted at it without 
getting anywhere; without a sound, lucid thought in the 
interim. Not a moment’s innocent happiness; not an act 
of service, sympathy or kindness. Only the vain, thin- 
witted desire to peel one’s tail over one’s back and out- 
run and out-snort every other horse in the pasture. At 
the end there is nothing to show for the wasted life but 
so many pounds of dead human, forgotten in a few weeks, 

At the risk of being jumped on with both feet I am 
going to take a hack at the hypothesis of Mr. Cooper and 
Mr. Ford, to the effect that we are “put here” to gain 
experience by eating, sleeping and scuffling for dimes, to 
fit us for an unearthly existence somewhere else. To my 
thick wit this plan is a lot like the well-known “plan of 
salvation,” a lot of time wasted in going all around Robin 
Hood’s barn. It would seem a lot easier and quicker, not 
to state the matter in stronger terms, for the Pilot to 
snap his fingers and have it all over with, and exactly to 
His liking. 

David Starr Jordan’s article is fine as far as it goes, 
but there lingers, by implication, the ghost of the once 
universally accepted theory of voluntary, intelligent crea- 
tion, which destroys itself by failing to provide a creator 
for the creator. It’s a poor rule that will not follow its 
own law at both ends of the line. 

The kicks of the dime-hound to the contrary notwith- 
standing, these matters all go hand in hand: Shorter 
working hours, more time to devote to flowers and other 
things that feed the soul, and more time to meditate and 
give wholesome exercise to the one faculty that distin- 
guishes us from other animals. 


WwW him in 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
EDITOR’Ss NOTE:— 


As usual, Brother Bridwell makes some interest- 
ing points in a decidedly straightforward, not to say 
forceful and caustic way. It is nice to have people 
agree with you but sometimes not so nice to have 
them disagree. Brother Bridwell is not altogether 
“disagreeable” in his way of disagreeing, and in- 
cidentally he creates food for thought. 

On the question of hours of labor I am sure that 
we would disagree materially if we ever staged a de- 
bate on the subject. Indeed, although I know that 
long hours of labor are a bad proposition, speaking 
generally; at the same time I do not, in this, practice 
what I know, and probably never will in this life. 
But theory is one thing and practice another, always. 
Likewise ideals are all right as ideals, but it is not 
always necessary that we approach them closely in 
practice. 

But it is chiefly with reference to Bridwell’s 
(please note that I do not call him Brother this time) 
agnosticism that I wish to speak. If we are not 
placed here to gain experience and develop ourselves 
perhaps someone will undertake to tell us what we 
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pere for. That is perhaps dodging the issue but 
qt just as good an argument (yes, better) as for a 
i co to criticize that we are here for experience. 

“That paragraph of Bridwell’s goes further than 

osticism, it is almost, if not quite, atheistic. In- 
pe he takes the position of a critic of the Universe 
when he criticizes the statement that there is a plan 

nd under some definite control. That is agnosticism 
in the extreme and atheism in the making. 

’ But Brother Bridwell’s closing paragraph gets 
pack to the spiritual plan again and talks within the 
realms of idealism. His agnostic paragraph ought to 
have been left out. ; 

Just one more thought: When one puts in short 
working hours and devotes time to flowers and other 
things to feed the soul, and also puts in time medi- 
tating and exercising his “human faculties that dis- 
tinguish him from other animals,” he is surely on 
safe ground. But right here the hard-headed and 
pessimistic old Editor offers the commonsense sug- 
gestion that some people, if they try to carry out that 
rogram, soon arrive at a condition where they are 
nothing but lazy louts who accomplish little for them- 
selves or for others. Figure it out for yourself! 
Personally I have little patience with the lazy nature- 
lover, nor with the idling philosopher. 

MADISON COOPER 





You Must Find Time to Read 


THE quality which makes a difference between 

people of equal natural opportunities, in about 
nine cases out of ten, is the difference in their ability 
to read understandingly. Young people read little,— 
some not at all,—not even the daily papers. Their 
time is taken up with activities so that they have no 
time for reading ;—that is, they think they have no 
time for reading. As a matter of fact, of the time 
which they consume in entertaining themselves, if 
but a fraction were given to a systematic course of 
reading, in after-life it would make the difference be- 
tween the really educated and contented person, and 
the failure and the discontented. 

Reading is much more than the simple word im- 
plies. The ability to understand the definition of 
words is one thing and the ability to know what they 
represent is quite another. Many readers are nothing 
but bookworms and are unable to use the facts which 
they acquire by reading. Right here the Balanced 
Activities, of which I have preached so much, come 
in. Reading should not take the place of action; 
indeed it cannot take the place of action. But where 
we have action without reading and study, much is 
lost which could be systematized and arranged in the 
mind in better condition for use when required. 


_ Ifyou have failed to get the reading habit, acquire 
it while you may. If you do not, you lose one of the 
important factors of a really full life. Reading gives 
us the experiences of others, which we may thus add 
to our own experiences. The non-reading human is 
necessarily ignorant as compared with the reader 
of equal activity. If you question this statement, 
“look ’em over” as they sometimes tell the umpire at 
a baseball game. You can pretty nearly pick out 
the readers by their inclination and ability to actually 
accomplish. 


Reading and study, which are or should be one 
and the same thing, as we should not read without 
studying, differentiates the man of progress. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Old Songs 


WRITERS, of songs as well, are prone to wander into 

unfamiliar fields. It happens that I have a working 
knowledge of the Spanish language and am fairly familiar 
with Spanish culture and the thought habits that arise 
from it. I don’t believe this song was ever written in that 
language or sung by one who spoke it. However, Mrs. 
Cora S. Day, who submits it, assures me that it is an old 
song, which is reason enough for printing it here. 


SPANISH LOVE SONG 


This lone, starry hour give to me, Love, 

When still in the beautiful night, 

And the round, laughing moon I see, Love, 

As it peeps through the clouds, silver bright; 

When the winds through the lone woods sweep, Love, 
As I gaze on the bright, rising star, 

Then my heart shall be thine, thine mine, Love; 

Oh, wait while I touch my guitar. 


The red, rosy morn grows bright, Love, 

Far away o’er the distant sea, 

And this lone, starry hour in the night, Love, 

I will wait for a welcome from thee; 

And if ever that pleasure be mine, Love, 

We will wander together, afar; 

Then my heart shall be thine, thine mine, Love; 
Oh, wait while I touch my guitar. 


~ W. A. BRIDWELL 





Waste of Speculation 


ONTINUED discussion of the subject of specu- 
_- lation by many different publications, justifies 

me in touching on this again. Billions of money 
are worse than wasted in hopeless speculation. Many 
people who think they are making an investment are 
only speculating because they are deceived as to the 
value of the securities they purchase. 


A desire for easy money is the cause of specu- 
lation. People want to get rich quick. Those who 
get rich quick are such a small fraction of one per 
cent of those who speculate, if figures could be known, 
it would be decidedly enlightening to people who like 
to gamble. 


Not only is a vast amount of money wasted on 
speculation, but the gambling instinct which is 
fostered and kept alive by the practice, is destructive 
to human progress. This Editor for one has never 
speculated and he is too old to begin. Neither is he 
rich and furthermore he does not want to be. 


There is an opportunity for any person to make 
progress financially and otherwise, no matter what 
his station in life, and he can do it without taking 
much risk; so why keep alive the destructive gambling 
trait which seems inherent in the human race. It is 
absolutely bad and it can have no defense. 


Analyzed and reduced to its lowest terms specula- 
tion means that through a process of chance, or cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control, we make 
financial gain at the expense of someone else. Is 
this good sportsmanship? It certainly is not. Betting 
is one form of gambling, and speculation is some- 
times only betting on the other fellow’s game. Money 
acquired honestly ;—by rendering of service, economy, 
and thrift, may be desirable, but not otherwise. There 
are those who even assume that the acquirement of 
wealth in any form, and at any time, is detrimental, 
and I am not so sure but they are right. This idea, 
however, is so far in advance of the times, that we 
need not discuss it except as a beautiful theory. 


MADISON COOPER 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 





Little Stories from Life a 





i IS a wholesome significance that fashions are changing 
in the matter of hero worship. When I was a school- 
boy, war lords and generals who had made the most bloody 
history were extolled the most, and so we were taught to 
revere as preeminent the men who had been the greatest 
murderers. In our school histories, little mention was then 
made of the world’s great scientists and philanthropists, 
while chapter after chapter recounted in detail each bloody 
campaign in every war. 

In the public schools to-day the life of Lincoln is ex- 
tolled more than that of Grant or even Washington. This 
homage paid to the Great Emancipator is not because of 
his capability, his courage, nor his learning; but it is, 
undoubtedly the responsive appeal of his humanity. 


Nations being made up of individuals, the mind of the 
individual becomes in time the mind of the nation. Not 
only is this true of republics, but of monarchies as well, 
for in these modern days when autocratic rulers antagonize 
the will of the people, the airplane is likely to be called into 
immediate service that there may be a sudden getaway. 
Abdullah of Afghanistan found his authority dissipated 
soon after he attempted to force his subjects to wear 
European clothes, and adopt other modern ideas of civil- 
ization, bearing out to the letter the old Spanish proverb: 

“Kings go as far as they are able, not so far as they 
desire to go.” 


If you want to live a happy life, don’t be too exacting in 
defense of your “rights.” Those people who are always 
resenting encroachments on their rights, generally dis- 
cover with little effort the sources of annoyance, and 
usually find the trouble they are looking for. 


Even as it behooves individuals to keep cool and level- 
headed in argument, so it pays for nations to respect each 
other’s viewpoint and go slow in ironing out differences. 
The events leading up to the world war were met with such 
rapidity of action, such suddenness of decision, that with 
no organized functionary having control, to whom appeal 
could be made, it is but natural that the safety valve blew 
up. 

There is little doubt but that the world war could have 
been averted with its ghastly toll of ten millions of dead, 
its more than thirty millions of casualties, its financial cost 
of three hundred and twenty billions of dollars of property 
destruction; and its aftermath of sadness, toil and poverty; 
if the German Imperial Government had not been so 
arbitrarily serious and cockey. 


Everett W. Hill, past president of Rotary, said, “The 
nation that accepts the challenge of world service and 
prefers humanity’s advancement to the roar of conquering 
guns is assured of an earthly immortality.” 

The people of America crave this honor, and the will 
of the people inevitably becomes the will of the nation. 
May the day speedily come when all nations will cease to 
look upon America with distrust and suspicion. 


_ THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The diversity of subjects covered in the five pages 
of editorials in this issue, need not frighten readers 
because they are subjects which we are all interested 
in. If any of them look too heavy, skip ’em, but you 
will find food for thought in all. Don’t let a “heavy” 
appearance frighten you. 


atten al 


GoME years ago I knew a man who was an educated 

wonder. His knowledge of etymology and lexicograph 
were astounding. His grammar was too faultless to “al 
human. Classic literature and history were at his fingers’ 
ends. His brain was stuffed with such things. I belieye 
he knew the dictionary “by heart,” as some old-time 
preachers knew the Bible. 


He was not a happy man. He was forever searching 
for something that would interest him. He kept himself 
poor buying books and periodicals which he flipped through 
and threw down. He was not an ugly or unkind man by 
temperament, but he had a slow, cynical smile with which 
he met every statement made by anyone else. This wags 
because he had detected some error of grammar or pro. 
nunciation or synthesis. A great many persons avoided 
him for no other reason. His family suffered, socially 
for the same reason. Those who knew him dreaded to 
speak in his presence. They knew that slow, amused grin 
was coming. 


He moved away from my town and I heard nothing of 
him for a number of years. Then I heard, in a round. 
about way, that he had killed himself. I don’t know yet 
whether or not the report was true, but it is reasonable. 
He had trained his mind along a certain groove and then 
exhausted that groove. The spirit of youth, which is clean, 
healthy curiosity, was dead because he could find no more 
food for it. 


A hobby, such as Flowers, would have saved him, but 
he somehow never got a push in that direction and his 
brain was too stuffed to be capable of the effort alone. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 





Why Be A Slave? 


ONE of my appreciative subscribers in telling his 
opinion of this magazine says: 

“TI like the general makeup of THE FLOWER GROWER 
very much. It seems to be just what is wanted by 
those who are interested in beautifying their homes 
and yet are not slaves to the Garden ‘Cult’.” 


While this magazine is supposed to boost flowers 
and the garden, yet I am strong for Balanced Activ- 
ities as my friends well know; and occasionally | 
do not mind preaching against over-specialization, 
which means that one may, if he follows flowers and 
the garden too strongly, become one of the “slaves to 
the garden cult.” 

There is no better avocation than gardening, but 
this does not mean that we should be slaves to it as 
a specialty. There are many things besides gardens 
which are useful in our development and in broaden- 
ing our natural endowments, and we should grasp 
and embrace these other interesting subjects as they 
present themselves. The person who does not balance 
his activities is quite likely to become an “unbalanced 
specialist” and this is about the worst thing that can 
happen to any of us. We need to broaden our outlook 
and not to narrow it down to one line of thought or 
activity. 

Diversify and balance your activities in any rea- 
sonable way that presents itself to you. Do not con- 
fine yourself to a narrow gauge line-of-thought or 
system of action. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Conducted by Ral ph A.NVan Meter 


| Professor of Pomology, assachusetts Agricultural College 
Amherst, Mass. 











The Bartlett Pear 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


in every fresh fruit market in 

America, and as a canning Pear 
it yields first place to Kieffer only. 
There are Pears with finer flavors— 
plenty of them—but none that offer 
such a remarkable combination of 
ood fruit characters with a highly 
roductive tree that succeeds under 
a wide range of soil and climatic con- 
itions. 
P pertiett blights rather badly and is 
susceptible to extremes of heat and 
cold. In the South it gives way to 
Kieffer as the leading variety, but in 
most northern sections Bartlett is the 
main reliance of the commercial pear 
grower and it is known to gardeners 
as a Pear that is easy to grow. It 
delivers the fruit if given a chance. 

Bartlett needs cross pollination also, 
and that weakness is responsible for 
some failures, but usually more than 
one variety is planted anyway and 
most gardeners are not aware that 
there is such a problem. 

Bartlett has had a unique history. 
It is widely grown in Europe; Eng- 
land, France, Bohemia, the Italian 
Tyrol—every important pear-growing 
district in Europe knows the variety, 
although the growers never heard of 
Bartlett Pears. Bartlett started life 
under a different title, and it is mas- 


Brin every is the leading Pear 


querading in America under an as- 
sumed name. 

It all came about in this way: The 
variety was discovered as a seedling 
many years ago by a schoolmaster 
named Stair at Aldermaston, Berk- 
shire, England. Stair turned it over 
to a nurseryman named Williams at 
Turnham Green, in Middlesex, who 
propagated and distributed the Pear 
as “Williams.” Soon it appeared as 
“Williams’ Bon Chretien” and it is 
grown all over Europe today under 
that name, or its equivalent in some 
other language—except in Aldermas- 
ton, its birthplace, where it is still 
called Stair’s Pear. 

Soon after the Revolution, Williams’ 
Bon Chretien was brought to America 
by James Carter of Boston for 
Thomas Brewer who planted it in his 
garden in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
and grew it under its proper name. 
In 1817 the Brewer estate passed into 
the hands of Enoch Bartlett of Dor- 
chester. Unable to identify the vari- 
ety, Mr. Bartlett distributed the Pear 
under his own name, and Bartlett it 
became. Years after, when the true 
state of affairs was discovered, an at- 
tempt to change the name would have 
been confusing and futile, and in 
America Williams’ Bon Chretien or 
Stair’s Pear will always be Bartlett. 














Picking Apples. Note pointed ladder and conven- 
ient stand for use when picking from the ground 
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Two Leaf-eating Caterpillars 


T= Red-humped Apple Caterpillar 
and the Yellow-necked Apple Cater- 
pillar often attack the foliage of un- 
sprayed trees in late Summer. They 
do little damage in bearing orchards 
where enough spraying material re- 
mains on the leaves to destroy them, 
but young trees which have not been 
sprayed are likely to be injured. They 
are most often found on trees two or 
three years old. They are both 
voracious feeders and soon destroy the 
leaves and prevent the proper ripening 
of the wood. 


The Red-humped Caterpillars have 
reddish humps just back of their 
heads. They are most commonly 
found on young Apple Trees but also 
attack the Cherry, Pear, Blackberry, 
and Plum. The Caterpillars gather in 
colonies at the ends of the branches 
where they eat the foliage, leaving 
only the midribs and principle veins 
of the leaves. They may cluster on 
a leaf until the whole surface is cov- 
ered, and they work so rapidly that 
considerable damage may be done be- 
fore their presence is detected. 

When they are crowded on a few 
leaves it is often possible to destroy 
the whole colony by shaking them off 
the leaves and crushing them. More 
serious infestations may be controlled 
by spraying with arsenate of lead. 
Use about three-quarters of an ounce 
of powdered arsenate for each gallon. 

Yellow-necked Apple Caterpillars, 
easily identified by their yellow necks, 
are similar to Red-humps in their feed- 
ing habits. They cluster in colonies at 
the ends of the branches and soon de- 
foliate them. The same _ control 
measures are effective. Both of these 
pests are sometimes found on shade 
trees also. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Picking Ladders 


THs is the season when the gar- 
dener may appreciate a good tripod 
stepladder. Three bearing points will 
rest solidly in a situation where a 
ladder with four legs would be entirely 
unsafe. The tripod stepladder costs 
no more than the old-fashioned kind 
and is useful the year round for any 
out-of-doors work. 

For higher work the pointed ladder 
is preferred by most fruit growers, 
for it again uses the three-bearing- 
point principle and will rest firmly in 
a crotch where the ordinary ladder 
will rock and twist. A few fruit 
growers make a practice of placing the 
picking ladder against the outside of 
the tree, resting it on the smaller 
branches rather than on a limb or in 
a crotch. When used in that way a 
ladder with a broad end has some ad- 
vantages. 


Long ladders for use on high trees 
may be steadied considerably by add- 
ing steel spurs to the bottom. These 
spikes drive into the ground and tend 
to keep the ladder from turning over. 





The Disposal of Drops 


HE destruction of worthless fruit 

that has fallen from the tree is 
one of the most effective ways of de- 
stroying some of the worst pests. All 
the pests which cause wormy fruit 
may be combatted in this way and 
that includes such serious offenders as 
the plum and apple curculios, the apple 
maggot, codling moth, and the lesser 
apple worm. 

Most of these insects do more dam- 
age to early fruits than to later vari- 
eties. It is therefore of particular 
importance that the drops be de- 
stroyed under the trees of early vari- 
eties. A brief examination of the 
fruits on the ground, however, is 
worth more than rules relative to va- 
rieties. 

To pick up and destroy this worth- 
less fruit is more of a task than is at 
first apparent. In sod orchards they 
are difficult to find. It takes time to 
gather the fruit and after it is 
gathered it is not always easy to dis- 
pose of it effectively. There is little 
point in throwing it in a pile some- 
where, for the insects will emerge 
just as certainly as they would in the 
orchard. 

Where livestock is available, cull 
fruits may be fed to advantage. Hogs 
in particular will consume quantities 
of fruit and if they can be turned into 
the orchard for a short time the prob- 
lem is solved easily and with great 
dispatch. 

Fumigation, immersion in water, 
burying deeply, and treatment with 
quicklime are all possibilities worth 
considering. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


A pole-picker is a handy thing to 
have around the orchard to gather the 
first early ripe fruit or to select a 
specimen here and there for exhibition 
purposes. For actual picking, how- 
ever, it is more of a nuisance than a 
help. 


Watch the culls when picking to get 
a line on the pests that are doing most 
of the damage. That will help a great 
deal when you come to plan the pest 
control campaign for next year. 


Picking bags are convenient to use 
but must be used with some care to 
avoid bruising the fruit through the 
bag, especially on ladders. 


If the strawberry rows are crowded 
with plants it is a good plan to remove 
some of the smallest plants. Try to 
leave the plants about six inches 
apart. 


Don’t cut off the grape canes to 
“throw the strength of the vine into 
the fruit.” The leaves mature the 
fruit. 


Strong Strawberry Plants set with 
the first fall rains will bear fruit next 
Spring. Potted plants start better 
and have the advantage over others 
for fall planting. 


Flower 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 
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Chrysanthemums, pure white, 
Are like the moonbeams caught within 
The frosted dew at night. 
—RANKO 


HE Chrysanthemum is of ancient 

lineage, just how long is uncertain, 

but Confucius speaks of the flower 
and he lived some 500 B.C. There are 
many species growing in different parts 
of the world, but according to historical 
records the first of the Japanese plants 
came from China. There is an Order of 
the Chrysanthemum in Japan, the in- 
signia being a star fastened to a red 
ribbon by a gold Chrysanthemum. The 
name comes from the Greek, Chryssos 
and Anthemon,—“Gold” and “Flower,” 
literally Gold Flower. September 9th in 
Japan is observed as Chrysanthemum 
Day. It is not alone esteemed for its 
beauty but appears on the Imperial crest 
of Japanese Emperor and dates back to 
an early period. They call it “King of 
Hundred Flowers.” This Imperial em- 
blem consists of sixteen petals, the petals 
supposed to represent the rays of the 
sun. It is unlawful for private people in 
Japan to use the sixteen-petalled Chrys- 
anthemum crest design. 


“What I wich to bring out particularly 
does not concern the enrichment of bo- 
tanical and zoological knowledge, greatly 
important as I regard this, but rather 
the enlarging and liberalizing influences 
which Nature has on the public mind 
generally.”—Dr. Wo. E. RITTER 


Napoleon might appropriately be called 
“Father of the Canning Industry” since 
he is credited with being the originator. 
Commercially-canned fruit and _ vege- 
tables are not to be compared with the 
home-canned products, in the opinion of 
many, yet what a blessing to those living 
in remote places, where, because of dif- 
ferent adverse conditions, the fresh 
products, not to mention home-canned, 
are unobtainable. And scientists say 
after most painstaking experiments that 
many of the commercially-canned fruits 
and vegetables retain their valuable 
vitamins. Those living in the midst of a 
glut of plenty, be it fruit or vegetables, 
often forget those differently situated in 
the world. In many tropical countries 
where things could be grown luxuriantly, 
it is dangerous to eat anything raw in 
the vegetable line because of the lia- 
bility to contract certain bacterial dis- 
eases in the intestines. Hence commer- 
cially-canned vegetables can be enjoyed 
by those who otherwise would never or 
seldom have an opportunity to partake 
of the fresh. Whatever adds to the com- 
fort and well-being of the greatest num- 
ber of mankind should be encouraged. 
What a waste of valuable fruit and vege- 
tables if commercial-canning was un- 
known. 


“Your voiceless lips, O Flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook.” 
—Horace SMITH 


Foxglove is known by the name of 
Digitalis in Medical Botany,—digitus, a 
finger. An old idea was that the spots 
of this flower were fingerprints of fairies. 
Another story goes in a Norway legend 
that some wicked sprites gave some of 





he bl : 
the blossoms to an evil Fox to we 

he prowled at night so no one could ‘te 
his footsteps, hence the name Fox ] “4 
Finger Flower is another name ns 
sembling as it does the finger of a ¢ rs 


: lov 
also Thimblewort. Bloody fi & glove, 
Men’s Bells, Fairy Fingers, Flap 


are other names. 
“That liber ete d 
at liberal shepherds give a grosser name, 
But ae on! maids do Dead-men’s Fingers al} 
Foxgloves have been favorites jn gar 
dens always, growing wild in places and 
cultivated in others. Venus is the planet 
and the meaning is “Insincerety,” Its 
medical virtues have been long known 
but is extremely dangerous to use with 
out the direction of a physician; affect. 
ing the heart. The pulse rate ig gaiq 
to decline in animals; fish placed jn 4 
weak tea wither and die, and plants also 
are claimed to die if watered with an in. 
fusion of Digitalis. The leaves, not the 
flowers are used, and when dried haye 
an odor not unlike tea. Its effect on man 
is said to render the heart more tranquil 
and regular, and in certain forms of 
hemorrhage its use is thought beneficial 
According to an Associated Press re. 
port, the power of sunlight on Digitalis 
has been definitely measured by a physi- 
cian. Young Foxglove plants were 
started under glass, one excluding the 
sun’s ultra-violet rays, the other ad- 
mitting them. When the plants were 
put out in the open, they appeared 
equally strong, but when the Digitalis 
was extracted those exposed to the ultra- 
violet rays yielded a more potent drug, 
Twe other physicians presented eyi- 
dence to the American Chemical Society 
that Moonlight changed the character of 
many drugs, notably Digitalis and also 
Quinine. It was held that the polarized 
light which is especially plentiful in 
Moonlight was the contributing factor. 
The ancients always gathered herbs dur- 
ing certain phases of the Moon, and al- 
though such practices have been scorn- 
fully laughed at, more and more modern 
science is finding that the so-called super- 
stitious chaps of the past knew a thing 
or two themselves. In other words they 
are fast being vindicated with every 
new (?) discovery whether in medicine 
or elsewhere. 


In Japan, September is spoken of as 
the “leaf month.” 


How many have learned any of Na- 
ture’s secrets during the past Summer? 
Like little Hiawatha, “learned of every 
Bird its language . . . How they built 
their nests in Summer, where they hid 
themselves in Winter. . . of the Beasts 
learned the language and all their 
secrets ... where the Squirrels hid their 
Acorns . . . why the Rabbit was 80 
timid;” or ever thought of the humbler 
creatures as little “Brothers”? 


Plantain is said to produce dreams. 
Medicinally it has been used for hemor- 
rhoids, and for healing wounds. One 
name given has been Wound weed. Wild 
Plantain, or Lamb’s Tongue. Water 
Plantain was once held an_ infallible 
remedy for hydrophobia. The acrid 
principal in the fresh leaves irritates the 
skin when applied locally. 
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“Touch not .- . handle not.” Few chil- 
dren are taught to refrain from touching 
and handling things they admire or that 
attract their attention! This bad habit 
seeming to follow many through life, so 
that when not only children, but grown- 
ups visit the woods in Springtime to see 
the lovely carpets of moss, ferns and 
wild flowers, or the brilliant foliage, 
perries and fruits of the Autumn, they 
are not content to look and admire, but 
needs must touch, handle, pick, destroy! 
Japanese poets say the true flower-wor- 
shipper visits them in their _ native 
haunts, paying homage and admiration, 
leaving them undefiled by touch of man. 
Children who see a Bird’s nest, too often 
feel compelled to annex it. Viciously the 
harmless web of some industrious Spider 
has so painstakingly, so wondrously 
spun, is torn down. Squirrels must be 
chased, Rabbits captured. Isn’t it grand 
that some things of Nature cannot be 
touched, picked, handled, chased, or de- 
stroyed,—a brilliant sunrise or sunset 
for instance? Another grand thing, that 
although so many do chase rainbows, 
they cannot actually grab hold of the 
fleeting elusive beautiful picture. Why 
there wouldn’t be a single star left in 
the sky if folks could pick them off. Isn’t 
it a fact? If sunlight and fresh air 
could be canned and sold, that very thing 
would have happened long ago. Yes sir, 
Nature has to hang her stars up beyond 
the clouds, and place a lot of her other 
beauties far from the reach of inquisitive, 
greedy, selfish hands of Man. 


“‘September’s. here again 
And thickly lies the morning dew 
Upon both hill and plain.” 


—J APANESE 





Hosts of the Mistletoe 


The writer of the interesting article 
on the Mistletoe, in your issue of De- 
cember, seems doubtful as to the au- 
thenticity of records of Mistletoe on Oak 
trees. It is certainly rare on this host, 
and no doubt it has always been so, but 
quite a number of Mistletoe Oaks exist in 
various parts of the country. I have 
seen a fine bunch high up on an Oak in 
Wyre Forest, near Bewdley, and there 
is another well-known specimen in the 
Eastnor Castle drive, not far from the 
British Camp on the Malvern Hills. 

I should say it is of much rarer oc- 

currence on Elm than on Oak, but there 
is a Mistletoe Elm in Bath well known 
to local botanists. 
_ I have only once seen Mistletoe grow- 
ing on Hazel, a very unusual host, but 
there was an example of this near 
Madresfield, in Worcestershire. 

A small plant grew on a Dog Rose in 
a wood near West Malvern, but it did 
not survive for more than a few years. 

Mistletoe does not occur wild in the 
extreme west of Somerset, although suit- 
able host trees abound, and it thrives in 
a few gardens where the seeds have been 
sown, not only on Apple, but even on 
Cydonia japonica. 

Does Mistletoe grow on coniferous 
trees anywhere in Britain? I have seen 
a wood of Scots Pine in Languedoc full 
of it, and there are many records of its 
occurrence on Pines in Switzerland. 
Strange to say, the Pear tree appears to 

quite unsuited to the requirements of 


Mistletoe, despite its kinship with the 
Apple. 


N. G. Happen in Gardening Illus- 
trated, (English) 
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Nature’s School 
BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HIS is written on a balmy sum- 

mer day when everything is fresh 

after a rain. The Bees are hum- 
ming among the Clover blossoms, the 
Birds are calling from the trees; the 
grass is green and all Nature is at her 
best. Sitting under the shade of a 
big tree which grows on the lawn of 
my Iowa farm I am enjoying to the 
full the marvellous variety of sights 
and sounds with which I am sur- 
rounded. The closer one observes the 
interplay of forces throughout the 
Kingdom of Nature, the clearer ap- 
pears the harmony of the whole. At 
first sight the clash of interests be- 
tween individuals seems hard to recon- 
cile with harmony. One species preys 
upon another, but the rate of increase 
of each seems to maintain a proper 
balance. One can never cease to won- 
der at the abundant provision made 
for the needs of all. 

The Bees busily humming among 
the flowers carry the pollen for fertil- 
ization and thus insure more fruit and 
more seed for such as depend upon 
them. As I see them busily moving 
from flower to flower in gathering 
their precious loads of nectar I wonder 
at the precision with which they fly 
directly to the hive no matter how far 
away they wander in gathering their 
harvest. 

The Bee seems to have a perfect 
knowledge of the geography of the 
neighborhood in which she works, but 
it has been learned through a careful 
and sustained application. We are 
wont to think of wild creatures as 
coming into life with instincts which 
meet their every need fully developed. 
This is a mistaken impression, for 
they must learn their lessons in prep- 
aration for the vicissitudes of life as 
well as we. 

It is interesting to observe the 
young Bees the first time they leave 
the hive. They appear timid and cau- 
tious and fly but a few feet from the 
entrance. Facing toward the hive they 
move up and down, back and forth, 
around and around, until every detail 
of the appearance of their home is 
indelibly impressed upon them. After 
flying back and forth in front of the 
hive for some time, they venture a 
longer flight and fly in circles all 
around it. 

Our present-day teachers are just 
coming to realize that Nature’s method 
of teaching geography is best and are 
starting with the home neighborhood. 
When the child has learned about the 
details of the road or street on which 
he lives he is led farther afield to see 
what lies over the hill. Thus by de- 
grees he learns to know of things in 


distant places through their connec- 
tion with things at home. 

So the young Bees learn to find 
their way about by learning every de- 
tail of the hive and its surroundings 
and gradually going farther and 
farther afield until they can fly di- 
rectly home from any point within 
their flying range. 

To see how fully they depend upon 
their experience rather than upon 
their instinct, one has only to move 
the hive a few feet from its former 
position. Returning to the place where 
the hive has stood they are thrown 
into great confusion, even though it 
be in plain sight, but a short distance 
away. Again and again they approach 
the place to which they have been ac- 
customed to come, seemingly unable 
to adjust themselves to any change. 
Soon the air will be full of flying Bees, 
all seeking the doorway to the hive in 
exactly the place where they have al- 
ways before found it. In time they 
will find the new location and fix its 
position so that they.can come directly 
to it from the field, but it offers a !es- 
son which must be learned anew. 

My grove is populated by large num- 
bers of Birds and as I write there are 
several families of youngsters just 
learning to make their own way in the 
world. Young Robins, Blue Jays, 
Wrens, Woodpeckers and others are 





The Bee flies directly to the hive no matter 
how far she wanders in gathering her load 
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trying their wings and following their 
parents about eagerly begging for 
food and learning how they may find 
it for themselves. I think it safe to 
say that there are at least a hundred 
Birds flying about me this morning. 
One would be dull indeed to declare 
that instinct serves them without edu- 
cation, after watching for an hour 
the behaviour of the young and their 
parents toward them. 

Once my Bees have learned their 
primary lessons they appear to follow 
a regular routine until they meet some 
new conditions, as happens when the 
hive is moved. They are remarkably 
adaptable, however, in meeting new 
conditions. When the honeyflow stops 
and there is no honey to be had in the 
field they begin exploring every nook 
and corner where sweets are exposed. 
On one occasion I found the Bees 
getting into my supposedly bee-tight 
honey house. There was no crack any- 
where as far as I could see. Every 
window was screened and at the top 
of each was a bee-escape to permit any 
Bees brought in with the honey to 
return to the hive. But no Bee could 
come in that way. The door closed 
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securely and it was a mystery how the 
Bees were getting in. With a con- 
siderable number of Bees flying about 
it is unpleasant to work and it was 
evident that the Bees were coming in, 
getting a load of honey and leaving by 
way of the escapes quite regularly. 

Investigation finally disclosed that 
a knothole extending part way through 
a board opened into an open grove in 
the matched lumber of which the 
house was built. About two feet 
above, this groove opened through a 
slight break on the inside of the house. 
No light appeared through the open- 
ing, but in their eagerness to find 
their way inside where the honey was 
available, they had explored this 
groove and had either communicated 
the information to others, or several 
others had found it for themselves, 
until regular communication had been 
established. 

Certain it is that all wild creatures 
have their lessons to learn. While 
certain inherited information which 
is commonly spoken of as_ instinct 
serves them to some extent, much of 
their education is acquired by painful 
experience as is the case with men. 





The Sassafras (Sassafras varniifolium) 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 


HIS is one of the most beautiful and 

apparently one of the least known 

trees of eastern North America. 
It is interesting as the only member of 
the trees of the Laurel Family which is 
native to this part of the country, and 
is an aromatic tree with deeply furrowed 
red-brown bark, scaly buds, slender 
bright green lustrous branchlets, brittle 
branches containing a thick mucilaginous 
pith and marked by small semiorbicular 
elevated leaf-scars displaying single 
horizontal rows of fibrovascular bundle- 
scars, and stout stoloniferous roots cov- 
ered by thick yellow bark. 


The flower-buds are terminal, ovate, 
acute, protected by nine or ten imbri- 
cated scales increasing in size from with- 
out inward, the three outer scales being 
ovate, rounded and often apiculate at 
the apex, keeled and thickened on the 
back, pale yellow-green below, dull yel- 
low-brown above the middle and decid- 
uous at the opening of the bud. The 
leaves are ovate or obovate, entire or 
sometimes three-lobed at the apex, the 
lobes being broadly ovate, acute, divided 
by deep broad sinuses, and gradually 
narrowed at the base into elongated slen- 
der petioles, as they unfold light green 
and somewhat pilose on the upper sur- 
face with scattered white hairs, ciliate 
on the margins, and clothed on the lower 
surface with a loose pubescence of long 
white lustrous hairs, at maturity becom- 
ing thin, dark dull green above, pale 
and glabrous or pubescent below. 

The small yellow flowers open in early 
Spring with the first unfolding of the 
leaves, the males and females usually on 
different individuals, in lax drooping 
few-flowered racemes developed from the 
axils of the large ovate bud-scales, the 
upper flowers of the lowest raceme open- 
ing first. The calyx is pale yellow, 





divided nearly to the base into six nar- 
row obovated lobes, rounded or incurved 
at the apex, spreading or reflexed after 
anthesis, those of the inner series a little 
longer than the others; the nine stamens 
are inserted in three series on the some- 
what thickened margin of the shallow 
concave calyx-tube, those of the outer 
series opposite its outer lobes; filaments 
flattened, elongated, slightly enlarged 
toward the apex, incurved, light yellow, 
those of the inner series furnished near 
the base with two conspicuous orange- 
colored stipitate glands; the anthers are 
introrse, four-celled, the cells superposed 
in pairs, the lower longer than the 
upper, opening from below by persistent 
lids, in the female flower reduced to 
flattened, ovate, dark orange-colored, 
stipitate staminodia, or occasionally 
fertile and similar to or only slightly 
smaller than those of the staminate 
flower; the ovary is ovate, one-celled, 
light green, glabrous, nearly sessile in 
the short tube of the calyx, contracted 
into a slender, elongated, simple style 
gradually enlarged above into a capitate, 
oblique, obtusely lobed stigma. 

The fruit is an oblong, dark blue, 
lustrous berry surrounded at the base 


‘by the enlarged and thickened obscurely 


six-lobed or truncate, scarlet limb of the 
calyx, raised on a much elongated, scar- 
let stalk thickened above the middle. 

The wood is soft, weak, brittle and 
coarse-grained, although very durable 
when placed in contact with the soil, and 
is aromatic and dull orange-brown with 
thin light yellow sapwood composed of 
seven or eight layers of annual growth; 
it is largely used for fence-posts and 
rails, in the construction of light boats 
and in cooperage. 


The roots of Sassafras, and especially 
their bark, are a mild aromatic stimu- 
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lant, and oil of Sassafras used 

soap and other articles is distin 
them. Gumbo filet, a powder pre te 
from the leaves by the Choctaw Ine 
ee gives consistency to gumbo 

In the middle of the sixteent 
the French in Florida learned fren 
Indians the medicinal value of Sassafras 
and in 1569 the first account of this ta 
was published by the Spanish physicia; 
Monardes. Exaggerated ideas of the 
curative properties of Sassafras soon 
spread through Europe and efforts were 
made to secure large supplies of the 
wood and roots. 

The tree is little injured by insects or 
by serious fungal diseases. In the South 
it occasionally grows to the height of 
eighty or ninety feet with a trunk some. 
times six feet in diameter and short 
stout more or less contorted branches 
which spread almost at right angles 
from the trunk; at the North it is much 
smaller and often a shrub. 

The leaves vary from four to six 
inches in length and from two to four 
inches in width, and in the Autumn 
turn to delicate shades of yellow and 
orange more or less tinged with red, 
The flowers are produced in racemes 
about two inches in length and a third 
of an inch in diameter when fully ex. 
panded. 

The fruits, which ripen in September 
or October and are a third of an inch 
long, are raised on stalks an inch and a 
half to two inches in length. Exceed- 
ingly abundant in some years, the fruit 
of the Sassafras is usually produced 
rather sparingly, and is devoured. by 
birds as soon as it begins to assume its 
brilliant colors. 

This beautiful and interesting tree is 
distributed from eastern Massachusetts 
through southern Vermont to southern 
Ontario and central Michigan, eastern 
Iowa, eastern Kansas and the Indian 
Territory, and southward to central 
Florida and the valley of the Brazos 
River in Texas. The Sassafras was 
probably one of the first North Ameri- 
can trees used in European gardens, as 
the figure of the plant published in 1633 
in Gerard’s Herbal was made from a 
specimen which had grown in a garden 
near London. 

The Sassafras can be propagated by 
seeds which should be sown as soon as 
ripe when they will germinate early the 
following Spring, or by root suckers 
which are often produced in great pro- 
fusion. The large thick fleshy roots 
which penetrate deep into the ground 
make the Sassafras difficult to transplant 
and only small plants should be selected 
for the purpose. The genus is also 
represented by two species which occur 
in eastern Asia and which have not yet 
proved hardy in the Arboretum. 

No other American tree of its beauty 
and interest has been so rarely planted 
in this country as the American Sassa- 
fras, owing perhaps to the idea that it 
is difficult to transplant. Certainly it 
cannot be found in any American nurs- 
ery, and it is doubtful if it occurs now 
often in Europe. 





The luxuriant verdure of Northern 
New York is unsurpassed anywhere; 
but during this remarkable season of 
1929, our trees and the landscape gen- 
erally have been little short of marvel- 
ous. Was there ever another season 
its equal? 
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Thrice Welcome Guests 
BY EVA AMMEN, (Mont.) 


since their introduction some 

years ago, have become fairly 
plentiful in Montana, one scarcely ex- 
pects to entertain them in one’s front 
yard; and, therefore, when a covey of 
a dozen Birds was found late last 
January breakfasting upon a lawn on 
the outskirts of the town of Missoula, 
the surprise of the owners of the 
property quite equaled their pleasure. 

An unusually heavy snowfall and ex- 
treme cold had made accustomed feed- 
ing grounds unavailable, and forced 
the Birds to look elsewhere for food. 
When discovered they were digging 
and scratching around some Mountain 
Ash trees and a tall Birch, where they 
must have found berries and seeds 
overlooked by the Waxwings that vis- 
ited the trees earlier in the season. 
The failure of their supplies had evi- 
dently been recent, for they were as 
round and fat as little butter-balls. 

Several days later, however, they 
came back in the evening, wearing a 
“ean and hungry” look. On the sec- 
ond visit there were but ten of them; 
and as the flock consisted of ten only 
thereafter, it seems probable that the 
missing two had fallen prey to some 
starved Hawk or Coyote. 

Down into the snow went the covey, 
so deep that nothing but their brown 
backs was visible below the level, and 
no doubt they found chickweed as well 
as berries; but they worked so hard 
for what they got that at this point 
their delighted hosts decided to piay 
Providence, and made it their business 


Tine # Hungarian Partridges, 


thereafter to see that the Bird’s table 
was bountifully supplied. These ef- 
forts to please were well rewarded, for 
the Partridges became daily visitors. 
Their dinner hour was 6:15, sharp. 
They arrived on time—walking as 
quietly and politely through the open 
front gate as well-bred people ap- 
proaching a dinner table—bringing 
their appetites with them. 

Very soon after Providence took 
over the job their little bodies re- 
sumed their original round appear- 
ance, cracked wheat being evidently 
for them a balanced ration. 

They made themselves unobtrusively 
at home on the lawn, but at the light- 
est footfall outside, stood at attention 
and were gone before one could say 
“Jack Robinson!” 

On occasion, having eaten undis- 
turbed, they played a game which 
their entertainers called “tag,” run- 
ning about over the snow with raised 
wings, first one and then another tak- 
ing up the chase, unaware of the 
amused and interested eyes behind the 
window panes; but just before dark, 
rising in a body they flew away, van- 


. ishing like little ghosts into the 


shadowy dusk of the surrounding 
prairie. 

The Hungarian Partridge, Perdrix 
perdix, is the common gray Partridge 
of Europe, known as the “Gray- 
legged Partridge.” It was intro- 
duced into Montana in 1921 by the 
Montana Fish and Game Commission, 
and has done wonderfully well here, 
being very prolific, and hardy to a re- 
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Hungarian Partridges—Female (left), Male (right) 
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markable degree. For these reasons 
it is considered one of the best Game 
Birds in the state. 

During the Winter, Hungarians 
flock together for protection against 
the cold, feeding on weeds and about 
straw stacks, and burrowing in the 
snow at night. They do well at high 
altitudes and withstand admirably ex- 
treme cold, where the climate is some- 
what dry. Indeed, these high wide 
valleys wedged in among Montana’s 
blue mountains make an ideal place 
for them to raise their large families, 
of which father and mother are most 
solicitous guardians; though it seems 
probable, as has been suggested, that 
the determining factor in their success 
is neither altitude nor dryness of the 
atmosphere, but freedom from enemies 
in any considerable numbers. Jack 
Rabbits and Gophers, their neighbors, 
are vegetarians, and Coyotes, Owls 
and Hawks, which haunt the slopes of 
the wooded hills, rarely come out in 
the open. 

These Partridges are essentially 
ground Birds, fly only short distances, 
but use their wings, run, and jump 
for exercise. 

Authorities seem to agree that they 
begin to mate late in January, but do 
not nest until about the first week in 
April. They raise two, and sometimes 
three, broods a year. 

The Bird is attractive in appear- 
ance; its predominant color, gray with 
considerable brown on back and wings, 
and markings are somewhat similar to 
those of the Bobwhite of the southern 
states,—tail quite short, and size 
about that of a Pigeon. 

Opinions differ as to the ease with 
which sex may be determined. Some 
authorities state that a dark shield or 
“horseshoe” on the breast distinguishes 
the male; others, however, assert that 
this is not an invariable rule, as the 
horseshoe is sometimes present on the 
hen, particularly in the case of old 
Birds. There are other characteristics 
that differentiate the cock, such as a 
slightly larger and more erect head, or 
a more ruddy color of the wings and 
the back. 


The accompanying illustration was 
contributed by Thomas N. Marlowe, 
chairman of ‘the Montana Fish and 
Game Commission, and the sex of the 
Birds depicted was determined by him. 





The Mocking Bird’s Song 


Has anyone ever noticed how 
sweetly the Mocking Bird warbles in 
the Fall? 

His short notes then are not even 
recognized as coming from him if one 
knows him only by his spring song. 

But even without his autumn warble 
he is a very fine singer with his lively 
and varied notes. Some consider him 
superior to the Meadow Lark as a 
songster and the Larks are said to 
have at least fifteen different songs 
among them. 

GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif.) 
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Owl Songs 


BY W. A. BRIDWELL, (Texas) 


W::. NOT? They sing them just 
as other Birds do; sometimes 
under the influence of the mat- 
ing urge, sometimes “just to hear 
their heads rattle’; and that is as 
much as one can say of the song of 
any Bird; except that some bird songs 
are more pleasing to some people than 
others are. I like them all. 

I don’t like the habit of picking 
flaws in what others have written, but 
I can’t resist the temptation to call the 
attention of Laura Fenner to the fact 
that the “hideous scream” she speaks 
of in the February FLOWER GROWER 
is not made by the Great Horned Owl, 
but by the Barred Owl; the com- 
mon “Roundhead”’; as is, also, the 
“‘waughoo” she mentions in the same 
article. 

The cry of the Great Horned Owl is 
a series of soft hoots, varying some- 
what in arrangement with the indi- 
vidual, but usually following this pat- 
tern: 

“Hoo, hoo-hoo-hoo; hoo-hoo, hoo.” 

There is none of the piercing quality 
that is present in the cry of the Barred 
Owl; none of the rollicking, laughing 
monkey-business so dear to the Round- 
head in early Spring. 

The commonest sound made by the 
Great Horned Owl, and one many 
people never hear, is a harsh whistle, 
scarcely audible at a greater distance 
than 100 yards. Only once during my 
life have I heard one scream, and it 
could not be mistaken for the scream 
of the Barred Owl. The scream, whiche 
was neither loud nor piercing, was 
one of anger. I held one of her fledg- 
lings in my hands and she was sitting 
on a tree about 50 feet away. 

The common Roundhead is easily 
gentled, at any age. A week of feed- 
ing and handling is usually all that is 
necessary. The Great Barred Owl is 
a utilitarian and a misanthrope. He 
may, after a while, deign to accept 
vour offering of raw meat, but he is 
very likely to souse his claws into the 
hand you offer it with. There is 
neither humor nor sentiment in his 
make-up. His creed is, “treat, trade 
or travel’; the latter preferred. 

My experience with Monkey-face 
Owls is confined to seeing a few alive 
and a number dead, but I have raised 
several each of Barred, Great Horned 
and Screech Owls. Screech Owls, like 
the big brothers they resemble, are 
strict utilitarians. When they are not 
sleeping or gobbling, they are shoot- 
ing one’s nerves to pieces with their 
insistent whistling for more, and 
more, and more. They are not vicious 
in confinement, just, like some of us, 
“strictly business.” 

The Barred Owl I love, whether as 
an individual or sentimentally as a 
species. It preys almost entirely on 
rodents and cottontail rabbits. It 
shows, by its curiosity, more intelli- 


gence than any other Bird of Prey 
with which I am acquainted. Its 
monkey-shines and maniacal laughter 
in early Spring affect me in the same 
way that the peeping of the little 
“Spring frogs” does. Both are songs 
of hope; predictions of better things 
ahead. In confinement it is a never- 
ending source of amusement, and I 
have almost been persuaded that it has 
a sense of humor. 

I have had wild ones visit my tame 
ones, and they would pull off a 
monkey-show that kept me laughing 
as long as I could find breath for the 
purpose. All the time they were cuss- 
ing or discussing they kept their heads 
bobbing up and down, round and 
round, back and forth sidewise; made 
faces at each other; flirted with their 
big, human-like eyelids; advanced and 
retreated; promenaded, waltzed and 
cut the double-shuffle. And all with- 
out cracking a smile. 





Our Redbirds 


PAIR of Redbirds have nested 

near the house, building two nests 
each year. They often come to a bush 
just outside my window, and “cheep, 
cheep,” and hop around the branches 
looking in at me as I work. They 
were so happy when they nested in my 


“Dutchman’s Pipe” not more than 12. 


feet from the door. When the eggs 
were laid and Mrs. Redbird was brood- 
ing them, Mr. Redbird was a busy 
man. He must sing to cheer his mate 
(and us too) then he must find some 
nice juicy worms to tempt her appetite. 
He often carried the meals to the 
windmill, where he could see her, and 
“cheep” and “cheep,” then fly over to 
feed her. 

If a Cat came near he would be al- 
most frantic and fly and flutter and 
utter cries of alarm until I would go 
out and chase the Cat away. 

But a tragedy of some kind took 
place,—they suddenly quit coming 
around, and investigation found the 
nest empty. For some time we missed 
the Mother Bird, and I know her lov- 
ing heart was grieving. A Cat could 
not get at the nest. Mr. Redbird sang 
so mournfully, but by and by, they be- 
gan to be happier and look for a new 
situation, so they went into my garden 
and made their second nest in my 
Prairie Queen Rose and made it so 
low that I could look right into it. 

It just seemed to me that they 
thought if I drove the Cats away from 
them I must be their friend. I loved 
them dearly, and one day while work- 
ing near the nest, my bonnet caught 
on the limb where the nest was, and 
pulled it over, but the Bird had so 
much confidence in me that she never 
left the nest. 

After a while there were three little 
fuzzy brown Birds, and in too short 
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a time they were trying their w; 
I heard a great commotion, oat 
surprise the nest was empty, but 
on a post sat a tiny little fellow fen 
“cheep,” “cheep” just like papa pe 
another one was on a branch. ] did 
not see the third one but I got ajj < 
kittens and shut them up. The ae 
morning the little fellow sat on th 
windmill a long time as though he 
wanted me to be sure and gee hi : 
and then he flew clear up in the ty 
of an Apple tree, as though he said 
“See I’m safe now.” ; 

They are back now looking for 
apartments again and they are very 
welcome. 

Mrs. ANNA BLACK, (IIL) 





My Bird Neighbors 


bf wing engl the sun shown hot all 

day. This morning it is raining 
steadily, but the weather lightly af. 
fects a pair of Brown Thrushesg caring 
for their family. They come and go 
at about five minute intervals go long 
as daylight endures. About twenty- 
five feet from my window they built 
their nest in a large American Pillar 
Rose vine against the garage. The 
mats of flowers and the heavy foliage 
are sagging today with the weight of 
rain water, and the drip from the 
eaves endangers the nest, but the par- 
ent couple seem unconcerned, so intent 
are they on providing food for the 
family. Twelve trips per hour by each 
Bird alternately, would make two hun- 
dred and forty in ten hours. It would 
seem impossible that four young Birds 
could consume that many mouthfuls 
in so short a time, but for five days 
now the supply has kept steadily com- 
ing. Surely the garden pests must be 
largely diminished by the many for- 
agers, for there are numerous Birds 
in our garden. 


On a tall iron pole a few feet from 
the garage an eight-apartment house 
is occupied by Purple Martins at one 
end, and by English Sparrows in the 
other. They have ceased to quarrel 
and attend strictly to their sev- 
eral affairs which appear to be very 
pressing, but the marvelous speed of 
the Martins’ airy maneuvers, and the 
strong, positive, strokes of their long 
wings never fail to claim my interest; 
compared with the short, choppy 
flights of the Sparrows, and the direct 
liners of the Thrushes. The Martins 
seem to scorn the prose of flight with- 
out the poetry of motion. 


In another part of the garden in 4 
secluded shady nook, a yellow-throated 
Vireo has hung her silver-fibered ham- 
mock under a tall swaying branch of 
Madame Druschki’s Rose; billows of 
snowy bloom wreathed with strong 
spreading foliage furnish an Eden 
bower that no landscaper can equal. 

Today is Memorial day for our dead 
in War, but here are beauty, peace, 
and plenty,—and neighbors all. 


GEO. W. BorDEN, (Okla.) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 


BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 





| es 


HIS is the month of prepared- 
Tes on the part of so many of 


Nature’s subjects, that we hu- 
mans might well take lessons from 


them to our profit. 


Caterpillars are seen poking about 
here and there, looking for just the 
right places where they may weave 
their cocoons and spend the Winter 
comfortably, to emerge next Spring 
peautiful Butterflies. 


A variety of Insects are seeking safe 
places in which to lay their eggs, that 
the kind, warm sun of another Spring 
will bring to life for them. Most of 
these Insects never live to see their 
children, and would not recognize them 
if they did. However, they do provide 
food for them in one way or another, 
either by placing the eggs in little 
cells where food is stored, or by laying 
the eggs on plants from which that 
particular Insect may gain a living 
when it is hatched. 


The Insect chorus is at its height 
this month. It is an interesting study 
to distinguish one from another and 
know them by name. 


The Snowy Tree Cricket is the most 
interesting of them all, for this little 
creature is a living thermometer, tell- 
ing accurately the temperature if we 
but understand his system. His song is 
rhythmical, and no matter how many 
of his kind are singing, they never get 
out of time or tune. The warmer the 
weather the faster comes the regular 
notes, and on cool evenings his song 
slows down accordingly. 


And while on the subject of Insects 
it might be well to mention the flying 
Ants. Perhaps many readers never 
saw such a creature, or did not even 
know of their existence. However, we 
are all familiar with the Ants that 


build their crumbly little hills on our 
lawns and between the cracks of side- 
walks. In these little colonies the 
working members of the hill have care- 
fully been tending the sexed Ants. In 
early September the workers eject 
these pampered pets, which have 
wings. The males are many times 
more numerous than the females, and 
their courtship is termed the nuptial 
flight. After the wild scramble for a 
mate the successful and unsuccessful 
males alike crawl away and die, and 
the females deliberately pull off their 
wings and look about for good places 
to establish colonies of their own. The 
peculiar thing about the flight is that 
it comes at almost the precise moment 
in every colony over an extended area. 


The Birds, too, believe in prepared- 
ness. Some have already started in a 
leisurely way for their Southern 
homes, and many others have congre- 
gated in large flocks, ready to start 
on their journey on a moment’s notice. 


Birds that do not migrate are look- 
ing about for the most comfortable 
places to live during the cold months, 
and are seeking out the best locations 
where food is plentiful. This is a 
good time to begin feeding the Birds 
near our homes, assuring them of ex- 
tended hospitality for the Winter. 


The Birds that travel long distances 
are changing their gay, summer 
clothes for inconspicuous garb. It is 
often hard to recognize the Birds that 
come in the Spring as the same ones 
that leave in the Fall, their dress is so 
changed. 


Toward the last of the month we 
will miss the sleepy little song of the 
Pewee. All Summer he sang when the 
majority of Birds were silent, but 
soon he will be leaving us to sing his 
song to other folks. 





Lights and Shadows of September. 


A road near Port Clinton, Ohio 
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The Meadow Lark is very likely to 
begin singing again in September, and 
often far into October he tries to make 
us believe that it is again “Spring o’ 
the year.” 


Goldfinches and Kinglets frequent 
our gardens, with their tinkling music, 
in search of seeds. Happy they are 
when the first Cosmos goes to seed, or 
the big Sunflower seed-pads ripen. 
They are especially thankful to us if 
we crush the Sunflower seeds and place 
them on the garden posts, or put them 
in little pans fastened on the posts. 
Their delight is unbounded when they 
find a bed of Lettuce gone to seed, for 
this is indeed a rare luxury for them. 


Blue Jays are noisy enough this 
month to remind us that all the Birds 
have not lost their vocal organs, 
and in the moist woodlands we find 
plenty of Robins chirping, but seldom 
singing. 


The Flowers of September are 
gorgeous. Following the course of a 
stream or in the meadows we find 
abundant bloom. 


Yellow Bidens, or the large Bur 
Marigold is conspicuous in damp 
places, as also are the graceful stalks 
of Blue Vervain, and growing almost 
out of the stream bed we may find 
large numbers of Turtle Head, most 
appropriately named. 


Damp meadows are abloom with 
Boneset; and Joe-Pye Weed, Iron 
Weed and Goldenrod make the picture 
complete with their striking colors. 


Early September finds the first 
members of the Aster family putting 
in their appearance, and by the middle 
of the month we are overwhelmed by 
their numbers and beauty. In the 
swamps we find them, or along the 
driest fence rows, in every shade of 
lavender and purple, from tiny dwarf 
Asters to giant, fringed beauties. 


Plants, too, believe in preparedness. 
Many of them, such as the Thistle, 
Teasel and Mullein are forming 
rosettes of leaves which lie close to 
the ground. They are getting a good 
start now to be ready to shoot into 
tall, flowering stalks when warm days 
come next Spring. 


Other plants are busy sending their 
seeds out into the world, some on tiny 
parachutes that sail long distances; 
others that stick to people and animals 
as they pass; and still others that 
scatter their seeds only in their own 
vicinity. 

Pasture Mushrooms and Puffballs 
make September an interesting month 
for those who enjoy these delicacies. 
But whether we are out to gather 
Mushrooms and the many other 
goodies this month has to offer, or to 
admire the beauty about us, we are 
going to find so much to claim our 
attention that we are apt to come to 
the conclusion that thirty short days 
are entirely too few for so many 
wonders. 











“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters reveived, prove the unique rela- 
itonship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“TI have been enjoying a week of poor health. 
Yes, actually enjoying it, as I have read THE 
FLoweR GROWER as I have never read it before.” 

(Ellington, Conn.) 


“Do I enjoy THE Fiower Grower? I should 
say I did! When it comes my companion says 
there is no use speaking to me or asking me 
questions until I have read it through.” 

(Green Bay, Wis.) 


“I have recommended THE FLOWER GROWER to 
many flower lovers. It is the best-balanced mag- 
azine I have ever chanced to see. It is based on 
common sense and a broad line of general in- 
formation.” (West Chester, Penna.) 


“I am a constant reader of THE FLOWER 
Grower, which I look forward to receiving every 
month, on account of its varied and useful arti- 
cles.” (Palmerston North, New Zealand) 


“THE FLOWER GROWER covers a lot of ground, 
and is one of the few magazines of which I keep 
all copies for future reference.” 

(Irvington, N. J:) 

“I join with all my heart in the praise and ap- 
preciation in the magazine for all the good it 
does and all it has done for me. I approve of the 
fact that you keep the advertisements out of the 
text. It is the most considerate thing for your 
readers, and we read the ads with more pleasure 
when they do not interfere with the text. This 
puts THE FLOWER GROWER among our first-class 
publications.” (Seattle, Wash.) 

“I do not think that there is a magazine on 
the market that deals with flowers so thoroughly 
as THE FLOWER GROWER.” (Cincinnati, Ohio) 


“It takes me no more than half an hour to get 
all I want out of , but I consume 
hours over each number of THE FLOWER GROWER. 
And whereas the first goes into my bedroom waste 
paper basket after a half-hour, THE FLOWER 
GRowWER is religiously saved each month for future 
reference, I have every copy that has come to me 
since I first subscribed some four or five years 
ago.” (Washington, D. C.) 

“I enjoy every page of THE FLOWER GROWER 
for its open discussions and interesting articles. 
It is bound to be a favorite with every true flower 
lover.” (Laurel, Miss.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best gardening 
paper that I have come across, and although I 
had decided to drop my subscription, when it 
stopped coming, woman-like, I changed my mind. 
I have found it to be of great assistance to me, 
as I am only a beginner at gardening. One thing 
I like about it is that there are not a lot of fancy 
ads, and you do not have to turn way to the back 
to finish an article as you do in most of the 
American Magazines.” (Montreal, Que., Can.) 

“Until three years ago I did not know one 
flower from the other. I bought a magazine which 
was some help to me, but accidentally THE 
FLOWER Grower fell into my hands and ever since 
then I am a careful reader from cover to cover. 
Four years ago my place 200 x 200 feet was a 
weed field and today it is called a paradise. 

“Everybody around here knows about my flower 
garden, and all the credit is due THE FLOWER 
GROWER, and I do not know what I would do with- 
out it.” (West Cape May, N. J.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best and most 
fascinating magazine of its kind I have ever had 

e good fortune to come across and I shall look 
forward each month to the new one.” 

(Staunton, Va.) 


“Enjoy your editorials very much. They make 
us set up und think, and perhaps we may be able 
to see more of this wonderful old ‘Universe’.” 

(Mt. Eden, Calif.) 

“I enjoy THE FLoweR GROWER very much in- 
deed, and recommend it to my friends at every 
opportunity.” (West Medford, Mass.) 

“I have been delighted with THE FLOWER 
Grower, and especially by the frank way you ex- 
press yourself. The reading matter is also extra 
good, and I shall recommend it to all my friends.” 

(Walla Walla, Wash.) 

“Your most valuable ‘Magazine with a Mission’ 
is surely endearing itself to me, and I have loaned 
copies of it to prospective subscribers. All good 
wishes for your success.” (Sherwood, Ore.) 


“I think the magazine grows better with each 
igsue and both Mr. M. and myself really enjoy 
reading it. Mr. M. likes your editorials. May you 
live many years to edit so worth while a mag- 
azine.” (Silver Park, Sask.) 

“I would be sorry to miss a copy as I find THE 
FLOWER GROWER a wonderful help to me in my 
gardening.” (Morrisville, Vt.) 

“I would not be without THE FLOWER GROWER 
for twice its cost. I have every number for five 
years and refer to the files many times.” 

(Potsdam, N.Y.) 














BEST TIME TO MOVE IRIS 
—UGLIEST IRIS 


A little over a year ago I wrote a 
short article for THE FLOWER GROWER 
on what I considered the best time to 
plant Iris. Another Iris season has 
passed and I see no reason to change 
my mind, in fact I am more firmly con- 
vinced that the best time to move them is 
immediately after blooming. 

For that article I was criticized by 
Brother Smith, of Massachusetts, whose 
criticism proved nothing to me except 
the fact that I stated in the first para- 
graph of that article: That is, that Iris 
can be successfully moved at any time. 
Of course I understand Brother Smith’s 
viewpoint. He is a commercial grower, 
as are we; and I think his slogan used 
to be “What you want when you want 
it.” 

We also move Iris from the time the 
ground is fit until August 15th; and 
Peonies from then until the ground 
freezes; but I think that Brother Smith 
will agree with me that the best Peony 
moving time is early September. 

Came then a gentleman from Tennes- 
see who said that he agreed with Brother 
Smith that Spring was the best time as 
he planted one in the Spring (presum- 
ably a single rhizome, or at most two, 
as all Iris growers should) and had 
nine bloom-stalks the next Spring. Just 
how big a clump did you move? He 
does not agree at all, as Brother Smith 
said any time. 


Some lady said Queen of May was the 
ugliest Iris. I don’t think so. I suggest 
as a list of the six ugliest named Iris, 
the following in order of their merit, or 
rather demerit. Nuee d’ Orage (Syn 
Storm Cloud), Mady Carriere, Darius, 
Nibelungen, Princess Victoria Louise, 
and Gracchus, also a highly-tinted one, 
which, except for height and form, is 
my idea of zero in an Iris,—Asia for an 


extra. 
A. W. MACKENZIE, (Ind.) 


GETTING THE CHILDREN 
INTERESTED 


In the June number of THE FLOWER 
GROWER you appealed to the middle-aged 
to solve the problem as to how we may 
get the children to appreciate flowers 
and to observe and love them. 


For twenty years I have been teaching 
the young folks drawing and painting. 
In bad weather we have flowers in the 
house as a study from which to draw or 
or to paint. In good weather, I take the 
children outside to paint from Nature. 
We rarely go farther than my own gar- 
den. Never, when I taught in schools, 
did I find a child who did not love to 
paint from flowers and plants. It is the 
same now since I am teaching at my own 
home. When I take them to the garden 
they are more than delighted. They love 
the color and they love the form and 
characteristics of the flowers and plants. 
They study the forms of the trees and 
their personalities. They love to paint 
landscapes even in a simple way. 

So, my idea would be, to place a box 
of good water-colors and good brushes 


in the hands of every child 
years of age. 
tions in the use of them and then a 


é Past sey, 
Give them good instrue. 


eight years of age they are 
gin painting the simplest 
these lessons are kept up, you can see 
the results. They may not be arti 
It isn’t necessary. But they wil] grow 
up with a greater appreciation for the 
beauties of Nature and for the great oy. 
doors. 

I know my love for flowers began when 
but a child. All I could draw was 4 
Daisy, but I drew pages and pages of 
Daisies. Then I took my father’s water. 
colors and painted them every color 
there was in the box. And now, do | 
raise Daisies? Every color! 


Mrs. EARL GROETZINGER, ( Wis.) 


ready to be 
flowers, [f 


GLADIOLUS NOTES 


What the Editor had to say about 
Gladiolus culture was interesting as I am 
very fond of these now-popular flowers, 
The pink, Evelyn Kirtland, the red vari. 
ety, War, and the white variety Peace, 
have been exceptionally satisfactory to 
me. 

I have found some varieties of Gladi- 
olus that will produce seeds, but unless 
one is fond of experimenting, and has 
the time for this sort of work, it is 
better to buy bulbs from reliable growers, 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


DOES SNAKE SWALLOW YOUNG 
TO PROTECT FROM DANGER? 


It has been doubted that the Red Racer 
mother Snake allows her young to run 
down her throat in time of danger. | 
do not know any other name for this 
Snake than Red Racer. It is very com- 
mon in the West. 

When my parents lived in Arizona in 
1897, one warm spring day my mother 
had occasion to look at the beehives 
which stood near a sod stable made of 
bogs of Johnson Grass. She saw a large 
Red Racer Snake near the wall of the 
stable. The Snake acted as if she wanted 
to fight, then she dodged partly under a 
beehive and immediately 12 or 15 baby 
Snakes, the size of a darning needle, 
swiftly fled, one after another down her 
open mouth. After this she showed no 
signs of fight, but was quiet. 

My mother was so astonished that she 
wondered if the Snakes were in reality 
or in her boots. She would like to have 
you print this and see if any of the 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER cal 
verify it. 

I read in an article by a naturalist 
that no kind of Snake ever had this 
habit. : 

Grorcie KNIpP, (Calif.) 


WINTER BUTTERFLY 


Your queries about the Butterfly found 
in Midwinter probably refer to 
Mourning Cloak. It is 3% inches broad, 
nearly black wings with creamy border. 
This Butterfly, and all the Vanessa fam 
ily, winter in the imago, or fully 
veloped form. They hibernate under 
stones, loose bark, fence rails, etc., am 
come out occasionally on sunny day 
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their eggs early in Spring on 
They oa plant, Elms, Willows, and Pop- 
‘ The Caterpillar moults four times 
before going into a Chrysalis. There are 
two or more broods in the northern 

tes. 

a are several species of Butterfly 
that hibernate _in the imago form ;— 
most of them hibernate in the chrysalis 
form. There are also some that winter 
over as eggs, notably the Tent Cater- 
ilar. There are also some that winter 
in the caterpillar stage. I think all of 
us have found a wooly-bear Caterpillar 
curled up under a protecting board in 
the Winter, or walking abroad on a warm 


ed Mrs. H. T. Lewis, (N.Y.) 


PAPER MULCH 


Tried it last year on Raspberry rows. 
Kept down all weeds well except wild 
Morning Glory and kept even that rather 
subdued. Season far too wet to test its 
moisture-conserving qualities. Tried on 
Crookneck Squash, with check hills with- 
out paper. It saved practically all weed- 
ing and made me wish I’d used: it all 
around the hills as well as on them. 


An unusually dark Summer didn’t give 
it a fair test on its claim of keeping 
temperature of ground several degrees 
above normal, but on the whole the 
mulched hills did better than those with- 
out. Against Pea rows, and particularly 
along the narrow space between double 
rows on same support, it saved much 
weeding. 

In all cases, once in position and edges 
weighted a bit with small stones or a 
bit of earth or tucked a little into the 
ground, there was practically no trouble 
as to its blowing loose. It stood a mod- 
erate amount of walking on, with rubber 
soles and occasional hard heels. No ob- 
servable bad effects. 

A. S. H., (N.Y.) 


THE SEAL OF SOLOMON’S SEAL 


If Helen M. Carvell, who wrote about 
the Solomon’s Seal (on page 340) in 
July issue, would dig down to the root- 
stalk, I believe she would find a better 
reason for naming it “Seal” than she 
gave—as being found in the flowers. 


The last year’s stalk leaves a round 
scar, about the size of a dime on the 
rootstalk of a large plant. Rows of them 
may be seen, one for each year, with the 
new bud forming at the point for the 
next year’s plant. These stamp-like im- 
pressions strongly suggest a seal and 
if strings are necessary for tying around 
the document, they can readily be ima- 
gined in the rootlets. 


A legend among the Arabs tells that 
the seal of Solomon was a 6-pointed star 
formed by the intersection of two equi- 
lateral triangles. This traditional seal 
of Solomon’s is said to be found by cut- 
ting the rootstalk in a cross section. 
After reading this “new one” to me (in 
one of my books on flowers) I cut one 
across at my first opportunity, but saw 
nothing of the kind;—it was nearly 
round and the texture resembled that of 
a raw potato. 

RENA BAUER, ( Wis.) 


“THE REMEDY FOR CRIME” 


I am in agreement with the Editor 
that educating our young is the real 
remedy for crime. As a member of a 


local Parent-Teachers Association I have 
been much impressed by the books of 
Angelo Patri, and his articles. They 
are syndicated by the daily papers. He 
seems especially to understand children 
and in his article “Behind Nearly Every 
Lie, there Lies a Fear” he explains in 
a lucid way why so many young children 
learn to be untruthful. This man has 
made a study of child life for many years 
and by his books and newspaper articles 
he has done much to throw light on the 
best way of instructing our youth. 


Mrs. ELLA F. FLANDERS, (N.Y.) 


HUMMING BIRD “PLAYS ’POSSUM” 


Humming Birds “play ’possum.” We 
had always heard that Humming Birds 
died when handled, so when I saw a 
young one in the window I was puzzled 
to know what to do. There was nothing 
to do but pick it up, so I did. To my 
dismay it immediately “died.” ~But I 
held it out in my hand and it was soon 
gone like a flash. I know of two other 
instances like this. 


GEORGIE KNIppP, (Calif.) 


AGE AND A LOVE OF FLOWERS 


In the June number I saw an article 
by the Editor with the above title. Per- 
haps others will be interested in know- 
ing that in the Cleveland public schools 
much is being done to arouse in the chil- 
dren, a love of Flowers. In one of our 
older schools, where the environment is 
street-car tracks, back alleys, and garb- 
age cans, the children are taught to make 
small wooden window-boxes and to plant 
in them seeds, mostly Flowers. Some- 
times the empty wooden boxes which are 
used for cream cheeses are given them 
by the grocers. When the plants are 
—— enough the children take them 

ome, 


If you could see the enthusiasm which 
is shown when the first leaf pushes 
through the earth, and the pride ex- 
hibited when the plant has produced two 
or three leaves, you would realize that 
most children are born with a love of 
Flowers which needs only a chance to 
expand. 

I think most people make a mistake by 
having children plant vegetables instead 
of Flowers. Just start him in on some- 
thing which is. easy to grow and has 
plenty of Flowers; let it be his very 
own garden, and we need not worry 
about the rest of it. 


ELLA FRANCES CLARK, (Ohio) 


TO PROPAGATE ORIENTAL POPPY 


The Oriental Poppy is readily prop- 
agated by cuttings from the rootstalk, 
as well as by seed. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 


DESERT FLORA 


While much of our native Flora is be- 
coming extinct, from fertile Mountains 
and Plains, the flowers of the South- 
western Deserts will have a_ better 
chance for long-continued existence. 
Safely-shelved on terraced ledges, and 
cliff-bound buttes, and miniature staked- 
plains; secure from domestic animals 
and deer (and globe trotters), they 
bloom and produce their seed, and ripen 
their roots for another season’s bloom. 
Some desert prospectors note their 
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beauty closely enough to describe them. 
Several varieties noted by the writer 
are seen near a few trails that are sel- 
dom used. Ponies will disregard the 
bits and leave the trail to browse the 
Spiderwort (Tradescantia). This desert 
species has a root stalk about five-eighth 
inches in diameter, nearly two feet 
straight down, and there divided into 
many white fleshy cords like the crown 
of an asparagus plant or more like the 
tail end of a crinoid (fossil). The flower 
head is a summer perpetual bloomer. 
The bloom is abundant, paler blue, a 
little smaller than those of middle west- 
ern prairies. The ripened seed are found 
in cluster of bloom and buds so a Pony 
gets green provender and grain in one 
mouthful. There Primroses, Pentstemon, 
Abronias, Columbines are in varieties. 


Mrs. J. W. OGDEN, (Utah) 


PHYSOSTEGIA PERSISTENT 


To Charlotte Allison (Month by Month 
with the Flowers) : 


The trouble with Physostegia is not 
how to transplant it but how to kill the 
gosh durn thing. Tear up a sod of it 
(and it sure makes a sod), throw it out 
in the alley, leave it there all Winter, 
and next Spring it will grow merrily 
along. Shear the crown off with a 
scuffe hoe once a month and it still 
grows on. 

“DUNSALEN,” (Ind.) 


TO CLEAN FLOWER VASES 


To clean Flower Vases: press down 
and whirl them around in the snow up- 
side down or let potato parings and 
water stand in them for a time. 


RENA BAUER, ( Wisc.) 


WILD PURPLE ASTERS 


These I found about four miles north 
of Harrisburg, Pa., in the Fall of 1927. 
I lifted several clumps, making about 
15 plants for setting. The photograph 
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was made about a year after planting. 
This Aster is dark purple with small 
yellow center, and is about 2% inches in 
— The plant is about 5% feet 
igh. 
A. F. ReExroTH, (Penna.) 


FLOWERS FOR WINTER BLOOM 


Plants which bloom satisfactorily dur- 
ing the Winter at least in Northern 
homes, are bulbs like Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissi, some Darwin Tulips and Crocus. 
These are potted in the Fall. 

Then there are Chinese Primroses, 
Primula obconica, Cinerarias and Cycla- 
men. These may be bought from a flor- 
ist or started the previous Spring. 

There is also a small, ever-blooming 
Begonia whose name I do not know. 
It grows compact or spindling, accord- 
ing to soil and light. There is a white 
and a red Begcnia of similar nature. 

Sometimes, Geraniums and Fuchsias 
bloom well in late Winter. Coleus have 
leaves as pretty as flowers. Two or 
three white and green-leaved Geraniums 
are nearly as attractive as flowers. 

Chrysanthemums sometimes do well 
in living room in Fall. 

Many self-sown annuals, like Verbe- 
nas, Phlox drummondi and Cornflowers 
(Bachelor’s Buttons) may be potted and 
brought into flower in well-lighted win- 
dow. 

The bulbs are perhaps best of all— 
very easy to grow, beautiful, and inter- 
esting. Hyacinths, Paperwhite Narcis- 
sus, and Chinese Sacred Lilies may be 
grown in dishes of water, the bulbs sup- 
ported by pebbles. 


BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


TESTS FOR MUSHROOM 


In the “Questions and Answers” col- 
umns of the April issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER just received, appears the state- 
men of I. Hatfield in regard to testing 
the edibility of Mushrooms by boiling a 
piece of silverware with them. 


This is an extremely dangerous 
method, as borne out by the statements 
of widely-recognized authorities whose 
knowledge of the subject is unquestion- 
able. 


For instance: Dr. E. L. Palmer in a 
Cornell bulletin says “There is no rule 
by which all poisonous Toadstools may 
be detected. The fact that some will 
make a penny black or turn silver a dif- 
ferent color is not a safe clue to follow 
in detecting dangerous kinds. Neither 
can one rely upon the fact that in one 
case the skin of the cap peels readily or 
does not peel readily. The only safe 
practice is to know the plants used to be 
non-poisonous and to leave all others 
alone.” 


Mr. F. C. Stewart, Chief in Research 
in Botany at the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, says: 
“None of the popular Mushroom ‘tests’ 
are reliable. There are several of them, 
but it seems sufficient to speak in detail 
of but one, namely, the so-called silver 
test. This has been in vogue for cen- 
turies and is still frequently used. It 
consists in placing a silver spoon (or 
other silver object) in the dish in which 
the Fungi are being cooked. If the 
silver becomes blackened the Fungi is 
pronounced Toadstools and discarded as 
poisonous; but if it does not tarnish the 
Fungi are Mushrooms and safe to eat. 


This test will detect decomposition and, 
to that extent is useful. But as a means 
of distinguishing between poisonous and 
non-poisonous species of Fungi it is not 
merely useless but dangerous, because 
even one of the most deadly species, 
Amanita phalloides, will not discolor 
silver if cooked while in a fresh con- 
dition.” 

Dr. William S. Thomas, author of the 
recent “Field Book of Common Gilled 
Mushrooms” says: “And as to the old- 
fashioned silver spoon test by which it 
was thought that a silver spoon thrust 
among cooking Mushrooms would be 
quickly tarnished if they were poisonous 
and remain bright if they were edible, 
that was long ago proved to be most 
unreliable by a fatal experiment in 
which several persons lost their lives 
because the cook put confidence in it.” 

In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER I have noticed a statement that 
Mushrooms eaten by insects were non- 
poisonous. 

In Farmers’ Bulletin No. 796 of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, ap- 
pears the statement that this is a dan- 
gerous supposition, inasmuch as insects 
infest the most poisonous as well as the 
most edible species of Fungi. 

Therefore it is plainly to be seen that 
this test and the silver test are not to 
be depended upon and the only safe way 
is to “know your Mushrooms,” discard- 
ing all not absolutely known to be edible. 


H. W. BLANDING, (N.Y.) 


MOLE TREE 


Speaking of “Mole Trees”; my grand- 
mother had a Tree by that name and 
it was not a Castor Oil Plant. 

It had small light-green pointed leaves, 
which clasped about the stalk, and small 
pale yellow flowers blossomed from the 
leaf base. The broken stems gave out a 
viscid, milk-like juice. The plant was like 
a dwarf Tree about 4 or 5 feet tall. 

There were no Moles in the garden 
where this Tree grew, but there were 
Moles not far away. Whether this was 
due to virtue of the Tree, who can tell. 


GEORGIE KNIPP, (Calif.) 


THE HOME-TOWN 
FLOWER EXCHANGE 


One of the most helpful and successful 
of community services is the inaugura- 
tion of a “Flower Exchange” for the 
purpose of interchanging varieties of 
plants, bulbs and roots and thereby stim- 
ulating interest in the culture of flowers. 

The arrangements are easily made. 
The one of which I have personal knowl- 
edge is conducted under the auspices of 
a Woman’s Club but any group of in- 
terested people can foster such a move- 
ment. Ours is usually held about the 
middle of April, the most favorable time 
for transplanting in this particular lo- 
cality. A few weeks previous to the time 
decided upon, notice is given to the public 
through the papers, and announcements 
given at various club and organization 
meetings. Requests are made for every- 
one to bring plants or bulbs they may 
wish to contribute and receive in return 
anything offered which they may desire. 

The exchange was held this year at a 
home where there is a large porch on 
two sides of the house and here were 
provided improvised tables on which the 
contributions were placed by the com- 
mittee in charge. Pasteboard boxes and 


paper sacks were provided a] 

majority brought their own baskets. sa 
exchange is held all one day and g 
tinuous stream of visitors attests to the 
popularity of the plan. Most of the 
patrons were women and each hel 
herself to all that was offered. No limi 
is placed on the amount taken, for he 
who have large gardens contribute 
liberally and do not wish anything ; 
return. We find that it is rare tndead 
for anyone to take advantage of the 
liberality by appropriating too much 
and the more simple the rules the more 
successful is the exchange. Visitors me 
asked to register, though this is imma. 
terial as it is only for the purpose of 
securing data as to how many are bene- 
fited. People are urged to contribute if 
only a small amount, and many who 
have no gardens are given plants to en. 
courage them to make a start. 


At first thought it might seem that 
this plan would work a detriment to the 
professional florist but quite the con. 
trary is true. Many persons have an 
idea that it is a difficult thing to grow 
flowers and so they hesitate to under. 
take gardening, but with a little en. 
couragement through the example and 
experience of others, and especially 
with a start of bulbs or plants given 
them, they are willing to make the ven- 
ture and in the majority of cases, 
Nature completes the task. With the 
thrill of the first success the hobby of 
flower culture soon possesses the novice 
and he speedily outgrows his amateurish 
efforts, becoming an ardent enthusiast 
and eager to add to his collection more 
choice and rare varieties which are not 
to be secured at the flower exchange. 

By supporting everything that tends 
to increase community interest in flower 
culture the profession will soon see a 
marked increase in business and the 
florists would find it commercially to 
their interests to initiate propaganda 
for a “Flower Exchange.” 


DELLA ADAMS LEITNER, (Idaho) 


MICE AND WASPS 


Late in the Fall when a warm day 
comes, the Wasps swarm into rooms by 
dozens. We killed perhaps thirty one 
day and meant to go next day and sweep 
them up, in an unused room. Next day 
not a Wasp was seen and rearranging 
the clothes in the dresser drawers we 
found the wings of Wasps but the bodies 
had evidently been eaten by Mice. Per- 
haps this may be what becomes of the 
Wasps in Winter, as so few are found 
in the Spring. 

Mrs. CALLIE CAWTHON, (Tenn.) 


“BALANCED VIEW- 
POINT” AND ANTS 


oon the kitchen doorway they 
first appeared, a shifting line of 
small* black Ants making their way 
across the room to the “cooler” that is a 
part of every California bungalow. 
Poisoned syrup applied to a sponge and 
placed at the point of their appearance 
caused enough destruction among them 
that after a time that way of entrance 
was given up. Their second appearance 
a few days later was from between the 
sashes of the window over the sink, 4 
route that was quickly abandoned when 
a liberal sprinkling of ant powder was 
placed on top of the lower sash. Seeing 
no more ef them for a few days, I 
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-discarded fish-globe will serve. 








we were rid of them, when with- 
earning a whole shelf of the cooler 
cd found usurped by the Ants. This 
time they had come from behind the 
window-casing directly into the cooler 
that joins it, without making their pres- 
ence known in the kitchen. The block- 
ing of this passage caused the next in- 
ss to be through a crack in the 
plastered back wall of the cooler, then 
jater through a crack in the kitchen 
Jaster and along the wall to the cooler. 
My patience was becoming consider- 
ably exhausted when Father remarked; 


“After all, the Ants are doing only the 
natural thing. They are trying to sus- 
tain life and our foodstuffs are to them 
a legitimate means of doing it. When 
I had paid for my farm back East, 
years, ago, I thought I owned it, but it 
often occurred to me later that the Birds, 
Gophers, Rabbits, and the like, thought 
they owned it too. And in a way they 
did own it. My paying down the money 
did not take away their right to exist 
on the ground that was their habitat, 
although I was often compelled to defend 
my crops from them in the interest of 
my own welfare.” 


“That sounds like the ‘Balanced 
Viewpoint’ the Editor of THE FLOWER 
GROWER advocates,” I said to myself. 
“T shall try to maintain it towards these 
Ants.” And while the resolution did not 
penefit the Ants in particular, war 
against them being carried to the point 
where the cooler was once more safe for 
our food supply, I felt much the better 
for thinking of them as they were, a 
persistent, well-organized colony of crea- 
tures intent on self-preservation, rather 
than looking upon them as an enemy 
whose purpose was to torment and to 


destroy. 
N. H. C., (Mo.) 
EpiTor’s NOTE:— 


The above tells the story of the Bal- 
anced Viewpoint which the Editor has 
been advocating these many months. The 
Balanced Viewpoint does not tolerate 
pests as such but it does regard pests in 
their true place. Pests as pests, must be 
fought by the human race, but it must 
be remembered at the same time that, 
as suggested above, pests are only fol- 
lowing out their natural trend of exist- 
ence and therefore hate need not enter 
the human heart in fighting pests. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR A FERNERY 


For those who cannot afford an ex- 
pensive fernery this suggestion comes 
as a little substitute within the reach of 
everyone. 

If you have a deep dish of plain glass, 
with a cover, you are lucky. If not, a 
A plate 
of plain glass to cover it may be obtained 
at any five-and-ten-cent store. Or if 
neither of these is available, a common 
fruit jar will serve. 

Collect from the woods Mosses and 
tiny Ferns. If you can add to these 
some of the Partridge Berry vines with 
their scarlet berries—good. Arrange 
them loosely in the jar or dish, putting 
the vines with the berries next to the 
sides of the dish. A common crochet 
hook may aid in getting them placed 
artistically. 

If rains have been plentiful there will 
be enough moisture in the plants to sup- 
ply all needs. If it happens to be a dry 
time moisten a little, but never enough 
to produce water in the dish. Too much 
moisture will induce mildew. Then there 


is nothing to do but to take things out 
and give them a general renovation, re- 
moving all mildewed leaves. The dish 
will always be warm inside even though 
the room is cool. The tiny Mosses and 
Ferns will send up new growth and the 
berries will grow more plump if the 
proper warmth and moisture are. sup- 
plied. The plain glass will allow one to 
view this growth at all times though you 
may occasionally want to lift the cover 
and see the growing greens more clearly 
and to note new plants which you did 
not even know you had included. 
BESSIE L. PUTNAM, (Penna.) 


THE SPOTTED CALLA 


“Calla Lily” is hard to pronounce, hav- 
ing too many l’s—and a Calla is not a 
Lily. 

The Spotted Leaf Calla (Richardia 
alba maculata) was formerly a popular 
summer plant, set outside in tile or vase. 
The plant is more erect than the large 
Calla and it is wintered, dormant, in a 
basement in the soil in which it grew. 
The flowers (or rather the white cover- 
ings) turn green at maturity and are 
full of seeds which grow readily. The 
seedlings are neither spotted nor sagit- 
tate the first year. 


GEO. S. WoopRUFF, (Iowa) 


THE DESTRUCTION OF 
BITTERSWEET VINES 


This will soon be very rare and 
scarce, owing to people realizing what 
prices the florists in the big cities ob- 
tain for a few twigs of this pretty win- 
ter parlor decoration. 

I can truthfully speak as to Penn- 
sylvania and New York as it has hurt 
me to see how vines have been torn up 
by automobilists. If they would use prun- 
ing shears instead of ripping and tearing 
the vines and so kill the roots; as by 
using shears the vine is only retarded 
from bearing its fruit a year or two. 

One nowadays has to go back off the 
auto roads a long distance to obtain 
any fair twigs of this vine. 
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The public also should realize that 
they are taking food away from our 
Birds by selling these vines, as our na- 
tive Grouse and other Birds feed on 
this. 

In your October issue you wrote a few 
words about this, (on page 445) but, 
Mr. Cooper, I feel that your magazine 
can do much good in the conservation of 
our native trees, shrubs, vines, etc. 

A fiorist in my city informed me he 
had to send men in an auto way out to 
Pennsylvania for his supply of Bitter- 
sweet and I believe he sells a large quan- 
tity of it. 

R. S. G., (N. Y¥.) 


SPIDER BUILDS NEST 


The Garden Spider (Araneida gigas) 
paints her nest with a secretion from 
her body. The name Araneida gigas is 
found in the January number of THE 
FLOWER, 1929, page 33. This article 
gives a perfect description of this Spider 
as I know it. One built her web in some 
alfalfa under a window and soon made 
her bag-like nest which was much larger 
than herself. I did not see her make it 
but I saw her paint it. She reached her 
two foremost feet down in the region of 
her spinnerets and got some reddish- 
brown color on them and then applied it 
to the nest. It took her several days to 
accomplish this and then she disappeared. 
The nest looked real bright and pretty 
but I don’t know whether it changed 
color or not as some dogs soon destroyed 
it by rolling on it. 

GEORGIE KNIppP, (Calif.) 


MULCH PAPER SUCCEEDS 
ON STRAWBERRY BED 


My son is progressive, as all youths of 
the present day, and he tried mulch 
paper on our Strawberry bed with suc- 
cess. But I think it is a problem how 
to keep it in place when the wind is 
high. It certainly scared off the Birds, 
which was a real benefit and saved us 
from using netting. 


Mrs. W. S. BoyDEN, (Conn.) 
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The floriferous Hydrangea as 


a hedge planting, Rochester, N.Y. 



































































There’s never a day that’s sweeter 
Than a warm September day ; 

It makes us really understand 
What God has done since May. 


Mary B. SApporis 


J a survey of garden and field 
now dominated with crimson, 
purple, and gold, then recall the 
pastel coloring of the springtime 
beauty, to realize the great change 
that has been wrought in many subtle 
ways. 


This is the time when you get a 
demonstration of what may be reason- 
ably expected from the labor done in 
Spring and Summer, provided that 
you heeded the advice to sow seeds of 
the best quality. Enjoy and reap the 
harvest, and begin to plan for the 
coming year. 


As the leaves begin to fall and 
stalks, vines, grass clippings, etc., ac- 
cumulate in the garden, use all this 
healthy organic matter to form a com- 
post. If placed in a pile, thoroughly 
watered and turned over from time to 
time, in the Spring it will be decom- 
— and may be used to enrich the 
soil. : 


In the North, Apple trees may be 
planted this month just as well as in 
the Spring. If for home use, select 
an early, a medium, and a late-fruiting 
variety so that the maturing season 
may be extended over as long a time 
as possible. It is feasible to have sev- 
eral varieties grafted on one tree. 


September is considered the ideal 
time for dividing or planting out new 
Peonies, for when set out now, the 
roots have plenty of time to become 
well-established before the ground 
freezes. Avoid deep planting and hav- 
ing fresh manure anywhere near the 
roots. If fertilizing is necessary, a 
top-dressing of bone meal may be used 
for the purpose. 


If your clumps of German Iris have 
not been divided for the past three 
years, it is advisable to attend to it 
and this is a good time to do the work. 
You will notice that the roots, or as 
they are called rhizomes, of the old 
clumps are often nearly out of the 
ground. As this is characteristic of 
this class of plants, do not reset the 
roots deeply in the soil. 


As the season advances, do not cut 
the lawn too often or too closely. Al- 
low the roots to store up energy to 
tide over the winter months. If 
needed, seeding may be done at this 
time. Use only a high-grade lawn seed 
mixture. Grass established in the Fall 
will show results earlier in the Spring. 


As next year’s crop is produced on 
new canes, the old canes on Rasp- 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


berry plants may be cut back on those 
varieties that bear only one crop; but 
do not prune the ever-bearing vari- 
eties like St. Regis which produces a 
fall crop in addition to the earlier crop 
of berries. 


To check Cabbage heads from crack- 
ing open, bend the stalks over so as to 
break the roots on one side, thus slow- 
ing up growth. If full-grown heads 
can be used at once, merely cut out 
the main part of the head allowing 
the coarse outer leaves to grow on for 
food for poultry or stock. 


It is time to think of and to make 
preparations for the indoor garden. 
The choice of plants to be cultivated 
should receive careful attention. If 
the windows have an exposure where 
there is little direct sunshine, shade- 
loving plants should be selected. 


Bright-leaved Coleus are valuable to 
give color to the window garden when 
there is a scarcity of bloom. They are 
not difficult to grow and may be grown 
in receptacles of water without any 
soil. Cuttings root readily in water, 
and may be planted in soil, or grown 
on in water for weeks if desired. 


Geraniums are fairly easy to grow 
indoors during the winter months, but 
if they are to produce flowers, they 
should be placed in a window where 
they will receive plenty of sunlight, 
otherwise one is doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 


Many annuals may be satisfactorily 
utilized for indoor winter culture. 
Small plants in the garden may be 
dug up and potted, or plants may be 
raised from seeds, but unless these 
seeds were planted early, the seedlings 
may not produce flowers until Winter 
is nearly over. 


In potting plants, a well-balanced 
soil should be used, and provision be 
made for proper drainage by putting 
pebbles, pieces of broken pots or 
similar material in the bottom of the 
pot. Do not make the mistake of 
using a pot that is too large, as a 
plant will usually do much better in a 
pot that is of a size just large enough 
to accommodate the root system com- 
fortably. Plants may be shifted to 
larger pots as required. Many plants 
actually bloom better when slightly 
pot-bound. 





Noted Reptilist Gives 
Talk on Snakes 


T THE May meeting of the Hudson 
County Aquarium Society, the 
speaker of the evening, Richard Thorne, 
Reptilist, gave a most interesting and in- 
structive lecture on Snakes. His talk 


was well illustrated with : 

showing the different species ait slides 
and their dens; and methods of colleen 
and handling Reptiles, ecting 

In the course of his lecture 
exploded many of the old Mt. Thorne 
snake stories. The Hoop Snake pele 
purely a myth as it is physically a - 
sible for a Snake to form itself inte - 
hoop and roll about. Neither do Seehen 
we 4 or __ at people and can a 
strike a distance approximat thi 
of their total along ely one-third 

Mr. Thorne, at the conclusi : 
talk produced a number of living pl. 
mens from bags, among them bei “ 

: Ing the 
Black Snake, the Milk Snake, the Kin 
Snake, Rattler, and Copperhead. The 
two last mentioned Snakes are the onl 
poisonous Snakes north of the Maser 
Dixon Line, and east of the Mississippi 
He explained that both Rattlers and Cop- 
perheads could be quickly distinguisheq 
from the harmless Snakes because of 
the much shorter and thicker bodies 
Harmless Snakes have long, slender. 
bodies, the diameter being about the 
same from the head to the base of the 
tail. The poison varieties, however, have 
flat, thick bodies, large toward the middle 
and tapering toward the ends. 

Rattlers and Copperheads can be 
handled safely if you know how to do it 
and Mr. Thorne demonstrated how it was 
done by dropping a big Rattler on the 
floor, pinning its head down with a 
forked stick and then grasping it be 
hind the head. He forced the Snake’s 
mouth open, pointed out the fangs and 
made the Snake eject its venom so all 
could see it. It seems that the popular 
conception of a Snake’s fangs is that 
of the forked tongue which it shoots 
forth from its mouth constantly when 
alarmed. Mr. Thorne explained that 
this is not the Snake’s fangs, and neither 
is it the the tongue, but in reality the 
Snake’s ears. On this little forked organ 
it catches the sound vibrations. 

Much. information has been circulated 
on what to do in case of being bitten by 
a poisonous Snake and most of it has 
been proven not only valueless but harm- 
ful because it might lead a victim of a 
Snake bite to delay treatment that would 
be helpful to him. Mr. Thorne explained 
that the Snake’s fangs are on the upper 
jaw and no poison is injected by the 
lower teeth. The wounds made by the 
fangs on the upper jaw are therefore 
the ones that need attention. The flesh 
should be cut open quickly to induce free 
bleeding and a turniquet applied above 
the wound to check the flow of blood back 
to the heart. It is not good policy to suck 
out the blood because some of the poison 
may enter an abrasion in the mouth and 
prove fatal. Permanganate of Potash is 
the best counteractive known and it 
should be gotten quickly and put as 
deeply into the wound as possible. The 
next step is to get in touch with The 
New York Zoological Gardens who have 
a few vials of the only snake serum in 
the country. Special arrangements have 
been made for rushing this serum to 
places where it is needed but none is 
available for sale. 

Contrary to the popular belief, most 
Snakes lead a very useful life and should 
not be wantonly destroyed. For the 
most part they live on rats, mice and 
other vermin and are harmless to human 
life. Rattlers and Copperheads seem to 
prefer the more rocky and barren spaces, 
while the other varieties prefer the 
woods and fields. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
September 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


This work should have been done 
earlier. 
The Paperwhite Narcissus should be 
Janted now in order to get blossoms 
for Thanksgiving. 


If the Vincas in the garden beds 
were kept from going to seed they 
may be lifted at this time and potted 
for winter-blooming indoors. 


The Pelargoniums need a change of 
soil and a shifting of pots at this time. 
Prune and cut out all the soft and 
weak shoots, making the plant sym- 
metrical in shape. Shake all the old 
dirt from the roots and repot in a size 
smaller pot. 


The Chrysanthemums should have 
extra fertilizer from now on until the 
puds open. A splendid help for these 
Jlants is a teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda for each plant, every two weeks 
until they blossom. Take care that 
the nitrate of soda does not touch the 
plant, but sprinkle around the stems. 


Lift and divide the clumps of Bleed- 
ing Heart to increase the supply. The 
Heuchera likewise. These plants are 
both of such beauty that a garden 
cannot have too many specimens. Be- 
side this reason, there is a safety in 
numbers, for if one clump is winter- 
killed perhaps some of the others may 
escape. 


The vines in the porch boxes may be 
taken up and will do well indoors dur- 


Pini the Freesias immediately. 


. ing the Winter, if they are cut back 


most severely in order to induce new 
growth. The Thunbergia or Black- 
eyed-susan can, as a usual thing, be 
successfully transplanted and_ will 
form a most effective addition to the 
window garden. In making the 
change follow the usual procedure for 
transplanting. 


After the middle of the month is 
passed, and the summer drought is 
broken, the work of moving the larger 
shrubs may well be begun. In the 
doing of fall work in the garden one 
is prone to delay. When, suddenly 
it appears, cold weather is at hand 
and the work must wait until Spring. 
So have the holes dug, the shrubs set 
and well-firmed. Water well, and 
they will have several weeks of open 
weather in which to get accustomed 
to the new environment. 


Plenty of garden work to be done at 
this time in lifting, dividing and re- 
setting clumps of perennials. The 
Hardy Phlox should by all means re- 
ceive attention at this season; and, as 
Is often the case, the newly-divided 
and set-out clumps will out-bloom the 
parent stock next year. Leave from 
three to four stems in each clump to 


insure bloom stalks, and the increase 
in a single twelve-month is something 
of a marvel. 


Plant a bed of Regal Lilies this Fall. 
If you already have some in your gar- 
den then plant more. If you have 
never tried growing them, then a 
pleasurable surprise is in store for 
you. The bulbs of these Lilies are 
now so cheap in price that they are 
in reach of even the most modest 
gardener. The Regal Lily will grow 
in any ordinary soil, in either sun or 
shade, and is sure to bloom. Words 
fail to describe its beauty or its ex- 
quisite fragrance. Do not fail to in- 
clude it in your order for bulbs. 


The tender, or Show Chrysanthe- 
mums, should be lifted from the gar- 
den beds the latter part of this month 
and transferred to pots or boxes. Give 
the soil about the plants a thorough 
soaking the day before the work of 
moving is to be done. This causes 
the earth to cling to the roots of the 
plant and they are practically undis- 
turbed by the change. Cut around 
the plant with a spade or fork so that 
a ball of earth the size of the pot can 
be taken up intact. Keep the plants 
in a cool, shady place for a few days 
and water freely. 


Delphiniums can be increased by 
means of cuttings of green wood. This 
work can be done at two different 
times of the year; cuttings may be 
taken from the plants in the early 
Spring, but the more favored time 
is in September when the new shoots, 
or second growth, make their appear- 
ance after the main crop of flower 
stems have been removed. Plant these 
cuttings in a shaded spot that has 
been well dug, and cover with a glass 
jar. The glass should remain until 
the following Spring, when, if the cut- 
ting has lived, a well-rooted little plant 
will be found. 


September is the Peony planting 
month; and also the Peony transplant- 
ing month. For if the old, well-estab- 
lished clumps are not blooming per- 
haps the remedy they need is a 
division of the roots. Or, if the clump 
transplanted two or more years ago 
fails to bloom, it may be planted too 
far down in the ground and should be 
lifted and reset. If there is one thing 
the Peony seems to resent it is deep 
planting. The crown should be placed 
two inches below the surface of the 
ground; some growers advocate only 
one inch, but that is rather extreme. 
The hole should be large enough to 
hold the entire plant without crowd- 
ing. This is a point that is sometimes 
overlooked in our hurry to get a job 
done and we push the plant in just any 
old way. Peony-planting should be 
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done right, for it isn’t like other plant- 
ings, to be done at frequent intervals, 
but is a planting that stands for per- 
manency. Hence, should be done well 
at first. 





English Planting Suggestions 


STUB, or dibber, is not so suitable 

for planting flowers or vegetables as 
a trowel or a small spade. When a 
dibber is used, the roots of the plants are 
liable to be crumpled or bunched. 

Plants are best transplanted with a 
ball of soil adhering to their roots. With- 
out breaking up this ball too much, care 
should be taken in planting to spread 
out the rootlets. This cannot be done 
if the plant is simply popped into a hole 
made with a stub, or dibber. 


It is also important to firm the roots 
well, so that there will be no check to 
growth. Potatoes, when sprouted, are 
sometimes planted with a dibber; but 
it is a better plan to open a shallow 
trench with a small garden plough, or 
a well-worn spade, and to plant the sets 
therein. Then draw a little soil over the 
tubers with a hoe or a rake. 


In planting Cabbages, Strawberries, 
etc., which require a fairly firm roothold, 
it is best to roll or tread the plot to 
begin with, and rake the surface level. 
Then line off the rows and cut out a 
shallow trench, or “sheugh,” for the 
plants. Space the plants at the required 
distance apart. Plant to the proper 
depth, and cover the roots with the soil. 
Tread it firm around the plants. 

The largest leaves of Cabbages, etc., 
may be cut off before planting. When 
this is done the plants take root much 
faster, especially if the weather is some- 
what dry. The reason is that the plant 
gives away less moisture when deprived 
of its more expansive outside leaves. 

One good watering is better than re- 
peated sprinklings. If the hoe is used 
frequently among growing crops, little 
watering, as a rule, will be needed. 


J. W.—in The Garden, (English) 








“‘TooTsIE,’”—Buff and _ white 
Persian Cat, 2 years old, owned 
by C. F. Little, Saugus, Mass. 
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September in California Gardens 


BY PAULINE G. EWING 








if we are very devout and pro- 

pitiate the gardening gods with 
many burnt offerings (of dead leaves) 
we may, some night near the end of 
the month, awake to hear the pleasant 
drumming of raindrops on the sleep- 
ing-porch roof. We may inhale the 
incense of wet Eucalyptus, Palm, Tar- 
weed, Sagebrush and adobe soil and 
hear the Bamboos clashing wetly 
against one another, and as we drowse 
off with a sense of well-being we 
ardently hope that this will be a sure- 
enough rainy season and not just a 
poor excuse for one as was the last. 


Freshly mulch the Chrysanthe- 
mums; water frequently, and disbud 
the Japanese hybrid. varieties. The 
singles, spidery, anemone-flowered, 
pompons and button type, need no dis- 
budding and not so much feeding as 
do the others. 


If you would have Sweet Peas 
blooming in January plant now. Dig 
a trench 12 inches deep, 8 inches wide, 
and as long as desired. Fill in from 
4 to 6 inches of well-rotted manure, 
then 2 inches of well-pulverized soil. 
After soaking the seeds plant in the 
trench and when the seedlings appear 
fill in with soil from day to day as they 
grow, thus securing a good strong root 
system. Put up wire mesh on a frame 
for support. The seedlings should be 
thinned so that they are six inches 
apart, and side shoots must be pinched 
out. If you have but small space for 
Sweet Peas it is better to plant all of 
one shade. A brilliant orange goes far 
to brighten up drab days in January 
or February. That space along the 
south side of a garage or house that 
receives some protection from over- 
hanging eaves is ideal for winter 
Sweet Peas. 


During this month the seed and 
bulb men are offering “June-dug” 
Glads to plant for mid-winter bloom. 
If you have a semi-sheltered space 
near shrubs or young trees, plant some 
by all means! Their bloom is more 
appreciated in the Winter than in 
Summertime, when there are so many 
counter-attractions. 


The Stocks that were planted in 
July may be transferred from the flats 
into their permanent positions in the 
beds now. Be sure to give them a rich 
soil in which much old manure has 
been incorporated. 
this 

Sparaxes, 


Tits month we pray for rain and 


month plant 


early 
dwarf 


Ixias, 


Very 
Freesias, 


Glads, Babianas, Tritonia crocata and 
Iris pavonia in sandy soil, enriched 
with a handful of ground bone-meal 
every now and then. Plant to a depth 
of three times the diameter of the 
bulb in a sunny situation. The Freesia, 
however, grows well, gives long flower 


stems and keeps its color well in a 
position on the north side of the house 
or shrubbery. 


The Watsonia, cousin of the Glad, 
deteriorates if left out of the ground 
too long, so it, too, should be planted 
early in September. There are many 
lovely hybrids now to choose from, in 
light and dark pink, brick red, laven- 
der and intermediate shades as well 
as differences in the size and shape of 
the individual flowers. 


The Calla Lily is best planted now. 
Its rank growth makes it a good hedge 
plant or boundary marker but it is 
happiest in the position where it gets 
the drip from the eaves. 


If planted now, the Star of the Veldt 
(Dimorphotheca aurantiaca) will make 
a cheerful display in January. This 
is a satiny orange-colored Daisy, but 
the hybrids come in white, cream, yel- 
low, orange, burnt orange and light 
and dark salmon shades. 


A new introduction here from 
South Africa via England which 
blooms nicely in the Winter is 
Nemesia. It grows in neat little plants 
with clusters of gay flowers on the 
tips of the flower stems. There is a 
wide range of colors and even some 
bi-colors in red and white, and. blue 
and white, which are bizarre enough 
for those seeking oddities. Plant it 
in flats in September and transfer to 
the bed when large enough. 


Cut off the dead tops of Scabiosa 
and Snapdragon so that they may 
grow up again and bloom. 


Plant Oriental Poppies now where 
they are to remain, and insure a blaze 
of color next Summer and for Sum- 
mers to come, for they are perennials. 
Try the new Blue Thibetan Poppy 
(Meconopsis Baileyii) discovered by 
Major Bailey, who found it growing 
in Thibet at an altitude of 11000 feet. 
The four-inch flower cups are sky blue 
with golden anthers. 


When the first rains come there will 
be many self-sown Larkspur seedlings. 
Let them remain for early spring 
bloom. 


Centaurea (both cyanus and imperi- 
alis) and Annual Daisy may be sown 
now. 


The Pansies and Violas sown in 
July or August are large enough now 
to be transferred to a second flat con- 
taining rich soil. They seem to bloom 
more freely if transplanted twice. 


Cyclamen plants may be set out now 
in rich shady places among Ferns. 


Prepare the Roses for their second- 
ary blooming in December. Prune 
them lightly, dig around the roots, and 
water well. 
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September, igng ef 


Do not fail to visit the } . 
shows which always tabatt eli 
September. Take along a pad = 
pencil to jot down the names of gt 
ing ia nage for, although yoy , 
never buy any of them, it j 
ercise for the hand. '¥ 18 good ex. 


Transplant Violets no 
with old manure. W and mulch 


Many varieties of seeds 
Gather, dry, and clean thom, Gao 
away systematically in little long e : 
velopes in a wooden box just thes 
enough to hold a row of envelopes = 
right. At the top of each envelore 
where it may be easily seen, write the 
name of the seed enclosed, with bales 
it instructions for planting Same 
germination, soil requirements ete. 
This method beats the old one of 
throwing many little unmarked |e 
bundles of seed into the cracked sou 
tureen on the upper cupboard shelf 
and trusting to luck that you wil] be 
able to identify them next Spring by 
the shape of the seeds or the color of 
pl string with which the bundle jg 
ied. 





Brazillian Plume Plant 


(JUSTICIA SANGUINEA) 

I DO not believe there is a hand- 

somer plant for the winter window 
garden or for the summer flower gar- 
den than this plant with its pink, 
tassel-like flowers held upright and 
its lovely foliage that seems to be in- 
sect proof and sun proof. 


The end of every shoot of Justicia 
terminates in a carmine-pink flower 
and a well-grown plant is a charming 
sight. This flower is a veritable up- 
right tassel made up of the softest in- 
dividual stems, that for all the world 
remind one of the old-fashioned way 
of pulling the threads from a quarter- 
inch strip of thin goods and twisting 
the remaining threads until they be- 
come a line of fluff. That will look 
like Justicia. 

If you can mingle Justicia with 
Royal Purple plant (Strobilanthus 
dyeranus) in either window or garden 
you will invite attention from every 
passer-by through their admiration. 
Royal Purple Plant has foliage that 
exceeds the beauty of the rarest 
Coleus or even the Bertilonias; and 
this foliage acts as charming foil or 
background for the upright tassel 
blooms. Just try them both and give 
yourself a treat that will calm the 
nerves and satisfy a_beauty-loving 
heart. 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON 
(Texas) 


DARNELL, 





Here in Northern New York copi- 
ous, but not over-abundant, rains have 
fallen up to the last of July, and the 
growth of vegetation everywhere 18 
marvelous, taking on almost a trapical 
juxuriance. Never before have I seet 
Northern New York so beautiful dur- 
ing Midsummer. 

— (EDITOR) 
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New Styles in Roses 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


EFORE expressing my thoughts 
as to rose styles, new and old, 
let me very briefly suggest that 

September is an important rose month. 
If reasonable care has been used 
through the difficult summer months, 
in continuous attention to black-spot 
and mildew, the Hybrid Tea Roses in 
September will richly reward the 
grower. Very many of them produce 
finer, even if fewer, buds in the early 
Fall, than they did in the lush June 
ploom-time. These buds last longer, 
as well, and seem to be more welcome, 
because there is not the tremendous 
burst that makes June the Rose month. 


Lest readers may have forgotten, 
let me renew the statement of the pre- 
scription for black-spot and mildew 
protection. It is that the Massey dust 
be used freely and frequently, which 
means that every leaf should be cov- 
ered with its fine particles once a week 
or oftener, and particularly just before 
there is likely to be rain, because it is 
during the damp weather conditions 
that the spores of black-spot and of 
mildew do their worst work. The 
Massey dust consists of nine parts 
dusting sulphur and one part powd- 
ered lead-arsenate, to which, if it is 
desired also to protect against aphis, 
there may be added one part of 
powdered tobacco. Dusting sulphur 
means sulphur dust, and not powdered 
sulphur. I have not space to describe 
the process of its production, but it is 
not expensive and can be had of any 
enterprising seedsman. One concern 
has done us the kindness of turning it 
green in color, so that it does not show 
to the same extent on the rose plants 

















Rose,—Miss Marion Manifold 


as it did when it was yellow. Here 
again, to protect myself against in- 
quiries which might just as well have 
an advance printed answer, I add the 
fact that this green Massey dust pre- 
scription is prepared by the Niagara 
Sprayer and Chemical Company, of 
Middleport, New York. 

Roses began in the single style, but 
being peculiarly responsive to culti- 
vation, and I think being as fond of 
humanity as a dog is, very soon more 
petals were added and the Rose be- 
came “double.” Then as man mani- 
fested his love for this increased num- 
ber of petals and began to select and 
cultivate, more and more petals came 
until the Cabbage Rose was the ideal, 
with often as many as a hundred 
petals or more. It is recorded by 
Herodotus that in the gardens of King 
Midas, who lived 450 years before 
Christ, there were Roses of 60 petals— 
and that is a very double Rose. 

After a while, as man increased in 
discrimination, he began to like the 
single Roses, or those which the Eng- 
lish curiously enough call ‘“semi- 
single,” but which we more-accurately 
describe as “semi-double.” All will re- 
member the onset of the Killarney 
Rose, which has hardly more than 18 
petals, if as many as that, and the 
loose, open appearance of which com- 
mended it and yet commends it to 
many who like its informality. 

The commercial aspect of the situa- 
tion, so far as the florist is concerned, 
is best served by a semi-double Rose, 
because the Rose of many petals took 
many more days to perfect itself and 
to open, and did not keep any better 
than the one with 24 to 36 petals. So 
as the florist’s influence got into the 














Rose,—Kitty Kininmonth (Alister Clark) 
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picture, he selected and hybridized for 
a Rose without what he might call 
“excessive petalage,” but which did 
have the other desirable qualities of 
good color, attractive form, rapid 
growth, the production of flowers 
singly on stems, resistance to disease, 
and a disposition to be floriferous. 

Quite a jolt in the general situation 
occurred, when early in this century, 
the great Frenchman, Joseph Pernet- 
Ducher, who passed away less than a 
year ago, succeeded in breeding into 
the rose stream the Austrian Brier 
blood which gave warmth through its 
copper, apricot, and even orange tones. 
His first variety, Soleil d’Or, was a 
Hybrid Perpetual, but that was only a 
bridge over which there passed the 
efforts that fastened these warm and 
glowing colors upon the more con- 
stant-blooming Hybrid Teas. I might 
mention fifty of them and would 
hardly know the difference save in 
other characters than in color. It will 
be just as well, however, to refer to 
what was for a while called the Daily 
Mail Rose, but which is actually Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, as covering the aver- 
age intensity of color and the average 
informality of style which makes up 
the new Rose as I see it now. 

True, we occasionally get very 
double Roses, as, for example, Mrs. 
A. R. Barraclough and Dame Edith 
Helen, but the most of the newer 
Roses do not run far beyond 20 to 30 
petals. 

In the newer group, and I think as 
definitely relating to the newer style 
in Roses, came the large-flowered 
Hardy Climbers. Silver Moon is not a 
many-petaled Rose, nor is Dr. W. Van 
Fleet, although it has plenty. The 
new and altogether desirable Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin is a loose-petaled 
Rose of enormous size, and here again 
we have an evidence of the accepted 
new style in Hardy Climbers. 

Likely to become influential in this 
matter, and certainly adding as they 
are made available great elements of 
attractiveness to our rose-gardening, 
is the group of Australian Roses orig- 
inated by that brilliant and capable 
worker, Mr. Alister Clark, whose home 
in New South Wales J wish I might 
see. He had the completest independ- 
ence from tradition in his work, and 
apparently a thoroughly worked out 
plan for making new Roses. He 
wanted open, few-petaled Roses of at- 
tractive coloration, free-blooming 
habit, and strong growth. He suc- 
ceeded admirably in his Black Boy, 
Miss Marion Manifold and Kitty 
Kininmonth, which are in American 
commerce; and still more completely, 
from my standpoint, in his marvel- 
ously-brilliant red Scorcher, with but 
few petals even though they are im- 
mense in size and rich in effect, and 
also with the daintier Roses, Day- 
dream and Nora Cunningham. Of 
these, Daydream is so exquisitely 
beautiful that I wish I could have 
every reader of THE FLOWER GROWER 
see it as I enjoyed it for many days in 


June. Its daintiness of color, its 
cupped form, and its general air of 
elegance and richness make me hope 
that American rose merchants will 
get it going, and that soon. Every 
one of these I have named of Mr. 
Alister Clark’s production is individ- 
ual and worth while. They are treated 
at Breeze Hill as Pillar Roses, and 
while the foliage is somewhat sparse 
as compared with such a _ richly 
verdant variety as Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin, it is sufficient. I am not 
sure they are completely hardy in the 
far North, but they are happy here. 

In this new style in Roses we might 
as well include such varieties as Talis- 
man and Autumn and President 
Hoover, all of which not only are few- 
petaled but tend to a remarkable color 
diversity, so that one has the new 
style and delightful uncertainty as to 
just how the Rose is going to unfold 
which is in the bud form. That this 
tendency is widespread is shown in the 
behavior of Li Bures, one of Pedro 
Dot’s Spanish Roses, each flower of 
which is an interesting event because 
it may be anything at all from deep 
crimson to a fascinating light orange, 
and may have both colors mixed up 
any old way that that particular day 
seems to warrant. All these newer 
styles in Roses seem responsive to 
weather in a peculiar fashion, of 
which fact I was interestingly re- 
minded in a letter from Mrs. C. C. 
Derby, the California vice-president of 
the American Rose Society, who tells 
me that Talisman in southern Cali- 
fornia is more brilliant in color out- 
side in the garden than it is inside in 
the greenhouse. 

Another new style which is evi- 
denced only in one Rose, is the sur- 
prising English Dainty Bess orig- 
inated in 1925 by a curious family 
worker who signs as “W. B. Archer 
and Daughter.” The parentage of this 
Rose is given as Ophelia crossed by 
K. of K., but the flower is miles away 
from either, for it is single, large in 
size, opening into a sort of unique 
mauve-pink that fades lighter and 
then becomes almost white as the 
flowers age, while a large flat cluster 
of stamens held with red filaments 
gives a very strange and attractive 
aspect to the flower. 

Here again is a new style which I 
hope may be in evidence fully and soon 
in other color combinations, though 


this is a large order considering the - 


surprise the originator must have had 
at having the combination referred 
to work out as it did. 

In writing thus about new styles in 
Roses I am hoping that I am convinc- 
ing some of my readers who have per- 
haps been thinking of the Rose only 
in terms of many petals. All Roses 
are beautiful, except that in my own 
case I must take exception against the 
awful Veilchenblau, the yet more 
awful Viridiflora, and the insignficant 
blooms of Rosa watsoni! I like double 


Roses, but I seem to like single and 
semi-double Roses better. 
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Rusty and Ben 
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BY STEPHEN DOERING, (in American Forests) 


COLD, wintry night found me 

billeted with an old trapper. Out- 

side, Jack Frost splashed crazily at 
the window panes, while the gods of 
storm thundered their armies against 
uncomplaining Nature. In the peaceful 
glow of the old trapper’s fireplace, I was 
a thankful guest. How cosy everything— 
how expressive of peace. Two large 
chairs fashioned from splint and thong 


their mother, and fired 

shooting three toes from “on hs ’ 
ear from the other. But it weet 
dark and they escaped. Jim found — 
tracks the next morning where the as 
come back and cuddled through the nj ve 
against their lifeless mother. The a 
left before daybreak knowing they wan 
orphans;, Bears are mighty kno re 
sometimes. —_ 





It was always Ben, the aggressor, with his sharp ears and 
nose, who took the lead, guiding and guarding his crippled 
sister until she was full grown and able to take care of herself 


were most enticing. There were a few 
well-chosen pictures, and some books of 
the higher order. Near me lay an open 
Bible. 

On each side of my comfortable chair 
lay stretched an enormous bear robe. 
From one, a shimmering brown, three 
toes were missing from a forefoot. From 
the other, a glistening jet black, an ear 
was missing. From the scars, which 
appeared inflicted by gun or trap, I 
scented a story. 

The dishes put away, the venerable 
man joined me in a pipe. He did not 
talk, but sat smoking peacefully. After 
a second pipe I leaned forward stroking 
the scar of the missing toes. The old 
trapper smiled understandingly, his 
twinkling eyes, his every act a gesture of 
gentleness. 

“I knew them when they were little 
chaps,” he began. “The brown, a she, 
lived a good and useful life. The black, 
a male, became an outlaw. In many 
ways Bears are not different from people, 
for there are good and bad Bears just 
as there are good and bad people. 

“Jim Watson was a young man when 
they were born. Perhaps it was he who 
made a criminal of the black, just as 
people sometimes force other people into 
crime. It was Jim Watson who killed 








“But Jim Watson took up their trail; 
by the law of the range they were his, 
for he had killed the mother. Far and 
wide he spread word of the two little 
Bears, and far and wide they became 
known as Rusty and Ben. And their's 
was a troubled, harrowed life. When- 
—_ they were seen, word was sent to 

im. 

“Wherever they traveled, the nimble, 
suspicious Ben was in the lead, Rusty 
limping patiently behind. Hunted re- 
lentlessly, their first Summer was one of 
want and struggle. Little Rusty was 
poor and sick from constant traveling on 
her injured foot. They were thankful 
when Winter came, for, hidden deep in 
the cave where they were born, they slept 
through the long Winter, secure from 
man. 

“Three long years did Jim Watson 
trail and trap for them without success. 
Ben, always guiding, always the one 
with the sharp ears and nose, ever 
guarded his crippled sister until she was 
grown. It was always Ben, who, pilot- 
ing Rusty through endless thickets oF 
swimming rivers, outwitted his crafty 
enemy. It was Ben who began killing 
stock that his sister might live. 

“When they were three years old they 
parted company, each seeking a mate 
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September, 
ived on at the old cave where 
Rusty ie porn. Ben went across the 


‘nto the Purgatoire, killing, always 
a He hated man, but I think there 
ust always have been innocence and 
mentleness in his heart just as there is 
innocence and gentleness in the heart of 
criminal. ; 
“When Rusty and Ben made their last 
climb to the old cave to say good-by, Jim 
Watson found their trail fresh in the 
snow. Relentlessly and quietly he fol- 
lowed, knowing full well where they were 
ing. But the canny Ben, suspecting, 
doubled back on his trail and watched 
Jim go past. Jim knew that he was out- 
witted again and, worn with the day, 
turned into his blanket for the night 
under a sheltering rock wall. Snow fell 
heavily and swirled it about the man’s 
cave. The woods were sternly silent. 
Soon, gaunt, ghostlike forms were mov- 
ing, skulking, waiting. An Owl screeched 
dismally. Closer about the cave drew 
silent, phantom forms. 
“Jim Watson never knew what kindly 
d wakened him. Before he realized it 
he stood with smoking rifle in hand, 
watching a monster Wolf fall, mortally 
wounded, among his vicious pack. The 
man stood riveted to the 
spot watching the blood- 
maddened pack tear their 
leader, sinew from sinew. 
The gleaming fangs of 













Boldly the huge, fur-covered figure walked into the arena of death—into that 


flame, and were torn to bits by their 
murderous fellows. Minute followed 
minute. At last the man stood against 
his stone wall with only a twisted, broken 
rifle at his feet. In his clenched hand 
was a glittering knife. And the man 
bleeding and snarling not unlike the 
crouching, creeping forms. 

“ ‘Six—eight—nine—I’ll_ kill!’ Defi- 
antly he hurled the words. Then 

“Boldly, there walked into the arena of 
death a huge, fur-covered form, un- 
afraid, its gleaming tusks bared. Di- 
rectly behind came another but smaller 
form. In the circle of glowing eyes they 
turned, back to back, and faced the pack. 

“A gaunt, gray Wolf took up the chal- 
lenge and hurled its body at these new 
and dreaded invaders. With one thrust 
the Wolf’s back was broken and its body 
cast aside. Battle royal waged between 
animals of the lower kingdom. Man, 
the destroyer, was forgotten. Wolf after 
Wolf, a gray streak, shuttled through 
the snow at the open throats of the chal- 
lengers. Standing high, the challengers 
snarled defiance. Man, the destroyer, 
was urging, shouting, pleading. He 
thought not of escape. 

“Many against two. The pendulum of 
victory swung from 
side to side. When 
the tide of battle 
turned against the 
monarchs, the man 





circle of glowing eyes—then turned, to face the pack 


old Lobo, their leader, would no longer 
command them—there would be a new 
leader within the moment and they would 
again encircle the man. 

“‘No wood. Fool!’ The man snarled 
the words at himself. Then came the 
woodsman’s call to action. Boldly he 
chanced reaching a dead log from which 
he might wrench knots for a fire. How 
futile! Forty pairs of glowing eyes in- 
stantly encircled him! It would be a 
fight to the finish! The man mocked at 
himself and thought bitterly of the num- 
ber that would pay the penalty before 
him, for he never missed what he shot at. 

“In the softly falling snow—in black 
darkness broken only by hideous cries, 
man, the destroyer, stood at bay. As 
the night wore on five Wolves paid for 
their rashness as the man’s rifle streaked 


would urge and plead. When the back 
of a Wolf was broken he would applaud. 

“<*Twelve, you’ve killed! Thirteen! Get 
that one!’ 

“Slowly a gleam of pink crept up the 
eastern sky. Broken in number, de- 
feated, the circle of glowing eyes widened 
and disappeared in the silent wood. 

“Rusty and Ben smelled over the 
ground of battle, their manes standing 
rigid in final warning to the Wolves 
never to try again. Presently they 
turned away, Ben breaking snow with 
his massive breast. Once he turned half 


about and whoofed at the man who stood . 
against a stone wall—a man who was 
free, but who would never again use gun 
nor trap against a Bear. 

“Every Spring for many years Rusty 
tumbled two little cubs, always one black 
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and one brown, into the valley where 
she taught them wisely in woodcraft. 
Jim Watson was their sworn friend, and 
none dared touch them. She lived a 
gentle, useful life, never harming man 
nor his property. 

“One Spring, when she did not come to 
the valley at the usual time, Jim went to 
her cave. There he found a strange 
sight. Old Ben, as he became known in 
old age, lay dead across the den of his 
sister, and where he was born. His 
body was torn and mangled. A few feet 
from him lay the body of a great Moun- 
tain Lion. Old Ben died as he had lived, 
a militant, fighting bundle of nerve and 
sinew. Criminal though he may have 
been, he never shirked his duty in de- 
fense of the weaker. 

“Deep in the leaves of the cave Jim 
found Rusty, peacefully dead from old 
age. She died as she had lived, at peace 
with all. And there were no little cubs; 
Nature had told her to bring no more, as 
her frugal life would soon finish. 


“Jim Watson kept their furs and buried 
them together in the old cave.” 

My venerable friend arose and banked 
the fire for the night. True to his kind 
he had skillfully drawn a veil about the 
climax of his story—it lacked some final 
touch. Stroking the beautiful fur of 
Old Ben I asked: “And Jim Watson, 
what of him?” 

The old fellow chuckled and smiled 
over the glowing coals: “I am Jim 
Watson,” he said. 





Garden on Filled-In Lot 


A reader in a suburban town has ua 
neighbor who wants to make a garden 
on filled-in land, which appears to be 
mainly ashes, tin cans, etc. He asks for 
some hints that he can pass on to his 
neighbor. 

If the proportion of tin cans and old 
bed springs in this filled-in spot is not 
too large, the job is not so near hopeless 
as it sounds. Nature would in time make 
soil there with decayed weeds. We should 
fork up those ashes now and sow buck- 
wheat, with a little sprinkling of com- 
plete fertilizer to encourage it. With 
rain, there will be some growth, which 
can in early September be turned under, 
and rye sown in the same way, with 
more fertilizer. There is fair chance 
that some of the rye will live over Win- 
ter. It should be put under before a foot 
high and oats sown. Follow these with 
buckwheat and rye again, using a little 
fertilizer every time. Next year, beans, 
corn, tomatoes and perhaps some other 
things should grow there if commercial 
sheep or cattle manure is put in the hill 
and other soluble fertilizer used. Mean- 
while a compost heap in a corner,—of 
weeds, leaves and anything that will rot 
should be under way for use in the hills. 
There are other methods, but this is the 
simplest and cheapest way we know to 
get such a piece of land doing something. 


—(Rural New-Y orker) 





The Iris Offer on the advertising 
pages this month will be interesting to 
those who want a hardy plant which 
will do well almost anywhere. The 
Iris has gained popularity rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years and if your 
friends are not well supplied with 
Irises, here is their opportunity for a 
good collection. 
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Growing Dahlias from Seed* 
BY W. H. WAITE 


AISING Dahlias from seeds has be- 
R come a popular pastime and if 

Dahlias can be raised from seeds 
produced in one’s own garden this pas- 
time becomes very fascinating. 

Breeding is accomplished in two gen- 
eral ways; first, by saving seeds from 
flowers that have been pollinated by in- 
sects; and secondly, through hybridiza- 
tion by hand-pollination. The former 
is easy but the latter is relatively dif- 
ficult. Before undertaking to do any 
hand-pollination one should have at least 
an elementary knowledge of the structure 
of the flower and I herewith give a short 
summary of its various organs: 

Flowers are made up of the following: 
Sepals, which form the calyx; petals, 
which form the corolla; stamens, the im- 
portant parts of which are the anthers, 
where the pollen grains are found; and 
the pistil, the upper part of which is 
called the stigma. The lower part of the 
pistal is the ovary, which in its matured 
form contains the seed. The ovary and 
stigma may be referred to as female 
parts of the flower and the stamens and 
pollen grains as the male. When the 
pollen grain reaches the stigma, either 
by the aid of insects or by hand, if the 
pollen grain is ripe and the stigma re- 
ceptive, the pollen grain germinates and 
its germ-plasm reaches the essential 
female cell of the ovule, which becomes 
fertilized. 

The Dahlia belongs to the family 
Compositae, which have flower heads 
which consist of many florets or a com- 
posite of flowers; thus the essential or- 
gans are somewhat difficult to see, but 
if a large individual flower such as a 
Lily be dissected all these various or- 
gans will be readily seen. 

The Dahlia flower has two types of 
florets called the ray and the disk. The 
ray floret has a completely developed 
petal-like corolla which is called a ray 
and the assemblage of these is the con- 
spicuous part of the bloom. In the 
“single” type of Dahlia we only have 
one outer series of these ray florets, the 
rest being all disk florets, whereas in the 
so-called double-flowered types such as 
the Decorative, Cactus, etc., the entire 
head or “flower” is practically made up 
ray florets. The ray florets are not com- 
plete, as they have not stamens, but in 
many types they have pistils, with 
ovaries, and if fertilized are capable of 
producing seed. 

The disk is the other type of floret 
and is easily seen in all open-centered 
flowers, although it is only when those 
that are full to the center of ray florets 
are fully opened that they may also be 
seen there. These disk florets, while 
only having rudimentary petals, are 
complete flowers, having the sexual or- 
gans capable of producing seed. 


FRUITFULNESS IN THE DAHLIA 


Fruitfulness means the ability of the 
flower to produce seeds. Many plants 





*Abstract of an illustrated lecture given at The 
New York Botanical Garden, on Saturday after- 
noon, September 15, 1928. 


.of fertilization. 


are so constituted that they cannot pro- 
duce seed with pollen from another 
flower on the same plant. The reason 
for this may be that the anthers ripen 
before the stigma is receptive, or vice 
versa. There is another cause of failure 
to produce seeds that is known as self- 
incompatibility or self-unfruitfulness. 
In this form the pollen is ripe at the 
same time as the stigma, but for some 
reason is not able to fertilize that pistil 
or any other pistil of the same vari- 
ety. It is believed that the Dahlias 
generally belong to this class, and that 
cross-fertilization must take place be- 
fore any seed can be produced. That 
is, Jersey’s Beauty will not fertilize 
any stigma on any other plant of 
Jersey’s Beauty; but pollen of a similiar 
variety of say, the same color, is capable 
Of course, there may 
be some exceptions, as every variety has 
not been scientifically tested. Research 
workers have determined that many va- 
rieties of Dahlias are self-sterile, but 
will set seed to foreign pollen. However, 
in order to be absolutely certain in this 
connection a trial should be given every 
variety proposed to breed, for the reason 
already stated, that there may be ex- 
ceptions. 


BREEDING THE RAY FLORETS 


To be absolutely sure of both parents, 
it is necessary to use control measures. 
This is tedious work but interesting 
nevertheless. In the case of the vari- 
eties which will set seeds in ray florets 
the technique is to select the flowers to 
be bred and cover them with a water- 
proof transparent bag just before the 
bloom opens. This bag is fastened 
loosely at the bottom, around the stem, 
by means of a wired tree label. As soon 
as the rays develop each day the showy 
part of the ray should be clipped off 
with a pair of curved-point manicure 
scissors. The next day the pistils which 
are exposed should be pollinated with 
pollen from the desired variety, the 
flower having been covered before 
shedding its pollen so as to prevent con- 
tamination. The process should be con- 
tinued until the disk florets begin to shed 
pollen. At this time all of the disk 
florets should be pulled out with 
tweezers, thus preventing possible self- 
pollination. 


The seeds are then allowed to ripen. 
If frost should threaten, the stalk should 
be cut and placed in clear water in a 
—_ airy room, the water being changed 

aily. 





Growing Dahlias in Pots 


EW people think of Dahlias except 

as plants that take up a large amount 
of room, grow coarsely, and bloom (or 
fail to bloom) just before frost comes 
in the Fall. 

The following hints about growing 
them in pots may therefore interest 
readers. Being natives of a warm 
climate Dahlias require some little care 
in order to get the seed started on the 
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right track, but this, once attained 
are easily grown, and by keepin 
in pots all Summer they can S 
be had in bloom or flower much earii 
but the writer is of the Opinion " ’ 
many varieties may thus b made hat 
dwarf in habit, and by Saving seed Pe 
these, new varieties may be produ 
and thus increase the interest jn thee 
handsome flowers. 

In starting the seeds it is 
a hotbed or coldframe if it is nae 
as the plants require plenty of air and 
sunshine. My own practice is to sow the 
seed in a coldframe as soon ag dan 
from frost is past, say about April ra 
this latitude of New Jersey. Sow - 
seeds thinly and about one-half ing, 
deep. I prefer to sow in rows rather 
than broadcast, as the plants are more 
easily handled in transplanting to th 
pots. As soon as the plants are four or 
five inches high, they will begin to form 
small tubers, and this is the right time 
to transplant them into 4-in. pots. Lift 
them carefully with a trowel and he 
careful to avoid any marring or bruising 
of either plants or roots. Give plenty 
of air in all fine weather, but avoid any 
cold chill on the plants at all times when 
young. Do not water late in the day 
as the leaves should always be dry before 
night comes on. As soon as the 4-in, 
pots are well-filled with roots and the 
young tubers begin to assume the correet 
shape of the pots, they can then be 
shifted or repotted into 5-in. pots and 
from these later on into 6-in. pots. This 
size is very convenient to handle, and 
will usually grow a good strong plant, 
but should larger specimens be wanted 
they can of course be “potted on” to any 
desired size. 

Dahlias will generally thrive in any 
good garden soil, but for the seed bed 
it is best to have it light and porous, and 
keep the seeds well-watered in starting, 
After they have started, however, be 
careful not to over-water, as this is apt 
to cause disease while plants are young 
and tender, and too much manure at 
this stage is a detriment. 

When the plants are in the final pots 
they will dry out very quickly at times, 
and they should be looked after carefully 
and regularly when the flower buds are 
setting. Weak liquid manure may be 
given at this stage if very large flowers 
are desired, and ammonia water (about 
a teaspoonful to a gallon of water) is 
useful at this time. 

By growing Dahlias in pots the tubers 
assume a round or curved shape, and 
this is often desirable if the roots are to 
be sold or stored for future use, and I 
have kept all mine in the pots in storage 
cellar, as it is easy to keep them properly 
labeled in this way. 

In growing Dahlias in pots it is of 
course understood that when outdoors 
the pots are to be kept “plunged” or 
buried up to rims in soil or ashes, as 
otherwise it would be almost impossible 
to keep them properly supplied with 
water, and it is necessary also that they 
have all the sunlight and air possible 
on all occasions and in every way, as the 
more sunlight and air they have the 
brighter the colors of the flowers and 
the tougher and more leathery the 
growth of the leaves. 


H. W. Haues,—(in Rural New-Y orker) 
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Ancient Glass 
BY CLARK W. BROWN 


HEN we think of glass we 
Wiszais think of it as a compar- 

atively modern invention and if 
we are fortunate enough to secure a 
specimen over one hundred years old 
we speak of it as “very early” and 
“crude workmanship”; yet the art of 
glass-making and glass-blowing was 
known to the ancients more than 3800 
years ago as it is represented in the 
paintings of Beni Hasson, during the 
reign of the first Osirtasen. These 
representations are quite similar to 
those on later monuments in various 
parts of Egpyt up to the time of the 
Persian conquest. The form of the 
pottle and the use of the blowpipe is 
clearly shown. 

There is also evidence of the use of 
glass in the glazing of the pottery of 
that period; the vitrified substance 
covering the pottery being of the same 
quality as glass and containing the 
same ingredients, fused in the same 
manner. Besides the many glass or- 
naments known to be of an earlier 
period, is a bead found at Thebes 
bearing the name of a Pharoah who 
lived about 1450 B. C. of the same 
specific gravity as the crown glass 
manufactured a few years ago in Eng- 
land. There is also a molded lion’s 
head bearing the name of an Egyptian 
“ed of the 11th Dynasty around 2000 

Glass bottles are even met with on 
monuments of the 4th dynasty dating 
more than 4000 years ago. The trans- 
parent substance shows the red wine 
they contained. Bottles and other ob- 
jects of glass are commonly found in 
the tombs, and no doubt exists of their 
great antiquity. 

While Pliny ascribes the discovery 
of glass to some Phoenician sailors 
lighting a fire on the sands of the sea- 
shore, yet it might well have been 
discovered in other parts of Egypt 
where natron, (subcarbonate of soda) 
A peculiar kind of earth 
was found near Alexandria, without 





Fig. 1 


which, Strabo, a writer of the Ist 
century, says, “it was impossible to 
make certain kinds of glass of many 
colors, and of a brilliant quality.” 

Glass bottles of various colors were 
eagerly bought from Egypt and ex- 
ported into other countries; and the 
manufacture as well as the patterns 
of many of those found in Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome, show that they 
were of Egyptian origin; and though 
imitated in Italy and Greece, the orig- 
inal art was borrowed from the work- 
men of the Nile. It is reported that 
Nero, Emperor of Rome 54 - 68 A. D., 
bought two cups with handles of color- 
less crystal glass for a sum equal to 
$240.00; and Pliny mentions other 
pieces being sold for large sums. 

Such was their skill in making glass 
and in the mode of staining it various 
hues, that they counterfeited with suc- 
cess the emerald, the amethyst, and 
other precious stones and even arrived 
at an excellence in the art of introduc- 
ing numerous colors into the same 
vase. The glass-makers of a genera- 
tion ago made several attempts to im- 
itate the variety of colors found in 
these old vases but as the component 
parts were of different densities they 
did not cool and shrink at the same 
rapidity which caused them to crack. 
They then adopted the idea of making 
the base form of a single color and 
then “applying” the other colors upon 
the surface. Many specimens of this 
sort of work may be found today. 

The Egyptians had the secret of in- 
troducing gold between two surfaces 
of glass and in their bottles a ‘gold 
band alternates with a set of blue, 
green and other colors. Mosaics in 
glass were common 3000 years ago. 
These were made by fusing together 
rods of opaque glass of the colors re- 
quired for the picture and a cross sec- 
tion of the ends of the rods formed 
the design. Some of this work was so 
fine that evidently it was done with 
the aid of a magnifying lens. 
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Some experts are of the opinion that 
the ancients carried the art of glass- 
making to a higher degree of per- 
fection than ourselves and also that 
they used it for more purposes; the 
notable exception being window glass 
which was not required in that hot 
country. There is, however, a record 
of one window in Pompeii fitted with 
glass but it was in a place not ex- 
posed to the outer light. 

Objects usually made from porcelain 
were imitated by carving them from 
stone and simply covering them with 
a vitrified coating, thus reducing the 
cost of manufacture and making avail- 
able to the masses of the people a 
cheap substitute that was apparently 
of superior quality, the weight alone 
betraying the counterfeit. 

The manufacture of glass reached 
its climax of perfection, both with re- 
gard to color and form in Alexandria 
about the time of the Ptolemies, or 
around 300 B. C., and many of these 
Alexandrian glasses have been pre- 
served to us and may be seen in the 
Museums today. 

Probably the most widely known 
piece of ancient glass is the vessel 
known as the “Barberini, or Portland 
Vase.” This was found in the six- 
teenth century in the Sarcophagus of 
the supposed tomb of Severus Alex- 
ander who died around 235 A. D. It 
will be remembered that this is the 
vase from which Wedgwood copied his 
celebrated “Portland vase.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


No. 1 shows a flip glass with a pe- 
culiar tulip decoration. These are 
commonly called Stiegel, though there 
is a reasonable doubt whether they 
were actually made by him. Prob- 
ably most of those now found are 
copies made by other manufacturers. 

At the left is a pressed Sandwich 
sugar bowl of snake-skin glass of about 
1830 and on the right a snake-glass 
cream jug, cathedral pattern below 
and peacock feather above. This is 
also Sandwich of about 1830. 

No. 2 shows three lamps probably 
made at Sandwich. The one on the 
left is green overlay over white, and 
the one in the centre is opaque white 
over rose color with a base of iron im- 
ported from England. On the right is 
a red, stained on clear glass bowl after 
the Bohemian style. 

















Practical Peony Pointers 
BY L. W. LIGHTY, (in Stockman and Farmer) 
F YOU want Peonies to do their best 


do not disturb them, but in the 

Autumn give them a top-dressing of 
well-rotted manure or a good fertilizer 
worked in the surface soil about the 
plant. Then the sprouts will come up 
strong in the Spring and give you fine 
large blooms and every year the roots 
will become stronger and larger so as to 
send up many stems and consequently 
have many blooms. I had great clumps 
of Charles McKellip, a very beautiful 
red Peony, with as many as 72 fine 
blooms in one season. If you want the 
finest results in Peony bloom production, 
do not disturb the clump at all. 


TRANSPLANTING 


At times we want to change the loca- 
tion of the Peony, or we want to increase 
what we have, and then we must know 
how to proceed. A very large clump is 
a difficult proposition and I advise the 
beginner to let it alone until he has 
learned something of the strange and 
peculiar growth of the Peony root sys- 
tem. No use to transplant a large clump, 
as it will not do well. The clump must 
be divided so each division will have a 
few good heavy roots and if convenient 
a few smaller roots, but the root system 
must be such that the soil can be placed 
in solid contact with all the roots and 
then new roots and feeders are sent out 
and in a year or two you will have a 
nicely-established new plant. After 
transplanting some of the older heavy 
roots will decay after the new feeders 
have been grown. If we want to in- 
crease our stock it is desirable to allow 
a plant to grow four to six years and 
then dig it up and divide it, as the roots 
are then in a fine condition and the 
growth is not so complicated. But re- 
member you must not expect much fine 
bloom if you continue digging up the 
plants because, as said, the fine bloom 
comes only after several years’ growth. 


DIVIDING THE PEONY CLUMP 


It is not difficult to tell you how to 
milk a cow, but if you never tried it be- 
fore and take my directions and start off 
the chances are you will not get much 
milk out of the teats and what does come 
out is liable to go anywhere but into the 
pail. Just so with giving directions for 
dividing the Peony clump. I will tell 
you to locate and trace the main roots 
after you have completely washed all the 
ground off and out of the clump and then 
proceed to cut in such a manner that 
with each division to five sprouts (eyes) 
there will be a good portion of the roots. 
You will note in a six-year clump there 
are roots enough and also sprouts enough 
to make three to five nice divisions, but 
the chances are fifty to one that by the 
time you are done cutting you have most 
of the roots with no sprouts or sprouts 
with almost no roots. This knowledge 
is the result of sad experience and con- 
siderable observation. You will find the 
roots are brittle and break readily and 
so must be handled with a degree of 
care. Place the well-washed clump on 
a table and study and cut. Many cuts 





will be wrong, but the wrong cuts will be 
a lesson if you are observing, and with 
every effort there will be less mistakes. 
Do not be discouraged if you apparently 
ruin the whole clump on the first effort. 
You are learning. 


THE PART THAT WILL GROW 


Roots large or small with no sprouts 
are useless, as they will never grow. 
Sprouts with only a bit of root to them 
will grow. If you have these little bits 
of roots and a sprout, plant it in the 
garden or nursery and care for it two 
years and you will have a nice plant to 
set where you want it to be permanently. 
In three more years you will have a nice 
blooming clump. You see now why I 
urge you not to disturb your blooming 
clump of Peonies except for a very good 
reason. Division is not easy and it re- 
quires quite a bit of time to establish a 
good blooming clump. 


WHEN PLANTING 


The ground should be well-prepared, 
reasonably deep, and mellow. But 
Peonies will grow in most any soil, but 
favorable conditions will hasten growth. 
Use fertilizer and well-rotted manure 
in a liberal manner. The time to plant, 
transplant or divide Peonies is Septem- 
ber and October. At no other time 
should they be disturbed. Some growers 
hold them in cold storage for spring- 
planting, but that is only to accommo- 
date folks who never do today what they 
can put off until tomorrow. Spring is 
a poor time to plant Peonies even if held 
in storage. Never cut off the tops of the 
Peony plant until it has been hit by a 
frost. Cutting tops ruins the plant. The 
Peony should be set so when you have 
finished and leveled up the ground it 
will be under the surface an average of 
two and not more than three inches. I 
mean the sprouts or eyes on the roots 
should be covered that deep. A few 
evergreen branches laid over them the 
first Winter is of some advantage to 
hold in the frost. After that you need 
give the Peony plant little attention, 
indeed only giving it occasionally some 
manure or fertilizer, and you will have 
after the plant is established an annual 
crop of the finest bloom. 


WHAT PEONIES TO PLANT 


The things I could not tolerate were 
scrub cows in my stable, or scrub pigs 
in my pen, or scrub crops in my fields. 
For the same reason I will not plant 
scrub Peonies in my garden. They are 
called “mixed” or sometimes “unlabeled,” 
but the fact is they are scrubs pure and 
simple and generally not worth the 
trouble of planting. Much better have 
one plant of the wonderful improved 
Peonies of the day, than a garden full of 
the poor rejected seedling stuff so often 
sent out as “mixed” Peonies. When you 
plant a pink let it be Theresa; and for 
a white let it be Jubilee; and a red Mons. 
Martin Cahuzac, or something equally 
good if you can find it; and it will be a 
source of annual pleasure to you and all 
your friends. 
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Use of Paper for Mulch 


N THE recent FLower G 
I made comment on mulch pi. he 
wanted something about it. th 
had quite a lot of experience with 
mulch paper for the past two years t, 
find out for myself and get local - 
formation. 


I have found paper very Satisfac 
tory for numerous plants, especialy 
when planted early in the pi 
There seems to be quite a lot of early 
stimulation of plant growth probabh, 
due to the increased heat trapped a 
the soil by the use of paper. It shows 
up particularly well with such warm. 
season crops as Beans, Tomatoes, Egg- 
plants and Peppers, as well as a con- 
siderable lot of flowers. For the back. 
yard garden it saves a lot of work and 
I do not think the expense is pro. 
hibitive. However, for agricultural 
use, on field-crop work, it is far too 
expensive to be ever put into prac. 
tical use. To buy the paper retail it 
would cost about one-half cent per 
square foot, and it runs to a consider. 
able item if you are planting much of 
an acreage. 

I have tried out several types of 
paper and have found that a number 
of the asphalt building papers and 
asphalt felts are much more satisfac. 
tory than the widely-advertised mulch 
papers. They last longer, lay closer 
to the ground, and are easily kept 
down and are not a great deal more 
expensive than the lighter, flimsy 
papers that are advertised. 


Fungous growth, as mentioned in 
your short note, are not greatly in- 
creased and have not been any prob- 
lem. Last year was a very wet year 
and they did very well, and this year 
so far being dry, it is showing up an 
added advantage in the holding of 
the moisture, as well as stimulating 
the early plant growth, as I stated 
before. 

Mulch paper certainly eliminates a 
lot of work during hot weather and 
will probably pay for itself, for only 
hand labor is employed in the growing 


of crops. 
A. C. McLEAN, (N. J.) 





Don’t Let Baby be Boss 


The way to start a schedule for your 
baby is to start it, says Dr. Philip Stim- 
son, writing in Hygeia. 

“How heavenly that schedule would be, 
but I couldn’t possibly get Junior to do 
it,” some mothers exclaim. Dr. Stimson’s 
answer is, “Surely you don’t want to 
admit that your baby is boss already. 

If the baby rebels at going to bed at 
6 o’clock and yells, let him yell. Crying 
does no well baby any harm and mothers 
must see that it does them no g 
either, the baby specialist advises. 

So with food. If he won’t eat cooked 
cereal, starve him for a day or two 
Cooked cereal is absolutely essential for 
a baby and it is also essential that he 
learn to eat what is offered him. It 
should be offered to him at every meal 
and usually he will capitulate after one 
day and what’s more, he will like cereal. 
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a Nature Studies and Notes 





The San Jose Scale 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


of a tree, it needs no eyes to see 
and no feet to carry it from 

Jace to place. It is so small that 
ae it rests on an Apple, it usually 
escapes the human eye, but when you 
see a tiny pink spot, with a grayish 
speck in the center on the skin of a 
ripe Apple, you will show respect for 
your stomach by rubbing it off! 

It is fortunate, indeed, for human- 
ity, that the hosts of small insects are 
voiceless. Suppose that ants, fleas, 
and the San Jose Scale insect had the 
facilities for producing sound and en- 
joyed it as much as the cricket, the 
katydid and the harvest fly ? The 
noise from any of these species would 
be sufficient to drive a person insane, 
unless the sound was so musical that 
it made a cherub of the hearer! 


But what the famous San Jose Scale 


Nes it begins to feed on the sap 


-js incapable of rendering with a voice 


is made up in its destructive work to 
fruit and shade trees. A Codfish has 
the reputation of being able to lay ten 
million eggs a year, but the San Jose 
Seale lays no eggs, yet it multiplies so 
rapidly that an expert who has studied 
the female Scale’s ability to reproduce 
through giving birth to living young, 
declares that in one single season she 
produces enough children, grandchil- 
dren and great-grandchildren to make 
a family of 3,216,080,400! 








Buttonwood (Sycamore) after 
shedding its bark in Autumn 


No business man can make a financial 
investment that will multiply like the 
San Jose Scale! When this pest at- 
tacks and destroys a tree in a single 
season, you can easily understand why 
she is able to do it. Since it was in- 
troduced from China into the United 
States at San Jose, California, in 1880, 
it has moved on the feet of birds, by 
winds, and on nursery stock to all 
parts of the country. 


One of the most deplorable sights to 
a tree-lover is a tree literally greasy 
with thousands of scale insects cling- 
ing to its bark. On the larger limbs 
of your trees the Scale presents an 
ashy-gray appearance, and when you 
give the mass a rake with finger or 
knife, many soft, yellowish, juicy look- 
ing insects are exposed. When you 
look closely before you disturb them, 
you will see a tiny nipple-like Scale 
about the size of the head of a com- 
mon pin. If the nipple rises to a point 
in the center, it is a female Scale, but 
if it comes to a point at the larger end, 
it is a male. When you have examined 
one of the insects after you have re- 
moved the scale from its back, you will 
wonder how it thrives without eyes, 
legs, or even a head! 

When the young are born, they look 
like yellowish mites, and each one has 
feelers, six legs and a sharp beak. 
When the males emerge in Spring, 
each one has two tiny wings. In a few 








The Crape Myrtle also prac- 
tices shedding its bark annually 
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hours after birth, the young thrust 
their beaks through the bark, and 
after the female puts her beak under 
the bark, she never changes her posi- 
tion again. A waxy substance flows 
from her body and forms a scale over 
it. The first moult takes away legs, 
feelers and eyes. 


The progress made by the San Jose 
Scale in destroying a tree depends 
largely upon the species. If it is a 
soft wood, with thin tender bark, it 
falls an easy prey to these insects; but 
if the bark is thick and tough, the 
Scale makes little progress. 


San Jose Scale does little damage to 
the trees that shed their bark annually, 
like the Sycamore and the Crape 
Myrtle. One time each year these two 
species of trees shed their garments 
like an old Snake crawls out of his 
skin after hibernating, which leaves 
all bark-scars and scale insects be- 
hind! 





Random Nature Notes 


A Snail is hatched with the shell on 
its body. As it grows larger the lime 
gathers in the orifice of its hard dress 
and enlarges as the Snail grows older 
and bigger. 


The Blue Jay may often be seen in 
early Springtime breaking the small 
twigs from trees for use in nest build- 
ing. The Persimmon tree furnishes 
the Blue Jay with most excellent nest- 
lumber because it is left in Spring 
with many brittle twigs. 


The male, or staminate Persimmon 
tree, produces thousands of blossoms 
each year but never sets or ripens a 
single Persimmon. The flowers of the 
Persimmon are divided,—half on one 
tree, and half on the other. Honey- 
bees carry the pollen from the small 
male flowers to the larger handsome 
female Persimmon blooms and cross 
fertilize them. The Persimmon tree 
is a member of the Ebony family. 


A Cat is foolishly fond of Fish as'‘a 
food, and yet is afraid of water where 
the Fish live. Because a Cat becomes 
nervous and excited in the presence 
of a Fish or Bird, is this evidence that 
the Birds and Fishes are quite closely 
related? 


An Owl and a Cat have a few things 
in common. Both are night prowlers, 
seeking the same kind of food, and 
have eyes much alike! 


The modern domesticated hog may 
meet the commercial needs of the 
farmer, but he is a degenerate animal 
compared to his hardy wild ancestor. 
The wild hog is independent when it 
comes to finding food, and is able to 
defend himself against the most 
ferocious beast. How many domesti- 
cated hogs are able to provide their 
own food if released in the wilds, and 
how many of them would be able to 
meet their enemies? Even a Dog can 
whip a domesticated hog. 


Turtle Vegetarians 


HE Box Turtle is a solemn-looking 

creature, but he knows what’s 
what and who’s who in the vegetable 
family. He doesn’t have the hard shell 
over his body when hatched from the 
egg, for this comes later on when his 
ribs have expanded and grown to- 
gether. 

One year the ripe Tomatoes in my 
garden began to show up with slashed 
faces, and I could not make out what 
had been feeding on them. Day after 
day the Tomatoes showed their faces 














A Tomato whose face has been bitten 
by the Box Tortoise. This is the char- 
acteristic injury done by these slow- 
growing inhabitants of the woodlands. 


all bitten up. Finally, my vigil was 
rewarded with actual sight of the cul- 
prit, and to my astonishment, it was 
nothing more than my lifelong friend, 
the Box Turtle. My anger gave way 
to laughter, and I said, “Go on and 
help yourself; it’s worth all it costs to 
have you as my guest!” 


It is not generally known that many 
Turtles are vegetable feeders. Last 
year I witnessed Turtles swimming on 
the surface of a small fresh-water lake 
feasting on Watermelons which had 
been thrown into the water. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 





Teaching a Dog a Lesson 


Beeld a Dog sometimes becomes 
disgusted with unpleasant exreri- 
ences is well illustrated in a story that 
comes to me from Dr. A. Z. Durham. 
Dr. Durham once owned a fine Bird 
Dog that he took out on frequent hunt- 
ing trips. The Dog had the habit of 
running Rabbits, and often ruined the 
joy of Bird-hunting by jumping first 
one Rabbit after another. Dr. Dur- 
ham therefore decided to try an ex- 
periment, and one morning when he 
started through the field, he shot the 
first Rabbit the Dog chased and tied 
the heavy carcass about the Dog’s 
neck. All day long the Dog was forced 
to walk with the heavy load swinging 
to his neck and by night he was not 
only tired completely out but disgust 
for the Rabbit was clearly written in 
his countenance. Dr. Durham de- 
clares that after that day’s hunt, the 
Dog never once again paid any atten- 
tion to Rabbits, no matter how many 
jumped up in front of him. 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 
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The Iris as an Economic Plant 
BY H. S. REDGROVE, (in The Gardeners’ Chronicle—English) 


“Orris-root” and not “Iris-root” is 

the title in general use, the fact is 
often lost sight of that Irises, in addition 
to being plants of great beauty and orna- 
mental value, are also of some economic 
importance. 

Irises are cultivated for their roots, or, 
more correctly, rhizomes, especially in 
Italy, the species grown for the purpose 
being Iris germanica, I. pallida and I. 
florentina. 

The flowers are usually sold for orna- 
mental purposes and the rhizomes har- 
vested from June to August when they 
are well developed. The roots, strictly 
so-called, and growing portions are re- 
moved, and the rhizomes immersed in 
water to cleanse them, after which they 
are peeled. As yet they have very little 
odor, the characteristic Violet-like fra- 
grance only developing as a result of the 
slow drying process, which is effected, 
when the weather is favorable, by ex- 
posing the decorticated rhizomes, after 
washing, to the action of the sun’s rays. 
In bad weather, drying is carried out 
in artificially-warmed and _ well-venti- 
lated chambers. 

The dried rhizomes are whitish in 
color, hard in texture, and variable in 
size. The best are obtained in Florence 
from I. pallida. These are very light in 
color and deliciously fragrant. Other 
varieties are usually somewhat darker 
and not so odorous. 

The rhizomes contain a considerable 
amount of starch, and, when they are 
powdered, yield a fragrant and very 
soft material of a light buff color, which 
finds useful employment in the manu- 
facture of dentifrices and toilet-powders. 
So-called “Violet-powder,” for example, 
usually contains fifty per cent or more 
of powdered Orris-root, mixed with vari- 
ous proportions of such ingredients as 
Maize starch (Cornflour), tale, zinc 
oxide and boric acid. Orris-root is also 
used in the manufacture of Violet 
sachets and Violet-scented toilet soaps. 

The Violet odor is a very rare one in 
Nature, Acacia farnesiana (Cassie) be- 
ing one of the few plants whose flowers 
have a perfume at all resembling that 
of sweet Violets. The Violet-like odor 
of Orris-root is due to the very small 
amount of a specific substance, irone, 
which it contains. By distilling Orris- 
root with superheated steam and con- 
densing the vapours in long, air-cooled 
tubes, a small amount of an essential oil 
may be obtained, the yield being only 
four or five parts of oil, or even less, per 
one thousand parts of Orris-root. This 
oil is a solid, fatty substance at ordinary 
temperatures, and is known as “Orris-oil 
concrete.” It consists of about eighty- 
five per cent of myristic acid, which is 
quite odorless, together with the odorous 
irone and traces of other substances. 
By appropriate means, the myristic acid 
can be removed, yielding a liquid oil 
consisting largely of pure irone. 

To prepare these entirely from odorous 
material extracted from sweet Violets 
themselves would be prohibitively costly, 


Q) “om to the circumstance that 





owing to the fact that the 
material present in sweet 
croscopically small. 

a, most Violet sce 
called “ionone,” which is gs : 

prepared from citral, isolated free aut 
essential oil of Lemon-grass (And “ 
pogon flexuosus, a native of Madras an 
A. citratus) and acetone. This "sub 
stance, it is interesting to note is 
isomeric with irone, which has also Fag 
made synthetically, that is to say the 
molecules of the two substances contain 
the same number and sort of atoms but 
differently arranged in the two cases 

Owing to its relatively non-volatile 
character, the addition of a little Orris- 
oil to a Violet-scent based on ionone 
serves to fix the odor, making the per. 
fume more permanent. 

The distillation of Orris-oil from Orris. 
root is mainly carried out in the perfume 
factories of Grasse in the south of 
France, rhizomes imported from Tuscany 
being mostly employed. 

Another and cheaper form of liquid 
Orris-oil is obtained by distilling Orris- 
root with Cedar-wood oil, or by mixing 
this or some other suitable oil with the 
concrete. Naturally, Orris-oil made this 
way is much inferior to the true oil ob- 
tained from the concrete by removing 
the myristic acid. 

It may be added that Orris-oil is used 
in making a number of high-class per- 
fumes besides those having a Violet 
scent, the odor of Orris blending well 
with such other odors as those of Mig- 
nonette, Lavender and Opoponax. 

It may be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that, by extracting Orris-root with a 
suitable volatile solvent, an oleo-resin 
can be obtained, which is also service- 
able in perfumery for fixing such odors 
as those mentioned above. 
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Irises in Shade 


You Iris-lovers, have you ever ex- 
perimented to see to what extent you 
may prolong the season of bloom of 
the Iris by planting clumps of them 
in varying degrees and intervals of 
sun and shade? 


I have three different groups of 
Iris of the same kind, one of them 80 
located that it gets full benefit of the 
sun throughout the day, one located 
where it is partially shaded, and the 
other. where it is shaded nearly 
throughout the whole day, and they 
produce a succession of bloom that 
reaches over an interval three times 
as long as that produced by any single 
group. The flowers appear to be of 
substantially equal quality on all of 
them. They are fertilized with stable 
manure and pulverized sheep manure, 
and given an abundance of water from 
the time the buds begin to form until 
the blossoms are gone. 


E. R. INMAN, (Penna.) 
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Better Glads for the Wayside Garden 


BY A. L. STEPHENS, (in New England Gladiolus Society Year Book) 


DER how many commercial 
] growers have given thought to the 
wayside garden, or the wayside stand, 
considered in the sense of an ambassador, 
herald, an educator; as a means of 
wider distribution of Gladiolus bulbs and 
flowers. In other words, as an adver- 
The wayside stand or garden that is 
a well-organized business proposition has 
a wonderful opportunity with Glad 
flowers. They must realize, though, that 
those who go shopping for something 
different from what they see in the aver- 
age florist’s window must find something 
different. King, Schwaben and Halley 
are all good in a way, but if these and 
a few nondescript Prims are all they have 
to offer, a sale is not made unless to a 
comparative novice. They usually say, 
“Oh, I can get those anywhere.” Usually 
they are looking for something different 
and are nearly always willing to pay a 
fair price. This wayside business de- 
mands quality, and the stand that doesn’t 
supply it might as well go out of 
business. 

I want to cite a case that came to my 
notice last Fall. A year previous to 
then, a roadside-stand man happened to 
be in a bank where a basket of .Glads 
was on display. Remarking that he 
grew Glads, but that never before had 
he seen such varieties, he asked where 
they came from. The cashier told him, 
and the next season he bought a con- 
siderable quantity of a really good mix- 
ture (a handmade mixture, not one 
grown in mixture), and besides, ten good 
cut flower varieties that were different, 
less common, and much more showy. In 
the early part of September I stopped at 
this man’s stand. He had on display 
in several cans well-grown flowers of the 
common sort and some unnamed varieties 
that had been sold him as a “well-bal- 
anced mixture.” A limousine drove up 
and stopped. A middle-aged woman got 
out, and after looking at the flowers said, 
“Haven’t you any more like those you sold 
me the other day?” The man said, “Yes, I 
guess I have a few,” and going into the 
cellar brought out a butter tub more 


- than half full of the better kinds. The 


woman picked out nearly every spike 
he had and paid him $1 a dozen for 
them, yet wouldn’t pay 35 cents a dozen 
for the common kinds. After the cus- 
tomer left, he explained that he hadn’t 
very many of the good ones left, and 
kept them in the cellar out of sight, or 
he never would get a chance to look at 
them himself. This man had been grow- 
ing Glads for several years, but they 
were just another flower to him until he 
saw something that attracted his atten- 
tion. Now he was so enamored of them, 
he was hiding them from his customers 
so he could feast his own eyes upon them. 
This year that man had twenty good cut 
flower varieties. 

Now probably you would like to know 
what I consider good cut flowers for the 
wayside garden. I’m not trying to tell 


the commercial man what he _ should 
grow; he already knows by experience; 
but I do know that what is best for 
him is not always best for the wayside 
gardener. The commercial grower is 
catering to a trade where earliness is an 


*essential, where light and medium colors 


and shades only can be used to the best 
advantage. The wayside gardener has 
to cater to two classes—the novice in 
flower buying, who is influenced greatly 
by price, and the buyer who is sick of 
nondescript things and also of the com- 
moner kinds that have been offered ever 
since Glads were grown. 

Good varieties for the wayside garden, 
and why. Remember, you are trying to 
catch the eye of the tourist, and through 
that influence the will to buy. 

White.—Whites and very light shades 
are not popular with wayside customers; 
they are used mostly to lighten a mixed 
bouquet. Mary Pickford, creamy white, 
very early. Carmen Sylva, good spike, 
mid-season. Peace, splendid spike, very 
late. 

Pink.—After all is said, pink in its 
shades makes the stronger appeal. 
Copex, deep rose, very early and good. 
Halley, early and good, partly for that 
reason. E. J. Shaylor, deep rose-pink, 
showy, early. 1910 Rose, good color, 
mid-season. E. Kirtland, fine pink, late, 
indispensable. Pendleton, fine blotched 
variety, mid-season. Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
the best cut flower variety for almost 
any occasion, mid-season. 

Yellow.—Gold, fine shape and color, 
early. Golden King, good color, blotched, 
late. Yellow Hammer, good color, mid- 
season. 

Red.—Crimson Glow, very good, mid- 
season. Scarlet Princeps, pure scarlet, 
early. Diana, clean blood-red, fine, 
early. Joe Coleman, very showy, early. 
Scarlano, orange-scarlet, good, very 
early. Neoga, very dark and takes well, 
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mid-season. 
late. 

Lavender and Purple.—Sweet Laven- 
der, very early and good. Herada, very 
showy, and one of the very best for this 
trade, mid-season. Anna Eberius, very 
good, mid-season. Rose Ash, a favorite, 
and growing more so every year, mid- 
season. 

Orange.—Alice Tiplady, should be 
grown on general principles, mid-season. 

I don’t think any of these would dis- 
appoint, and yet some of them might not 
do their best in certain localities. In 
some sections Albania, could be sub- 
stituted for Carmen Sylva, Lily-White 
for Mary Pickford, Schwaben for Golden 
King. About twenty-five varieties should 
be enough. Each year some good variety 
should come within the price limit and 
could be added to the collection, dropping 
the poorest seller or poorest doer to make 
room for the newcomer, leaving the num- 
ber of varieties about the same. 

A number of the following are now 
being growr by the wide-awake wayside 
gardens, and in the next year or two 
should be lower in price so that they 
will be generally available: John Alden, 
very early, blotched yellow. Sidney 
Plummer, maize-yellow, very good, late. 
Giant Nymph, large, light pink, early. 
Jenny Lind, lovely salmon-pink, mid-sea- 
son. Mrs. F. C. Peters, rosy lavender, 
blotched, late. Waban, orange-red, crim- 
son blotch, showy, late. Ethelyn, bronzy 
yellow, very fine, mid-season. Mrs. Leon 
Douglas, flame, orange-pink, gorgeous. 

Now just a word or two of advice. 
Buy good clean bulbs; No. 2 and No. 3 
will produce fine blooms. Smaller bulbs 
do well sometimes, but you can’t afford 
to speculate. Plant in good garden soil; 
give them good cultivation. If you love 
them you will grow them as well as you 
can. If you don’t love them you have 
no right to be in the business. Don’t 
give them away! By that I mean don’t 
sell them too cheaply. 

If you are honest with yourself, and 
with others in the business, you will get 
a fair price. Grade your blooms, 50 
cents, 75 cents, $1 per dozen. Good vari- 
eties well grown are worth a good price. 
Poor stuff is not worth growing or sell- 
ing. Let your motto be, “Good varieties, 
well grown, at a fair price,” and you will 
be benefited mentally, morally, physically, 
and financially in the wayside garden 
business. 


Mrs. Francis King, showy, 








Lily Pool of Mr. and Mrs, Scott V. Mast, Ohio 
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Gladiolus Culture for the Amateur 


BY FRANK O. SHEPARDSON 


(In New England Gladiolus Society Year Book) 


T IS my understanding that the term 

“amateur” is used to indicate novice 

or beginner rather than advanced 
amateur or connoisseur. 


What may I say to the flower lover 
just beginning to be interested in Gladi- 
olus culture that may be of value? 


I think I should first say that almost 
anyone can successfully grow Gladiolus, 
even though condition of soil and equip- 
ment appear unfavorable and inadequate. 
Many are deterred from attempting the 
culture of this beautiful flower because 
they think they have insufficient space in 
their garden, their soil not suitable, or 
that they are not sufficiently experienced. 
This is unfortunate, because as a matter 
of fact Gladiolus do not require much 
space, will thrive in almost any soil, and 
are of the easiest culture. There are, 
however, a few things that must (and 
must not) be done if one would be rea- 
sonably sure of success, and it is my in- 
tention to point out a few of these. 


First, the matter of space. Mr. Prid- 
ham told of his experiment last year in 
the matter of close planting, his results 
in this instance proving that closely 
planted bulbs give the best results. This, 
of course, may be overdone, yet I am 
frank to say it irritates me to see a 
garden where Glads are planted from 
eight inches to a foot or more apart. 
To me, they look mighty lonesome, and 
with the exception of a few branching 
varieties like Los Angeles, I believe any- 
one will have better results with reason- 
ably close planting, to say nothing of the 
garden space saved for other purposes. 
To be definite, I believe that, for culture 
in rows, a double row with the bulbs 
spaced three to four inches centers each 
way is entirely reasonable and safe. 
This means about eight to the foot of 
row, so you see a row twelve feet long 
will take about one hundred bulbs. For 
medium-size bulbs, a little closer may be 
permissible. If you prefer single rows, 
I should recommend placing bulbs about 
their own diameter apart. For planting 
in beds, the plan that best suits me is to 
lay out rows across the bed about six 
inches apart and place bulbs from three 
to four inches apart in rows. This will 
take from six to eight bulbs per square 
foot, so that a bed three feet wide by five 
feet long will take about one hundred 
bulbs. If your bed is more than three 
feet wide, it will be wise to leave a wider 
space each three feet, to serve as a walk. 


Another attractive method of planting 
is in a clump of from twelve to twenty- 
five bulbs of one variety planted in a 
vacant space in the border. Be careful 
not to place them too close to other 
plants or where they will be shaded. 

This reminds me of a very important 
don’t. Do not plant Glads where they 
will be in the shade for any considerable 
part of the day, or where roots of trees 
or other herbaceous plants will rob them 
of soil moisture, as Gladiolus absolutely 
require two things—plenty of daylight 
and water, especially around blooming 
time. 

This leads us into a second considera- 
tion, that of soil and location. We fre- 
quently read in the catalogues that 
Glads may safely be planted in any good 
garden soil, and this is literally true. I 


have seen fine quality Glads growing in 
the lightest of sandy soil, in heavy clay, 
and in peaty muck. Varieties differ in 
soil requirements, some doing better in 
heavy soil and others delighting in light 
sandy soil, but most of the popular vari- 
eties succeed remarkably well in almost 
any soil, provided it does not entirely dry 
out in hot weather and has reasonably 
good drainage. Do not plant Glads where 
they will be dry at blooming time or 
where they will have wet feet for any 
length of time. Again, do not plant 


Glads near foundation walls of buildings. - 


While success is possible with all condi- 
tions favorable, repeated trials have 
proven that best results are improbable 
in this location. As mentioned before, if 
planting in the herbaceous border, keep 
in clumps by themselves, well separated 
from other plants. If grown for cutting 
purposes, no place is better than a few 
rows in the vegetable garden where they 
will have full sunlight and frequent culti- 
vation. 


For fertilization, the ideal probably is 
a good coat of animal manure dug in 
during late Fall, supplemented with bone 
meal or acid phosphate in the Spring. 
Very satisfactory results may be gained 
by using ordinary potato fertilizer, about 
a handful for each dozen bulbs, applied 
just before or after planting, and well 
raked into soil. A top dressing of sheep 
manure, applied when buds appear, will 
improve the size of blooms. Where soil 
is already fairly rich, surprising results 
are possible without additional fertilizer. 


Regarding experience or skill, anyone 
can grow Glads. Read your catalogues, 
use a little common sense, and you will 
get good results. Remember one thing, 
you cannot grow good flowers with weeds 
in the same garden. Occasional thor- 
ough watering in dry times is excellent, 
but constant cultivation is essential and 
makes watering unnecessary. Keep 
weeds out and the surface soil constantly 
stirred and you will have beautiful 
Glads. 


A few words about varieties. I feel 
sure that many people, reading the ad- 
vertisements of new varieties at fabulous 
prices, are deterred from planting Gladi- 
olus by the idea they must pay a high 
price for bulbs in order to get beautiful 
varieties. This absolutely is wrong, as 
I shall prove. As I write this paper I 
have before me the catalogue of one of 
the leading Gladiolus growers in the 
country, listing and describing well over 
two hundred varieties of Gladiolus. In 
addition to these, this grower has grown, 
and discarded as inferior, scores, and 
perhaps hundreds, of other varieties, and 
those remaining probably are excellent. 
He lists some of them at prices up to 
$100 each, yet I find in his catalogue 
seventy kinds listed at ten cents each or 
less, and fifty more kinds at fifteen, 
twenty and twenty-five cents each. 


A perusal of the list of prize winners 
at the last Boston show shows thirty- 
five prizes awarded to varieties listed at 
ten cents each or less. When one can 
buy such varieties as Albania, Alice Tip- 
lady, Anna Eberius, American Beauty, 
Byron L. Smith, Carmen Sylva, Crimson 
Glow, Diana, Dorothy McKibben, Dr. R. 
T. Jackson, Dr. Van Fleet, Evelyn Kirt- 
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land, Flora, Gold, Golde 

Herada, Joe Coleman, Mary mee ure, 
Ming Toy, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mra Br 
Peters, Mrs. Frank Pendleton Mrs, c. 
E. Bothin, Rose Ash, Scarlet’ Prince 
Scarlet Wonder, Sheila, Shell Pink 
Tiffany, ete., at ten cents each or less 
surely no one should refrain from Pet 
ing Glads on account of cost. aati i 

Lest I be misunderstood, let me sa 
consider comparatively high prices y 
new varieties justifiable from the ston’. 
point of the grower who buys to pro ‘ 
agate stock for sale, and frequently 
bulbs bought at highest prices ona 
most profitable; yet from the standpoint 
of an amateur or novice raising Glads 
solely for beautiful flowers, without re 
gard to technical details, it is unneces- 
sary to pay more than twenty-five cents 
each for bulbs, and most requirements 
are met with bulbs at ten cents each and 
less. Indeed, one can often obtain fine 
assortments in mixtures at from $2.50 to 
$5.00 per one hundred. Remember al- 
ways that the price of a variety is no 
indication of its beauty, but rather an 
indication of the amount available. Like 
all other commodities, that which is 
searce is expensive. 

And now in conclusion let me repeat 
that any garden lover may grow and 
enjoy beautiful Gladiolus even though 
space available be not large, even though 
soil condition be only average, even 
though garden experience be limited, and 
even though the purse be not overflowing, 





A Gladiolus Grader 


A. N. L. asks about a grader for Gladi- 
olus bulbs. That was a problem for me 
for a number of years, as I have grown 


Gladiolus since 1887, 47 years. I am 
now 77. 
Gladiolus bulbs are graded in six 


grades as a rule, No. 1 bulbs, 1% in. and 
over; No. 2, 1% to 1% in.; No. 8, 1 to 
1% in.; No. 4, % to 1 in.; No. 5, % to 
% in.; No. 6, % to % in. The best way 
I have found, and one that is correct, 
is to make frames of % or % in. boards, 
4 to 5 in. wide, 20 to 24 in. square in- 
side; then use five-ply laminated veneer 
lumber from a shipping case the size of 
the frame, mark the inside of the frame 
on this veneer then mark it off in squares 
2 x 2 in. apart, commencing 1 in. from 
the mark on board (or veneer) to have 
% in. between holes. Then with a good 
sharp bit bore 1%-in. holes on the cross 
line, making % in. between the holes. 
It is best to bore from both sides so as 
to leave a clean cut both top and bottom. 

For No. 2 use a 1%-in. bit, and so on 
down. I use a %-in. mesh molder’s 
sieve to sift out bulblets first, then use 
a finer one to take out small undeveloped 
bulblets. This gives a nice even grade of 
all sizes. Smaller than No. 6 I throw in 
with the bulblets and sow these together 
or separate as I choose. 


ISAIAH LowER, (in Rural New-Yorker) 





The subscription rewards told about 
on page 466 are especially suitable for 
Christmas presents, and every reader 
of this magazine knows how suitable 
is the magazine itself. It is therefore 
possible to make a present of the mag- 
azine to one of your friends, and one 
of the articles offered as rewards, to 
another friend. The Bulbs and Irises 
are among the rewards offered. 
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Editorial Notes 


HAVE just been reading that ar- 

senate of lead is the thing to use to 
exterminate the Japanese Beetles, 
June Bugs, and other hard-shelled 
Beetles. This remedy is said, not only 
to kill these insects but also eradicate 
Dandelions, Dock, Chickweed and 
Crabgrass without injury to desirable 
grasses. June Bugs do a great deal 
of harm to lawns as the grubs 
(larvae) feed on the roots of grass as 
well as on the roots of other plants 
and even on bulbs. 

Fortunately the Japanese Beetle 
does not seem to have reached this 
part of the state yet. A few days ago 
(July) a young man from Maine, evi- 
dently a college student, entered the 
garden and asked permission to search 
for the Japanese Beetle. He was go- 
ing from house to house carrying with 
him a little case containing mounted 
specimens of the Beetle. None were 
found and the searcher said he had 
discovered none in this section. He 
reported them as present in the south- 
ern part of the state. 

“The arsenate of lead is applied 
with the usual top dressing of fer- 
tilizer for lawns already planted, at 
the rate of five pounds to each 1,000 
square feet. This is equivalent to 20 


feet of a 50 foot lot or 10 feet of a- 


100 foot lot for easy estimate of quan- 
tity needed.” 


Some one has said that if a flower 
is beautiful and long in the market, 
yet still rare, it probably has some 
serious fault;—a thing to think about 


before putting too much money into a 
hobby. 


Most people think of winter pro- 
tection as a covering from the cold, 
but as a matter of fact, that is only 
one, and not in many cases, the most 
important object. Cold winds that 
dry bark and blight buds; the heaving 
of alternately freezing and thawing 
soil that loosens the roots, especially 
in heavy soils; the whipping and 
breaking of vines and branches by the 


wind; the scalding effects of direct 
sunlight and the untimely growth 
stimulated by a few warm days—all 
these things must be guarded against 
if plants are to be successfully win- 
tered. A large amount of “that rarest 
of all senses called ‘common’” is 
needed for this very important part of 
the season’s work. A. P. 


Newly planted Evergreens should 
have roots thoroughly soaked and then 
heavily mulched just before steady 
cold weather sets in—if you know 
when that will be! Evergreens are 
more likely to die if the roots are 
“frozen dry” than if there is plenty 
of moisture in the soil. The mulch 
should not be removed in the Spring. 
Mulching is particularly necessary 
where the Summers are hot and dry. 
Straw, leaves, lawn clippings, etc., may 
all be used as mulch. 

If Evergreens are to be trans- 
planted successfully they must be 
balled and burlapped, for if the roots 
once dry out it is almost sure to be 
fatal. In planting, do not remove the 
burlap but merely loosen it around the 
top. 
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The reason Evergreens are so liable 
to die from drying of roots, is because 
the leaves evaporate so much moisture. 
With other trees and plants, the leaves 
may be partly or wholly removed and 
so give the roots a chance to re- 
cover and become established, but no 
such aid can be given an Evergreen, 
so the roots must be soaked and in hot 
weather the tops must be sprayed and 
every possible protection given against 
the fatal “drying out” if success is 
to be achieved. A. P. 


Ruskin, the new Rugosa hybrid, re- 
ceived from the American Rose So- 
ciety in the Spring of 1928, for trial, 
has proved most satisfactory so far. 
It made a splendid growth and in July 
of this year had one spray of bloom. ° 
The first blossom to open was of good 
size, double and a rich dark red in 
color with very velvety petals. The 
other blossoms were not as fine as the 
first, but another Summer will un- 
doubtedly see the bush well filled with 
lovely blooms of red velvet. 





Useful Hints for September 


fo: is the usual month for pre- 
paring the garden for another sea- 
son, by setting out seedling perennials 
and biennials, and separating old 
plants. Dig up well, so that the 
ground will be in good condition for 
the young plants. Supply enough well- 
mixed-in fertilizer to insure a strong 
growth, so that the new plants have a 
good chance of surviving the Winter. 

Now is a good time, while spading 
up for this work to make another fight 
against Quack Grass. Every tiny root 
must be removed however or they will 














C. E. Pleas (son of Sarah A. Pleas) and wife, 
at their home, Glen Arden, Chipley, Fla. 


The Vine is the Confederate Jasmine, (Rhynchospermum jasminoides,) ; and 
the Pine is the Long-leaf Southern Pine, (Pinus australis) from which turpen- 
tine and resin are extracted, a few branches showing overhead at the left 
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quickly supply a new crop. Quack 
has more than the proverbial nine lives 
of a Cat. It simply will not die and 
must be removed by steady hard labor. 


These are some of the May and 
early June bloomers that should be set 
out now if you wish for flowers next 
year; Columbine, Iris, Violets, An- 
chusa, Valerian, Iberis, Bleeding Heart 
(would need a large plant for bloom), 
Peonies (seldom bloom the first year, 
and really should not be allowed to), 
Hollyhocks for July. Among biennials 
are, Pansies, Foxgloves and Canter- 
bury Bells. Hardy Ferns can be moved 


now with safety. For edging borders . 


set Phlox sublata (several colors), 
Alyssum saxatile, Arabis alpina, or 
some of the low varieties of Pinks. 
These are especially lovely if allowed 
to grow over cobbles or other stones 
that may be used to edge the borders. 
The old-fashioned “Hen and Chickens” 
are attractive in borders and grow well 
if stones are put under them to pre- 
vent too much moisture. They are 
shallow rooted and easily taken up and 
reset. They seem to winterkill readily 
unless protected with stones, even a 
number of quite small stones slipped 
under the leaves cause them to thrive. 
Perhaps small stones are better for 
them than larger ones. They can be 
transplanted now; the earlier in the 
month the better so that the roots can 
become firmly settled. 


After the middle of this month 
frosts may be looked for any night. 
Be ready for them. Do all transplant- 
ing the first half of the month, both to 
give your plants the very best chance 
to survive the Winter and to save the 
time after frosts close the flowering 
season, for cleaning up and preparing 
the garden for its long cold nap. The 
better the garden is cleaned up and the 
old stalks and other litter either 
burned or carted away, the better its 
outlook for freedom from insects and 
disease another year. Look over your 
garden and see what seed-stalks can 
be left standing for the winter Birds. 


Put out a goodly supply of suet 
right away so that Birds visiting the 
garden now will know that you can 
be depended upon when Nature’s 
larder runs low or becomes buried 
under snow and ice. A wise way to 
put up suet securely and to protect it 
from Cats or Mice is to put it into a 
‘wire soap box that can be obtained at 
any “Five & Ten.” A convenient kind 
is made to put between two faucets. 
A good sized piece of suet can be 
packed in one box and another box 
fastened over it the two being securely 
wired together. 


Do not leave a single weed to winter 
over. Many amateurs, perhaps as 
many professionals, get weary of fight- 
ing weeds when Fall comes. Do they 
imagine weeds ever winterkill! Don’t 
trust to such unlikely luck as that. 
_ after them every spare moment you 

ave. 


After the middle of September be- 


gin planting any new bulbs such as 
Tulips, Daffodils, Scillas, Snowdrops, 
Fritillarias, Crocus, Wood Hyacinths 
(white, pink, and blue), Grape Hy- 
acinths and other spring-flowering 
bulbs. Most of the Lilies cannot be 
obtained until later, often not until 
the ground is frozen. There is noth- 


ing lovelier than the dainty Wood 
acinths. Plant lots of th i a 
sible. ee 

en every moment t 
save rom business or ho 
duties in the garden. The tie ie 
staying within doors will arrive gj] too 
soon. 


hat can be 





Planting the Pool 


MRS JOHN ZULAUF 


S A member of the program com- 
mittee for this year I think I 
was not very clever to take this 

subject. I am quite sure that I can- 
not tell any of you anything on Pools 
that you do not already know, but per- 
haps I can persuade you that a Pool is 
the very nicest part of a garden, and 
those of you who haven’t one now 
won’t rest until you have. 

Someone has said that a Pool is a 
dreamer’s idyl. Perhaps it is, but it 
is a dream that can easily come true if 
one will devote a little time and space 
in the garden to it. 

The size and shape of the Pool de- 
pend entirely on the room you wish to 
dedicate to it and your individual 
taste. A Pool should be well planned 
and constructed, in the beginning, be- 
cause once it is placed and planted it 
should be permanent. 

The first thing to consider when 
your Pool is ready to use, is the soil 
mixture. Water Lillies are rank 
feeders and a mixture that is suffi- 
ciently rich for them will be quite all 
right for any other plants you choose 
to have in the Pool. The recommended 
proportions are one-third thoroughly 
rotted barn manure and two-thirds 
very rich top soil. Soil from a com- 
post heap is the very best as it con- 
tains humus or decayed vegetable 
matter. Be sure the whole is well 
rotted and well mixed or it will fer- 
ment and cause a green scum to form 
on the water. If barnyard manure is 
not available use plenty of bonemeal 
well mixed with the dirt. 

Water Lilies are very easy to plant. 
When the soil is ready just put the 
Lily roots in where you want them. 
They should be placed where they will 
get sun for about two-thirds of the 
day. I mention Water Lilies first be- 
cause they are the most beautiful of 
the water flowers and can be obtained 
in many colors and hardy varieties. 
You can also obtain both day and 
night bloomers. Once Water Lilies 
are well placed they need no more real 
care, except that they should be di- 
vided every two or three years as their 
roots choke each other. If the Lily 
pads become too numerous, cut away 
some of them. If allowed to, they will 
soon obscure the water, prevent the 
Goldfish from being seen, and injure 
the beauty of the Pool. 

Pickerel Weed is another very at- 
tractive water plant, sending up its 
tall spikes of blue or purple flowers. 


For floating plants, which you just 
drop in the Pool, the Water Hyacinth 
and Shell Flower are very beautify 
I think I enjoyed the Water Hyacinths 
in our Pool last year more than any. 
thing else. They were always moving 
along so gracefully in the breeze and 
sending up their delicate blossoms 
most unexpectedly. There are also 
many submerged plants which you 
may want, the names of which I won't 
attempt. Tricker has recommended 
several of these. The chief advantage 
of them is to provide a balance for the 
animal life, as they release oxygen and 
absorb impurities. 

When the plants are in, which need 
to be rooted in the soil, cover the dirt 
well with clean sand before filling with 
water and putting in the floating and 
submerged plants. The sand will make 
a clear background and prevent the 
fish from roiling up the water. 

Next comes the animal life. The 
number and varieties you have depend 
on the size of your Pool. There are 
many beautiful Goldfish. A few Snails 
are helpful to act as scavengers and 
they are more interesting to watch 
than you might imagine. 

The arrangement of the edge and 
immediate surroundings of the Pool 
are entirely a matter of choice. Creep- 
ing plants are used by many and form 
a lovely frame for your mirror. If one 
plants close to the Pool on all sides, I 
think it nice to have a space or two 
left open, that one may get very near 
and watch the animal life. The Fish 
will soon learn to come to the edge 
and eat from your hand. 

Iris makes a delightful background 
for a Pool. If several varieties are 
planted there will be lovely colors for 
some time. 

Lastly, remember that a Pool does 
not have to be weeded or sprayed and 
is an endless source of interest and 
pleasure from nearly Spring until 
late Fall, when you have to crack the 
ice to find your Fish. Unless the Pool 
is at least three feet deep, or rather 
has some part with water so deep that 
it will not freeze at the bottom, Fish 
should not be left in it during the 
Winter. If conditions are such that 
the Fish will not be killed by freezing 
they are still liable to starve unless 
food is supplied occasionally by break- 
ing a hole in the ice and dropping in 
some fine oatmeal. The average Gar- 
den Pool is not over two feet deep, 
dirt and water together. 


September, 1929 
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Artemisia—Silver King 

HIS lovely grey Perennial seems to 

be both old and new. It 
|] well-known in this section so far 

I have been able to discover. It, 
Samet has a fair chance of be- 
oe a prime favorite in the near 
eet it is an old-time flower, I 
gather from the following paragraph 
in one of the very few catalogues that 
jist it. “We found this very desirable 
plant several years ago In an old gar- 
den where it had been growing for 
ears. The little old lady who owned 
nm garden said it had been brought 
there from Europe by her grand- 
mother. After a diligent search in 
the horticultural world, we were un- 
able to locate it in any other place in 
the country so we have produced our 
stock from three small plants secured 
from this old garden.” 

Silver King is a lovely plant for 
cutting purposes for both winter and 
summer bouquets. It combines well 
with pink flowers which brighten up 
the grey foliage. The blossoms are 
so minute that they seem just a part 
of the foliage, still they add greatly to 
the lacy, airy effect of the plant. 

That this Perennial is hardy and 
can be put to various effective uses in 
the garden is shown by the following 
quotation from a letter recently re- 
ceived from a Chicago architect. “At 
my home on Black Lake, Michigan, I 
have grown the Artemisia, Silver 
King, for a number of years. I have 
found it perfectly hardy, easy to 
transplant and it multiplies very 
rapidly. 

“My Lily Pond is rectangular and 
the westerly edge is about 5 ft. from 
the Arborvitae hedge along the west 
side of my lot. Immediately adjacent 
to the Arborvitae hedge I have a row 
of Artemisia that grows about 30 
inches in height and which I do not 
trim, but in front of the Artemisia 
I have a mass planting of Jersey Vio- 
lets. Then in front of the Violets, 
there is a border of a very small, low- 
growing Sedum. The combination is 
very pleasing. 

“I have quite a number of individual 
clumps in my perennial border and the 
contrasting colors add very much to 
the beauty of the plantings but the 
most pleasing of this variety of the 
Artemisia is the clipped border be- 
tween my perennial planting and the 
entrance to the garage. I keep it 
clipped down to about 6 inches above 
the ground with square edges and the 
effect is most pleasing. The other 
variety of the Artemisia, Lactiflora, 
is also a wonderful Perennial. Last 
season I had a number of individual 
clumps in the perennial border that 
grew to a height of 10 feet. 

“I have another Perennial that I like 
almost equally as well for the contrast- 
ing colors in the perennial border, and 
that is Anchusa italica. This I con- 
sider one of the best Perennials.” 


MARION P. THOMAS 
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Dividing Irises 
To THE EpiTor:— 

My Irises have grown all over the place and 
while they make a beautiful display I believe they 
ought to be separated. Will you please tell me the 
best time of the year to dig and divide and any 
other suggestions you can give me as to re- 
planting. ¥. CG &., (M.%.) 

Answer:—lIrises are best dug and 
separated during late July or August or 
September. The very best month is 
probably August as the plants are fairly 
dormant then and they have plenty of 
time to make good growth before Winter. 
It is a very simple matter to dig the 
clumps, break them apart by hand (or 
cut with a knife) into single rhizomes 
and reset each individual plant in a new 
location. 

In replanting select a well drained 
place and be sure that the bulbous part 
of the root is not more than one inch be- 
low the surface. If this part of the 
plant is just covered with earth that is 
all that is necessary. Irises are very 
easily handled from one part of the gar- 
den to another and will hardly stop 
growth in this process. In replanting 
if they are expected to remain for some 
time without moving, it is well that each 
rhizome should not be closer to its neigh- 
bor than 18 inches or 2 feet. Two or 
three years is sufficient to develop a 
rather large clump of most varieties. 

—(EDITOR) 





Summer Flowers for Cutting 


To THE EpITor :— 

I would like information regarding the raising 
of flowers for cutting purposes, a continuous 
growth of flowers during the Summer season. We 
have to begin in the Spring with Lilacs, Lily-of- 
the-Valley and Roses, a few Tulips, also Narcissus. 
I have had a few Dahlias, Gladiolus and Asters. 
Our Roses did not do well last year. I would like 
flowers to be cut during the rose season, prefer- 
ably something that would be permanent if pos- 
sible. Fy. G., (M.¥.) 

Answer :—Perennial flowers will give 
plenty of material for cutting and may 
be supplemented by a variety of annuals. 
During the time that June Roses and 
Ramblers are in bloom the perennial 
Baby’s Breath (Gypsophila paniculata) 
is very desirable, as it gives a graceful, 
airy look to other flowers. Perennial 
Larkspurs, hardy Pinks, Sweet William 
and Pyrethrum roseum should also bloom 
at this time. If you will sow a row of 
annual Cornflowers in the Fall and 
others in the Spring you can extend the 
time of blooming considerably, and these 
are excellent for cutting at rose-time and 
afterwards. You will also find that good 
varieties of the German Iris furnish fine 
flowers for cutting if cut before too open. 
The perennial list should include Gail- 


lardias, which begin flowering in June 
and bloom until frost if not allowed to 
seed freely; Coreopsis lanceolata, Cam- 
panulas in variety, Foxgloves, Phlox, 
and for late blooming some hardy Chrys- 
anthemums; those of the Pompon type 
are especially useful. 

The annuals would include a good sup- 
ply of Zinnias and Marigolds, which are 
always good for cutting; annual Lark- 
spurs, Calendulas, Calliopsis, Nastur- 
tiums, Snapdragons and Sweet Peas. 
Shirley Poppies are excellent for vases 
if cut before fully open; few arrange- 
ments are lovelier than a bowl of Pop- 
pies mingled with Gypsophila. If you 
have a rough fence or a slope of rough 
ground where you can plant the Ever- 
lasting Pea, Lathyrus latifolius, you will 
find it excellent for cutting, as the clus- 
ters are borne on long stems and it 
grows so profusely that you can cut long 
sprays. Once established, it is perma- 
nent and spreads freely. Gladiolus 
planted in succession and Dahlias in va- 
riety from early to late should help ma- 
terially. This list could be greatly ex- 
tended, but the flowers named are all 
gocd and cover a long season. Among 
shrubs, some of the common Spiraeas 
and Deutzias will be found useful, also 
the Butterfly Bush (Buddleia), treated 
as a perennial and pruned quite close 
after blooming. 

Among bulbs, Darwin Tulips are ex- 
ceptionally fine for cutting, and the Nar- 
cissus list should include plenty of Em- 
peror, Empress, and Sir Watkin, which 
are not expensive, also the later Poeticus 
varieties. Spanish Irises are also ex- 
ceptionally attractive for cutting. 


—(Rural New-Yorker) 





Suggestions Wanted For 
Perennial Border 


To THE EpIToR:— 

Referring to the printed sketch herewith. Would 
like advice as to colors and varieties best suited 
and suggestions for any changes, or any other 
border that might be thought better suited for 
planting against a garden fence of wire. The 
size of plot is 30 x 5 feet. 

G. H. Lipsy, (Mich.) 


Answer:—I would suggest some 
Spring-flowering bulbs planted between 
the perennials in spots of not less than 
a dozen of one variety and color. These 
might also be planted in spots left for 
annuals which can be set in if the bulbs 
are through blooming. This gives color 
to the garden in Spring. 

The list of perennials is a good one. 
On the matter of color and variety, this 
is a question of choice, selecting of course 

















1. Arabis 6. Coreopsis 11. Hollyhocks 
2. Candytuft 7. Delphinium 12. Iris Japanese 
3. Centaurea Montana 8. Dianthus (Pheasant’s Eye) 13. Michaelmas Daisy 
4. Mums 9. Forget-me-nots 14. Poppy Oriental 
5. Columbine 10. Helenium 15. Phlox 

X Annuals (first year) 
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the good standard sorts. Color in the 
garden usually takes care of itself, as 
only a few varieties are in bloom at the 
same time and the chances for color 
clashes are small. 

Half the fun of having such a garden 
is in working out your own plans and 
from year to year making changes as one 
sees new things. Perhaps some of those 
which were started did not make a good 
showing and these can be replaced with 
new things if desired. 


O. W. HoFFMAN, (Ohio) 





After Care of Forced Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR:— 


I have some Paperwhite Narcissus, Chinese 
Sacred Lilies, and some indoor Hyacinths, and I 
would like information as to the proper keeping 
of these bulbs for another year. Other years I 
have dried my bulbs, but they all go to stalks or 
leaves, and don’t produce any flowers. 


Mrs, T. W. 


Answer:—We don’t advise any at- 
tempt to force Paperwhite Narcissus or 
* Chinese Sacred Lily a second time. One 
of our readers informed us that she dried 
off the bulbs and forced them success- 
fully the following Winter, but we think 
this was an exceptional case. Ordinarily 
one forcing, especially when the bulbs 
are grown in water, leaves them too ex- 
hausted for further use; they may make 
foliage the next season but no flower. If 
the Hyacinths are the tender Romans, 
they too are useless, but if the Dutch 
variety, they can be used in the garden. 
Keep them in the pots, gradually with- 
holding water, until the leaves turn yel- 
low and dry off. Then remove from the 
pots, and store in a cool, dry place until 
next Fall. Plant in the garden, and 
while the growth may be feeble next 
year, such bulbs usually flower the sec- 
ond year. We set such bulbs along the 
edges of shrubbery, or in odd corners; 
then if they do well they can be moved in 
the Autumn to some more conspicuous 
place. We have some attractive clumps 
of Dutch Hyacinths, Narcissi and Tulips 
which were treated in this way.— (Rural 
New-Yorker) 





Time To Move Peonies 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will-you please tell me the best time to move 
Peonies? I have some clumps eight or nine years 
old this Spring. They failed, due I think to 
dampness. I want the place for perennials and 
would like to move the Peonies as early as I can 
with safety. 


Will appreciate your advice. Have recently 
become a subscriber and find the magazine very 
interesting and helpful. 


Mrs. I. L. Oakes, (Ga.) 


Answer :—Peonies are best moved in 
the North during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, and it is probable there- 
fore that August and September would 
be the best months in the South. Peonies 
may be moved after the blooming period 
is entirely past, and the foliage begins 
to ripen, where the plants are simply 
taken from one piece of ground and set 
in another. The foliage should of course 
be cut from the plant before moving. 
My own preference is for leaving the 
stalks 6 to 8 inches long as these make 
a convenient “handle” for lifting the 
clump. It may be that in moving it 
would be well to do a certain amount of 
dividing if the clumps show any natural 
— to divide or have disease of any 

ind. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


ANTS IN LAWN 


We are troubled with Ants in one spot 
in our lawn. Have poured oil from our 
automobile on this spot but the Ants 
seem to come back. What will rid a lawn 
of Ants? 

Mrs. L. WAGNER, ( Wis.) 


GROWTH ON HICKORY TREE 


The growth shown in the picture is on 
a Hickory tree near Victor, N.Y. The 
growth is perfectly alive and tiny buds 




















may be seen on the same. ; 
Has any reader ever seen anything 
like this, and can an explanation be 
given? 
CHAS. SPENGLER, (N.Y.) 


INFORMATION WANTED ON HOW TO PLAN 
AND STAGE A FLOWER SHOW 


We are seeking information relative to 
how to create and to hold the interest of 
people in order to successfully carry 
through a flower show. ; 

What are the points necessary in con- 
ducting a flower show? 

Suggestions as to where the best in- 
formation can be had in the way of bul- 
letins, books or other publications on the 
general subject will be appreciated. 


Mrs. C. H. SHaTTuCK, (Idaho) 


DAHLIA TUBERS DO NOT SPROUT 


I planted some healthy-looking Dahlia 
tubers about May 30 and dug them up 
June 22, after all others had sprouted 
and come up above ground. The tubers 
I dug I found had made new roots but 
no signs of shoots or eyes. There is a 
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small piece of crown on all 
have not fertilized or watered pre I 
Dahlias grow new roots if thone az 

eyes on the crown of the tuber? ™ 


ALFRED C, Emer, (N.Y,) 


TULIP INFORMATION WANTED 


Would like information 9 ‘ 
Tulips and what culture to onal Planting 
Our ground seems suitable for Tui 
as we have a large increase in producti-” 
each year. I think we should be sue a 
ful in raising seed. =. 


Mrs. WM. Powe Lt, (N.C) . 


PROPAGATING RHODODENDRONS 


I would like information on 
secure imported Rhododendrons, la 
unable to get the plant from nurseries 
in this locality, and would like to make a 
new start from old bushes. Wil] ol 
reader tell me just how this can be done? 


Lura E. EREVE, (Ohio) 


how to 


RHODODENDRONS, AZALEAS, AND WISTARIA 
DO NOT BLOOM 


I have several Rhododendrons, planted 
three years ago. They bloomed the first 
year and have not bloomed since. Algo 
have several Azaleas planted two years 
ago, and these bloomed the first year and 
have but a few flowers this year, al. 
though they have a lot of new shoots, 

Does the Wistaria bloom every year? 
Have had one for six years and no bloom, 

Suggestions on any of the above wil] 
be helpful. 

MYRTLE GUETHLEIN, (Md.) 


GROWING CACTI INDOORS 


Will someone tell me something about 
growing Cacti indoors, mainly the vari. 
ety Echinocactus and two others of 
which I do not know the name, but which 
answer to the following description: 

One has long, flat leaves, irregularly. 
notched edges, and at blooming time 
bears beautiful scarlet Lilies, so I have 
been told. The other is a fleshy, almost- 
round leaf, covered with spiny needles, 

The two last have been potted since 
July of this year, kept in a south window 
and watered once or twice a week. While 
they have not died and are perfectly 
green, neither have they shown any 
signs of growth, and this is December, 
From time to time there appear little 
spots,—tiny fungoid growths which 
never get any larger but look as though 
the leaf had been pierced and was 
putting forth these tiny fungi to heal 
the wounds. The leaves, however, have 
never been injured. 

Is this a disease or merely a result of 
not growing? And what will make these 
Cacti grow? 


Mrs. FaiTH A. SENIOR, (Md.) 


WORMS IN IDLE SOIL 


In my garden there is a small pateh, 
about twenty feet square, of soil which 
was a long time idle. It is filled with 
small live things resembling live halt, 
very similar to what were called horse | 
hair snakes when I was a boy, and which 
were found in small brooks. These little 
things are from 4 to 6 inches long 
are black with white heads, though some 
are entirely white. After a rain I m 
ticed hundreds about half way out of the 
earth and wiggling around. 
crawled to the tops of plants and wer 
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september. 
: k and forth. No one around 
coe any to know what they are, or if 


ny harm in the garden. In dry 
tay 0 any seem to be down in the 
w Has anyone any suggestions? 


soil. CHAS. SPENGLER, (N.Y.) 


CAUSE OF “DAMPING OFF” 


What is meant by the term “damping 
off”? What is the cause of this trouble? 
What is the remedy? 


Mrs. BERT Town, (N.Y.) 


Sie Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 459 





20 OIFFERENT NARCISSUS, $1.00 —20 Paper- 
whites or Jonquils or Bari Conspicuous or Princeps, 
90c. 20 Sir Watkin or Von Sion or Poetaz Elvira, 
$1.15. 20 Soliel D’Or or Double Phoenix, $1.30. 
100 mixed, $4.00. 1000 mixed Ms 00. All lots 
prepaid. Gracefield Gardens, R. F. D. No. 1, Box 684, 
Compton, Calif. 


NARCISSUS BULBS early Von Sion, single 60, mixed 
50 cents dozen. Edith Weaver, Bentonville, Ind. 














Classified Advertising Section 











1 PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
RATE tritials, ebbvorietions, and numbers, and in- 
Ine me and address. 10c per word for three 


cluding "6 ive insertions using same copy. No 
or wore ee $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
9 this department will be classified where practi- 

cable put accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
co tisements for this department must be in by the 
toth of the month. Cash with order. 
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Bulbs 


—————. oF 
BULBS. Closing Out—First Size, r 
Tee atid B., Portland. King Alfred, $9.00.’ Sir 
atkin, Emperor, Golden Spur, Victoria, each $4.00. 
Second size, half price; planting stock, quarter price of 
first size. Bulbs inspected... Mt. Tabor Terrace Gardens, 
1650 } E. Yamhill St., Portland, Oregon. 
, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilies and Anemone. Wal- 
guise, Ser Olympia, Wash., 4. 
LBS double white Narcissus (Alba Plena Odo- 
Ten Bul cents; 50 for $1. E. Mace, East Lebanon, 
Maine. 
BULBS FOR FALL PLANTING—Daffodils, Tulips, 
Lilies, Iris. Highest quality bulbs, moderate prices. 
Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Ore. 














NEWER VARIETIES at lower prices. Mary Frey 
$1.00, Pfitzer’s Triumph $1.00, Joerg’s White 40c, 
and many others. Write for Special Fall Price-list. 
Ralph Pommert, Pacific, Wash. 


WRITE for my special fall prices on bulblets of new 
varieties including Mother Machree. C. H. Doty, Cen- 
ter Point, Iowa. 
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Irises 
ALL —2 Bulbous Iris our specialty. Imperator 
10 cents. A dollar bulb of the wonderful Wedgewood 


with each five dollar order. Wedgewood 
Gardens, Rex, Ore. 


LONG’S DOLLAR IRIS SALE. (4 Ambassadeur $1.) 
(5 Anna Farr $1.) (14 Aurea $1.) (5 Black Prince. 
ai AR ss Dream $1.) (16 Iris King $1.) (20 
Kochi $1.) (14 La Niege $1.) ({% Lent Williamson 
$1.) (4 Mother of Pearl $1.) (20 Mrs. Newbronner 
$1.) (14 Oriflame $1.) (14 White Knight $1.) Extra 
Special: Any 6 lots for $5. Any 14 for $10. Alike 
or assorted. Terms cash with order, No less than dol- 
lar’s worth any rechey at these prices. All pee in 
United States only. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado 


12 CHOICE IRIS, 1, 25—Ship till Oct. Ojibway 
Iris Gardens, R. R. 1, Buchanan, Mich. 


iRIS—24 choice varieties, each named, our selection, 
delivered, $2.25. Grinnell Nursery, Grinnell, Iowa. 


List free. 














FIVE REGAL, Tiger or Elegans Lilies 50 cents. Fifty 
Daffodils $1.50. Catalog. Joe Smith, Olympia, 
Wash. 

HYACINTHUS CANDICANS—Bulbs 25c each, $2.50 
dozen. Seed 50c package. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Bur- 
ton, Wash, 

ENGLISH IRIS BULBS—Mt. 
Blues, 25c each, $2.50 dozen. 
Burton, Wash. 

ALL BLOOMING SIZE—Candidum, Davuricum, Longi- 
florum, Elegans, Henryi, Pardalinum, Regale, Rubrum, 
Tenuifolium, Tiger, Sappho, Erectum, Thirty cents each, 
$3.00 dozen. Assorted if wished. Seed 50 cents pack- 
age. Sheffield Bulb Farm, Burton, Wash. Ask for 
Catalogue. 

BYACINT HS, Crocuses, Scillas, Muscari, Bulbous Iris, 
Tulips, Narcissi, Daffodils. _ Finest quality. Low prices. 
Catalog. McKenzie River Blossom Farm, 1759 Frank- 
lin Bivd., Eugene, Oregon. 








Blanc and King of 
Sheffield Bulb Farm, 














Cacti 


DESERT CACTI: 4 blooming size plants $1. 10 
blooming size plants $2. 5-inch Mexican Hand Painted 
Cacti Bowl and 5 blooming size plants $2. Miniature 
Bowl and baby Cacti free with every order. Postage 
paid. Border Cacti Co., Box 1259, El Paso, Texas. 


TEN CACTI—Suitable for indoor garden or rockery, 
correctly named and no two alike, guaranteed blooming 




















size, sent postpaid for $2.75. Free list. Bridwelli 
Brothers, Box 174, Winkelman, Ariz. 

Delphiniums 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS—Photos sent 
on application Over 100° selected seeds from my 


choicest plants for $1. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Avenue, 
W., Longueuil, Que., Canada. 


DELPHINIUM SEED—Have several ounces for sale 
at live and let live prices. Blackmore and Langdon, 
Wrexhams and Kelways. Every shade of blue, laven- 
der and purple, and combinations of these colors im- 
aginable. Extra a flowers and spikes. Vreeland 
Farm, Nutley, N 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS, unexcelled 
here or abroad, developed by years of careful selection 
and continued importation of the finest European stock, 
mostly Wrexham Our first aim remains, to produce 
Delphiniums so perfect that you need no longer buy im- 
ported seed in order to have the finest Delphiniums in 
Mixed seed $1.00 a packet, named varieties 
$1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00, Jewel pure, clear 
white $3.00. Baby seedlings $5. 00 for two dozen. 
We handle Delphiniums exclusively. Our customers 
write that our Delphiniums take first prizes at flower 
shows. Send for descriptive folder. Wings Delphinium 
Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 


Gladioli 


FRAGRANT GLADIOLUS: First time offered: cream- 
yellow flowers, nocturnally fragrant, exotic orange-like 
Perfume, 2% feet tall, blooms month earlier than 
earliest Baby Gladiolus, hardy foliage withstands 15 

; blooming size bulbs 2 for $1.00, dozen $5.00; 
Seeds 50c packet, 10 packets $4.00; Bulblets $20.00 
Per 1000; no ‘bulbs after October 1st. William Hen- 
derson, R: Route 5, Box 22, Fresno, Calif. 


PEARL OF CALIFORNIA: Large 75c, medium 50c, 

— 35¢ each. Mormora: large $1.00, medium 50c, 

TT l 25c. Mother Machree: large $25.00. medium 

16. 00, small $7.50, bulblets $2.00. Many fine Glads 

tated. W- H. Kingsley, Tennyson district, Hayward, 
a. 


ASK FOR SPECIAL FALL LIST Bulbs and Bulblets 
i Tobersun, Grand Guardian, 
lother Machree, Angel’s Dream, Early Phipps, an 


300 — varieties. Erwin Schroder Gardens, Betten- 























SPANISH AND HOLLAND IR1IS—Beautiful shades 
of blue, lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flow- 
ers of good substance, yet so delicate that they resemble 
an orchid. Keep well when cut. Require little protec 
tion during Eastern Winters. Choicest, flowering size 
bulbs—50 for $2.25 postpaid. List of Native Cali- 
fornia we Flower bulbs, free. Gordon Ainsley, Camp- 
e alif 


THE MOST LIBERAL OFFER EVER MADE. 25 
beautiful Irises, all different and labeled, including one 
worth 50c, sent postpaid for $1.00. Some splendid 
values-—Ambassadeur 50c, Susan Bliss 75c, Lord of 
June 50c, Lent A. Williamson 25c, Mme. Chabault 30c, 
Dream 50c, Shekinah 25c, Afterglow 25c, Seminole 25c, 
Mme. Gaudichau $1.00, Queen Caterina 25c, Crusader 
60c, Dr. Chas. H. Mayo $1.00, Ballerine 75c. Flamen- 
schwert 50c, Sweet Lavender 50c, White Queen T5c. 
This unsurpassed collection of twenty new high rating 
Irises, value $11.40, will be sent postpaid for $7.50. 
The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, Kansas. 


“THE WELL-CONSIDERED IRIS GARDEN”: Non- 
commercial descriptions, color classification. 100 price 
cuts. Iris Acres, Molalla, Ore. 








Peonies 





PEONIES—Grow them for pleasure or profit. Easily 
grown anywhere. Must be fall planted. Named varie- 
ties, red, white or pink, Ss dozen divisions, Le. spel. 
$20 hundred (not prepaid). Order today Frank 
Paynie, Shawnee, Kansas. 


PEONIES—wWholesale growers. 
field in May. Send for list. 
Boonville, Ind. 


TREE PEONY, BANKSI—Large, double, flesh pink 

flowers, strong shrubs on own roots. Each $4.00, dos. 

$40. Large specimen plants, 10 years old, bloomed 

profusely 1929, $15.00 each. Cash. Herbaceous 

a ° ~e 5 Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
‘a. ox 5. 


PEONIES—One-year clumps choice varieties, splendid 
root system. Full of life. Write for Price list. Oor 
dell Gardens, Macomb, Il. 


TWO HUNDRED WORLD'S BEST PEONIES, in- 
cluding Alice Harding and many rare Japs and Singles. 
Large, healthy Kentucky grown roots at reasonable 





Visit our —»_ &.. — 
Phil Lutz Peony Farm 

















prices. Send for List. Fairlawn Floral Farm, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

PEONIES—All colors, 2 to 4 for $1. James L. 
Howard, Pewaukee, Wisconsin, R. 1. 

PEONY NOVELTIES. Specials for 1929. Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding, $4.00 each, $35.00 per ten. Phyllis 


Kelway, $4.00 each, $35.00 per ten. 
(True), $4.50 each, $40.00 per ten. 
plete list. O. L. Ringle, P. O. 
Wisconsin. 
PEONIES—WHOLESALE ONLY — Send for list. 
Chester H. Moon, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


PEONIES—Special for planting or resale. 35 white 
35 pink, 30 red for $15.00—200 for $25.00. Send 
for list of over 100 varieties. Stanley C. Rosefield, 
R. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 


CHOICE PEONIES—At only 1/3 to 1/2 catalogue 
prices. Moving whole planting, hence these giveaway 
prices. Guaranteed. Send for list. John H. Bain, 
Marion, Ohio. 


PEONIES—Named varieties 12 plants, all colors, worth 


Kelway’s Queen 
Send for com- 
Box 90, Wausau, 

















$- 20. Special iq month, $2.50. Irene Rosefield, 
. 8, Kansas City, Mo. 

paomIES hree to five eye divisions, prepaid. (Kohi- 

noor, Mad. de Vernville, Louis Van Houttei, $1.00) 


(Albatre, Coronne d’Or, Charlamange, Berloiz, $1.50) 
(Augastine D’Hour, Livingstone, Margaret Gerard, M. 
Kreledge, $1.90) (Mons. Jules Elie, Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, $2.00). Offers one, two and three $4.25 
All four $6.00. The Langlois Floral Garden, R. 1, 
Box 68, Vancouver, Wash. 


PEONIES—tEarliest pink, Umbellata rosea, 20c; Lord 
Kitchener, early red, 35c; Richard Carvel, best early 
red, $1.50. Strong 3 to 5 eye. Cash. Oberlin Peony 
Gardens, Box 115, Sinking Spring, Pa. 








JAPANESE IRIS, single and double mixed, from a 
strain of unusual beauty. Fifteen for a dollar. Five 
Dollars a Hundred. Sawyer Water Gardens, Ellet, 
Ohio. 


PEONIES—Willard $1.25; Therese, $1.75; Solange, 
$1.75, Primevere, $1.25; Duff, $1.40; Mikado, $1.25 
Bigot, $1.75; and others. E. M. Sanford, Madison, 
New Jersey. 





ARCHEVEQUE, Azure, Ballerine, Benbow, Black 
Prince, Cavalier, Col.. Candelot, Corrida, Dejah, Deli- 
catissima, Dream, Fryer’s Glory, Her Majesty, Haute- 
fuille, Jacquesiana, Kath. Fryer, Lady Foster, Le Neige, 
Lohengrin, Mary Orth, Mde. Chobaut, Mle. eSchwartz, 
Mrs. Brewster, Moliere, Mother Pearl, Nancy Orne, Nine 
Wells, Opera, Sherwin Wright, Suzanne Autissier, Tar- 
tarin, Tristram, Troost, Ute Chief, White Knight, 
Zillia, Lent Williamson, Ambassadeur. Any seven, one 
dollar. Any eighteen (18), two dollars. All, three 
dollars, express. Grandview Iris Garden, Dubuque, Iowa. 


1RIS—Twelve named varieties, labeled, $1.00. 2 each 
of twelve named varieties $1.75. Hughel Gardens, 
5348 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


YOUR DOLLAR GETS ONE MORNING SPLENDOR; 
or two Mildred Presby; or three Aristocrat; or four 
Opera; or five Ambassador; or twenty-one different 
varieties Irises labeled; or the six complete offers for 
five dollars. All are postpaid. Color circular free. 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N.Y. 

PIONEER, Amber, Lord Lambourne, Hermosa, Suzan 
Bliss, Morning Splendor, one each $5.00. Supply Lim- 
ited. Write for other bargains. C. H. Doty, Center 
Point, Iowa. 

















Lilies 


COLUMBIAN LILIES—Hardy. Order now for fall 
planting. 35 cents each. McCandless Gardens, Steila- 
coom, Washington. 


REGAL LILY SPECIAL—For wine only. Finest 
quality bulbs. Small size, 100 for $1.25 1% ~ 
size, 4 to 7 inches circumference, assorted sizes, 15 for 
$2.50. Postpaid. Fall delivery. Ralph Pommert, 
Pacific, Wash. 














Narcissi 


KING ALFRED, $2.50 doz.; Golden Spur, $1.00; 
Victoria, $1.00; Barii Conspicuous, 75c; Mrs. Langtry, 
60c; Pheasant’s Eye, 50c; Dozen each $5. 00, Prepaid. 
Guaranteed blooming size and true to name. List of 
30 standard and rare varieties. McKenzie River Blos- 
som Farm, 1759 Franklin Blvd., Eugene, Oregon. 


NARCISSUS—25 Fine kinds at lowest prices. 25 
Kinds mixed all blooming size, $3.00 per 100, post- 
paid. Send for list. J. L. Gloninger, Emmitsburg, 
Maryland. 

NARCISSUS BARGAINS—100 large blooming bulbs 
in 25 fine varieties. Labeled, sent C. O. D. for $4.00. 
_— for list. Fred C. Montgomery, Route 1, Corvallis, 

regon. 














FOUR FINE PEONIES PREPAID $1.00—Festiva 
Maxima, Jenny Lind, Edulus Superba, Fulgida. A. L. 
Utz, 3001 Jule, St. Joseph, Mo. 


DOUBLE, SINGLE AND JAPANESE PEONIES— 
Buy where Quality counts. Peter 8S. Hurt, “Box P,” 
Thorntown, Indiana. 


WRITE for my attractive prices on choice and rare 
Peonies. C. H. Doty, Center Point, Iowa. 














Perennial Plants 





ALL KINDS OF HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS. 
September is a good month to transplant. Fine collec- 
tion of .2-year English hybrid Delphiniums, $3.00 doz. 
Write for list. Middlebury Variety Gardens, Mrs. 
W. H. Wells, Middlebury, Vt. 


TWELVE STANDARD SORTS, $1; seven novelty 

sorts, $1; these nineteen and another novelty, $2. 

meow plants, all labeled. Heiser Nursery, Hamilton, 
nio. 











Tulips 


AMERICAN GROWN DARWIN, = oa nog and May 
flowering Tulips in several sizes. rite for free list. 
Perrin, 768 Alberta, Portland, Oregon. 


CHOICE LIST—Sixty-five early and late varieties. 
Extra fine bulbs, guaranteed true to name. Low prices. 
McKenzie River Blossom Farm, 1759 Franklin Sivd., 
Eugene, Oregon. 














Violets 


REAL FRAGRANT VIOLETS are our specialty. Send 
for free list or 25c for illustrated culture book. Plant 
Violets in September. Rhinebeck Floral Company, 
Livingston St., Rhinebeck, New York. 


— 














Miscellaneous 
PEONIES, — =. A aes ogg for fall plant- 
ing. Write tive price list. McMullen’s 


Floral Gardens, Connell: luffs, Iowa. 
WOULD LIKE TO SELL all or any rt of my % 


acre of Peonies and % acre of Gladioli. Are newer 
varieties. J. F. Munsell, Ashtabula, O. 


POET’S NARCISSUS AND JONQUILS—Large, white, 
orange cup. Two to four on stem. 15, $1.50; 50, 
ge.09: 100, $5.00. Mrs. Howard Holsinger, Denton, 
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GARDEN OF THE DRYADES. Chinese Magnolias, 
Lawn and Street trees. All the most recent things 
in ornamental trees and shrubs. Peonies, Iris and 
perennials. Send for catalogue. J. Guettal, Prop., 
1516 Roache St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


SEPTEMBER SPECIAL. 100 assorted choicest Tulips 
or 100 Trumpet Daffodils $3.00 postpaid. Planting 
stock $20.00 bushel. Catalog. Vito Conenna Bulb 
Farm, Snohomish, Wash. 


OUR EASTERN VISITORS are thrilled with the rare 
excellence of the many gorgeous things blooming hap- 
pily in our glorious gardens here on Puget Sound. Our 
catalogue will interest garden enthusiasts. HER- 
BROOKE GARDENS, Kirkland, Washington. 


USE JUNE ROSE PERFUME to tune up your Rose 
Jars. $1.50 bottle $1.00. Sample “FREE.” Surinek, 
83 Jones Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


BLUE BELLS (Mertensia Virginica), Nursery grown 
from bulbs collected in timberland. Best results are 
obtained from fall planting in damp, shady spot such 
as north side of house. Price 8 for $1.50, postpaid. 
Henry Field Seed Company, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—Strong dormant, field grown, 
one-year plants. Will bloom next spring if planted this 
fall. Price 15 for $1.25. Two year old plants, 4 for 
$1.25 postpaid. Henry Field Seed Company, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES with a fine Broadleaf 
Flowering Evergreen Shrub. Plants of quality and 
beautiful Rhododendron Max. and Mountain Laurel, 2 
to 4 ft., 25 for $6.00, 100, $20.00; Seedling, 6 to 
18 in., $10.00 per 100; 2 to 4 ft., 25 for $6.00, 
100, $20.00. Cash with order. Doeville Collection 
Co., Doeville, Tenn. 


WREXHAM DELPHINIUM SEEDLINGS, 50c a doz. 
Seed 25c pkt. Violas, ‘blue, dark blue, lilac, white, 
yellow, mixed; giant pansies, dozen 75c. List. Paul 
Ward, Hillsdale, Michigan. 


30 MIXED TULIPS, $1.00; 20 Narcissus, Pheasant’s 
eye, $1.00. Peony and Iris prices on request. Wyatt 
Flower Gardens, Auburn, Indiana. 


SPECIAL $1.00 COLLECTIONS—50 Queen of the 
North and Poet’s Narcissi. _6 Named Iris. 1 Regal 
and 1 Tiger Lily. 1 Magic Lily, 4 Jonquils, 10 mixed 
Narcissi. 12 Daisies, Shasta or Hardy and Elder. Ask 
for Special “digging time’’ prices on 50 good Glads. 
Berrycroft Gardens, Troy, O 


IRIS CRISTATA ALBA, $2.50; White Dodecatheon, 
35c. Write for list. Effie Runner, Richelieu, Ky. 


OUR NEW IRIS, CORONATION, pure yellow, tall, 
large, bright, none better, five dollars. Peonies Mrs. 
Brand, Myrtle Gentry, fifty dollars. Lists free. Irving 
Moore Nurseries, Monmouth, Illinois. 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS—One each of five named 
plants for Rock Gardens, $1.00. Hughel Gardens, 
5348 Ohmer Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


EVERGREEN TREE SEED—For fall planting. Spe- 
cial offer 12 packages $1.00. Silver fir; Norway 
Spruce; Mugho Pine; Hinoki Cypress, Montery Cypress; 
Common Juniper; Japanese Larch; Blue Spruce; White 
Pine; Scotch Pine; English Yew; Oriental Arbor Vitae. 
Other varieties 10c pkg. Canadian Tree Seed Co., 
Box 1094, Leamington, Ontario. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS, DAHLIA TUBERS—Newest 
varieties. If you are not on my mailing list. we both 
lose. Golden Acre Gladiolus Farm, 1308 W. Leonard 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


JAPANESE RED MAPLES, and red flowering dog- 
we , Special prices during September and October. 
E. M. Stone, Nurseryman, Rt. 2, Troutdale, Ore. 





















































Although the Subscription Rewards 
and Iris Offer as advertised on page 
416 of the August issue are omitted 
from this number because of great 
pressure on our advertising columns, 
these are still in effect and by re- 
ferring to last month’s issue, advan- 
tage can be taken of same. 












RY OUR PEONIES AND IRIS 


$10—Superb Peony Collection—$10 
Each a Rare Beaut: 

Baroness Schroeder $1.50, 

Zlwood Pleas $2,50, Karl 
Rosefield .50 M 








$3.50. All P. P. prepaid. 
Write for Free Catalog 
Cc. F. WASSENBERG - Van WERT, O. 





Our own importations from Hol- 
land, these Giant Darwins are the 
aristocrats among tulips—big gor- 
geously colored flowers on tall strong 
stems. Grow successfully anywhere. 


Fine Book Free. A post card will 
bring you our Fall Catalog, illus- 
trated in natural colors--describing 
the finest varieties of tulip, narcis- 
sus, hyacinth, crocus and other 
bulbs and plants--all sturdy ,depend- 
able stuck. Send today--It’s free! 


ISBELL SEED CO. 
115 Mechanic St. Jackson, Mich. 


20 LOVELY IRISES 


one rare French $10 var. .. 92-00 


5 GORGEOUS PEONIES 
All different, with $2 .00 


one $2.50 var. A . ‘ 
One or Both Collections P. P. Prepaid 


Peony & Iris Exchange, Van Wert, O. 


stakes PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must retain 
its marking, and must not girdle the Plant— 
We Have It. 

Sample line for the asking. 


THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
2180 East 76th St. - Cleveland, Ohio 























BERTIE SNOW 
The sensational new lavender Glad, also such 
other new wonders as Mrs. Galbraith, LaPal- 
oma, Royal Lavender, Betty Nuthall, Salbach’s 
Pink, San Mateo, Seniorita, Miss Des Moines, 
Mammoth White, Jubilee, Pfitzer’s Triumph. 
All will be listed in my new fall price list to 
be issued in November. Send for it now. A 


postal will do. 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box 428 . Seattle, Wash. 








PEONY BARGAINS 


Building operations necessitate moving a quan- 
tity of standard Peony roots. Send for reduced 
price list. 

CREEKSIDE GARDENS 


Algonac Michigan 








FRE ’ FALL BULB 


CATALOG 


Sonderegger’s New 1929 FREE Fall Bulb Book tells 

how and when to plant Fall Bulbs and Perennials. 
ll of complete information about your Favorite 
ulbs. An excellent planting guide. Sent FREE and 

POSTPAID. Write for it today. 

SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 

720 Court Street - - - Beatrice, Nebr. 











_ For a Prize 





Send for Northbrook Qual- 
ity Group “A”. You cannot 
buy three Peonies of equal 
American Peony Society rating in their color 
under $10.00. Strong, healthy root divisions. 
Beautiful addition to any garden. | $20 


Festiva Maxima, white—M.: Jules Elie, 
pink—Karl Rosefield, red, one of each 
Write for copy of the Maste 
List.“‘ America’s Blue Book’’ 
of Fine Peonies and Irises. 











DAFFODILS 


Cyano Gas Treated 
UNUSUAL VARIETIES 


Catalogue on request 
NADIA SWETT 
Mail Address Tigard, Ore., Route 1 
Nurseries Greenburg, Ore. 











Learnto be a— 







LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Yr i At Home—By Mail 
‘wah Big fees; pleasant healthful 
\ work; a dignified, uncrowded 
I profession offering remark- 
fy ableopportunities. Immedi- 
W ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
o write today for details. 
AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL’ 
ymmbined with National School 
of Landscape Design 
22 Plymeath Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


be. 


September, 190. oe] 


BARGAINS IN TULIPS 


We are discontinuing our retail i 

business and have over one million “Toae bulb 
(160 varieties) to offer at greatly D Duls 
prices for this Fall. Send for complete lice 





now ready. 
THE NORTHWEST BULB co 
Portland ° ° Oregon 











ee 


Three (3) yearly subscription 
to The Flower Grower, to three 
different addresses for $4.9, ‘ 


Grow Hardy Lilies 


Our Annual gives one of the 
most complete lists of Hardy Lilies 
ever offered. Detailed cultural di- 
rections sent with each order for 
Lily bulbs. Also new perennials 
and rare rockery subjects. 


Send for Catalog 


F. H. HORSFORD 
Charlotte Box G 














Vermont 














UR Fall Book tells how you 

ean have a Gorgeous Garden 
next spring with little effort and 
at very low cost. It shows a big 
choice of Tulips, Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Crocus, and other desir- 
able bulbs; also roses, perennials, 
shrubs, hedges, berries, grapes, 
flower and vegetable seeds. All 
forfall planting. All Bonded for 
Vigorous, Virile Life. When you 
Plant Maule Bulbs you plant SUC. 
CESS. Write for this Free Book NOW. 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
Box 304 Philadelphia, Pa, 


NARCISSUS BULBS 


Mixture, $3.30 per 100, 250 for $7.50, de 
livered. Alba Plena Odorata, $1.30; Albatross, 
$1.90; Ariadne, $1.50; Cardinal, $1.90; Cas- 
sandra, $2.70; Chaucer, $1.50; Conspicuous, 
$1.10; Epic, $2.30; Fairy Queen, $1.90; Fu- 
silier, $1.90; Glory of Sassenheim, $2.70; 
Grandiflorus, $1.10; Homespun, $2.30; Horace, 
$1.90; Lucifer, $2.10; Sir Watkin, $1.90; 
White Lady, $1.50. Prices are for 25 of 8 
kind, postpaid. The catalogue lists these in 
smaller quantities, and many more, with de- 
scriptions. Send for it. 

SIBERIAN IRISES, 1 each of Snow Queen, 
Perry’s Blue, Distinction, Emperor, $1.00, 
postpaid. 

PEONIES. More than 60 choice varieties. 
Mikado, $1.00, postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 



























OLD-FASHIONED 


Harpy LOWER. PLANTS 


That Live Outdoors During Winter 
Hollyhocks, Oriental Poppies, Sweet Williams, Bleeding 
Hearts, Sweet Lavenders, Shasta Daisies, Double But- 
tercups, Painted Daisies, Hardy Primroses, Japanese 
Bellflowers, ‘Hardy Phloxes, Forget-Me-Nots, Blue Bells, 
Hardy Lupines, Cardinal Flowers, Turk’s-Cap Lilies, 
Orange Cup Lilies, Everlasting Sweet — 
Primroses, Marshmallows, Hardy Larkspurs, Day Lilies, 
Sun Roses, Baby’s Breaths, Blue Gentians, Hardy Fers, 
Hardy Asters, Mist Flowers, Foxgloves, Canterbury 
Bells, Shellflowers, Siberian Wallflowers, Hardy Cars 
tions, Harebells, Japanese Anemones, Rose Campions, 
Monkshoods, and 208 other Hardy Flowers for August 
and Fall planting; will bloom next summer. 
Shrubs, Vines, Hedge Plants. 

BERRY PLANT Pot-grown Strawberry Plants 
for August and F 

ing, Layer Strawberry, Raspberry, Blackberry, Grape 

Loganberry, Wineberry, Asparagus Plants for Septem 

ber and October planting. Catalog free. 


HARRY N. SQUIRES ° Hampton Bays, §.¥. 
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ask OUR PRICES FOR THE BEST 


European New Gladioli 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. V- Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Madonna Lilies 
Catalogue of free for the asking. 








és 


Holland’s 
Finest 





Growers’ 
56 Stupendous 
COMBINATION OFFER 


AT A SAVING OF 50% 
All Bulbs Quaranteed—First Size 


100 ssn? °3.25 


rately packed and labeled. 
= Louis XIV. ; 
“The Cream of our Holland Nurseries” 

i *REE beautiful 10-page folder illus- 
—_ all our Dutch Bulbs in actual colors and 
ploom, with complete cultural directions. 

‘a purchaser of Tulips may take ad- 

vantage of our marvelous offer of— 

. Dutch Hyacinths, doz. 75c; 100 $5.00 
= $00 first size Gladiolus for $2.60 

Selected Dahilas 15c each 

Glads and Dahllas for early Spring Delivery 
Our New York office removed to our 
distributing station at Lake Como, N. J. 


HOLLAND BULB COMPANY 
Dept. O Lake Como, N. J. 
















, Gorgeously 
Colored 


--- and exquisitely 
perfumed 


There is no other rose like Mme. 
Gregoire Staechelin. Its color is 
iridescent—pearl pink with claret- 
carmine markings on the outer 
petal. It is a “‘star’”’ climber, and a 
“Star” Rose. It has an unusually 
long blooming season. Staechelin is 
fully described in our ** Fall Guide to 
Roses.”’ You will want one or 
more of these miracle roses in your 
own garden. $2.50 each—four for 
$9. Order now. 
Many other interesting and colorful novel- 
ties never before offered are shown in the 
1929** Fall Guide to Good Roses.”’ It lists the 
newest “Star”? Dozen—and all the other 
“Star”? roses. Quite the most interesting 
fall catalog we have ever issued. Send for it 
y. It’s free. 


Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Company 
West Grove, Pa., Box 63 
Robert Pyle, President 


e 
( 








GOOD GARDENS 


BETTER CROPS 


Grow better FLOWERS, 
VEGETABLES, FRUITS, 
SHRUBS, TREES. Sin ple 
when you know how. Good 
gardening and farming pays. 
nhow! Demand increas- 

ing for good produce. Price 
of good farm lands is low 
now. Four interesting books 
y by E. C. Vick, contain all infor- 
: mation needed for success. Every- 
, thing plainly told. Answers any 

question quickly. Large type; illustrated with diagrams 
and many handsome epecieee. Send address and re- 
ceive a set for a week’s FREE examination. Then send 
$1 and $1 a month for five months. Onlv $6 in all, or re- 
turn the books. Garden Guide Circular on request. 
Theo. Audel & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., N. Y., Dept. V15 
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HIGHWAY GARDENS 


Corbett, Ore. 


Offers its greatest $5.00 set of 
Blooming size bulbs 1 inch and up. 
1 Pfitzer’s Triumph 2 Golden Frills 
2 Mrs. P. W. Sisson 1 Longfellow 
1 Mary Frey 1 Annie Laurie 
3 Geraldine Farrar 10 J. A. Carbone 


1 Joerg’s White 10 Henry Ford 
10 W. H. Phipps 10 Golden Measure 
10 Mrs. L. Douglass 10 Albania 


10 Dr. Bennett 
10 Los Angeles 
1 Mrs. Konynenburg 
Postpaid Anywhere for $5.00 
Shipped any time after Dec. 1st 
until April 1st. 


10 Break O’ Day 
10 Tycko Zang 
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PEONIES 


Two-eye divisions at half price Each 
IN NN i ss is is ca ccits ease lbrabubiasmanenl $2.50 
oo eS SS eee 9.00 
meee Geneees, wel ..... 22... cn 2.00 
Martha Bullock, rose pink -.__-___-_--_- 5.00 
Sarah Bernhardt, pink ................. 1.50 
pO = eee 2.50 
Waner Pamen, Geen .................. 2.50 
Alsace Loraine, white -................. 1.50 
12cm, nee Wee ...............66. 6.00 
po — eee 2.50 
Solange, creamy copper --_--.--.--_--_-- 2.50 
Cameras cap, PINK .................... 2.00 
CES SS ee 2.00 
SE eee 2.00 
sami Gidul dap, White ................. 8.00 


Catalog of Peonies, Hybrid Lilacs ready. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Elmhurst, II. 














Fall Bulb 
Planting for 
S pring Blossoms 


Gay and cheerful flowers to 
transform your garden into a 
delightful spot of color, plant 
them now to bloom next Spring 
and Summer. Snowdrops, Daf- 
fodils, Crocus, Hyacinths, Iris, 
Peonies, Lilies—Burpee’s Bulb 
Book tells you about the best 
varieties for a glorious display 
throughout the year. 


Tulip Time for 
Gardeners is NOW! 


It’s planting time now for 
Tulips to grace your garden 
with a bright array next 
Spring. Glistening shades of 
scarlet, yellow, and orange— 
mellow blends of gold, bronze, 
apricot, and salmon — read 
about these showy flowers in 
Burpee’s Bulb Book. It is an 
interesting catalog full of in- 
formation helpful to gardeners, 
Write for your free copy to- 
day. 


B: 4 p = 
u 

look «© 
W.Atlee Burpee Co. 


801 Burpee Bulldings 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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» Calcium, NY. 





Peony Novelties 


SPECIALS FOR 1929 
Mrs. Edward Harding, $4.00 each, $35.00 per 
ten; Phyllis Kelway, $4.00 each, $35.00 per 
ten; Kelway’s Queen (True), $4.50 each, 
$40.00 per ten. Send for complete list. 
oO. L. RINGLE 
P. O. Box 90 - Wausau, Wisconsin 








10 HARDY CACTI 


All hardy to zero, some to 20 
below. Pink, yellow, rose, 
orange, white flowers. 3 
pincushion, 2 prickly-pear, 2 
bush, 3 tree. 1 each, no 2 
alike, $2.50, postpaid. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 


Forestburg - - Texas 








A Rainbow Garden of Tulips 


FOR ONE DOLLAR 
FIFTY TULIP BULBS IN EVERY 
KNOWN HUE AND COLOR AND 
OF ALL TYPES. DARWINS, 
BREEDERS, PARROTS, COT- 
TAGE AND EARLY SINGLES. 


Have your tulip bed in bloom over 
a long period of time. Fifty big 
bulbs postpaid for a dollar. 


OFFER NO. 2 
Five bulbs each of seven varieties 


of 

DARWIN TULIPS 

(thirty-five bulbs) 
All labeled with true name, post- 

paid for 
ONE DOLLAR 
Order soon: the supply is NOT inexhaustible. 
THE TRIANGLE FARMS 


Circleville, Ohio 
DR. B. R. BALES, Prop. 











IRIS DELPHINIUMS 
PEONIES PHLOX 


Do you like promises or do you want 
SERVICE? 


The Glad Philosopher says “As a usual 
thing I get the poorest service from the 
advertiser who glibly promises the most.” 
All I promise is that I will try my best to 
please every customer by giving good value 
and prompt, careful service. A _ pleased 
customer is my best advertisement ; he tells 
his friends, they tell their friends, and my 
business is bound to grow. 

Wellesley plants are beautifying gardens in 
every state of the U. S. and many 
foreign countries; if not yours, why? 
Glad to send catalogue to show you how 
little it costs to have WELLESLEY grown 
plants in YOUR GARDEN. 

Here is a sample of what we offer: 12 
choice Iris, 6 Peonies all named varieties 
but not labeled, and 12 Delphiniums for 
$5.00. 

100 Iris, at least 27 choice varieties (not 
labeled) $5.00. 

When I tell you that this collection is made 
up of varieties which sell for 25 to 75 cts. 
each, you will see that I am anxious to 
have you try my goods. If you send an 
order the goods will go forward the next 
day—weather permitting. Prompt ship- 
ment is my hobby. 

1929 crop DELPHINIUM seed saved from 
selected plants, large Pkt., 50 cts. 


GEO. N. SMITH 
171 Cedar Street Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER 1, 1929 
Bulbs of Quality Varieties of Merit 
For the Discriminating Grower 


BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


HEBERLING’S GLADIOLUS 


CORN BELT GROWN 
EASTON, - - ILL., U.S. A. 


Motto: Clean stock, Liberal count, Satisfied customers. 


TO OLD CUSTOMERS 

Many thanks for your orders last Spring. Here is hoping 
that you have had good results with the stock you purchased 
of me (as many have whom I have heard from) and to assure 
you that I stand back of my stock ready to make good should 
the fault be mine. And further that I may have the pleasure 
of again serving you. 

TO NEW CUSTOMERS 

I am offering the best in exhibition, rare and standard 
Gladiolus and I believe without exaggeration I can call them 
SUPER bulbs and you will agree with me when you receive 
your order. Send in your order early to avoid disappointment 
and I will ship same near November 10th (unless directed to 
hold until Spring) and if you are not more than satisfied with 
quality of stock, count and extras, return it promptly and I 
will cheerfully refund your money. 

HOW STOCK IS GROWN 

First, all stock is treated with Semesan before planting, to insure healthy, 
vigorous bulbs. All planted on new clover sod soil on which Glads have never 
before been grown. 

Soil is rich sand and silt loam, fertile and well drained. 
answer on such Corn Belt soil). 
(Weeds scarce). 


(You know the 
Bolens gas tractor used for cultivation. 


KIND OF STOCK PLANTED 
With the exception of a few large bulbs for exhibition, I plant only No. 5 
and No. 6 stock and bulblets to insure young, healthy, vigorous stock for 
my customers. I offer practically all virgin bulbs. Full of beauty, life and 


vitality. 
WHAT | HARVEST AND SHIP TO CUSTOMERS 
Bulbs, plump, high crowned and clean. The kind that win the prizes. 
The kind you like to buy. 


ANNUAL FALL SALE 


My large warehouse will not hold all my growing crop and 
must make fall sale to have storage room for balance. 
Wholesale prices to those buying in quantities. Ask for list. 


ALL ORDERS PREPAID. NO ORDERS ACCEPTED 
FOR LESS THAN $1.00 


All STOCK true to name. Should any prove otherwise I 
will gladly replace or refund money. All stock clean and 
disease free. 

If any stock received from me does not meet with your ap- 
proval, if you will promptly return same I will gladly refund 


your money. 
EXTRAS AND COUNT 
You will find I am very liberal with high grade extras. My 
policy being to include extras of higher grade than order if 
possible. You will also find my count liberal. 


DISCOUNTS. (CASH WITH ORDER) 
Orders of $5.00 to $15.00 a discount of 10% in bulbs of your selection. 
Orders of $15.00 to $40.00 a discount of 15% in bulbs of your selection. 
Orders of $40.00 to $100.00 a discount of 20% in bulbs of your selection. 
Orders of $100.00 to $250.00 a discount of 25% in bulbs of your selection. 
TERMS 
You may order now and send 25% of order in cash and balance cash or 
C. O. D., November 15th, and take advantage of one-half of above discounts, 
or you may send 25% of order in cash and balance cash or C. O. D. March 
ifth, next, without discounts. Extras in all orders. 
SHIPMENT 
November 10th or as near that date as possible. 
I do not substitute without your approval but advise early orders as much 
of the rare stock I am offering is yet very limited in supply and will be the 
first to be sold out. ORDER THEM EARLY TO AVOID DISAPPOINT- 


MENT. 
PRICE 

Three or six at dozen rates. 
dozen price. 

First orders have pick of stock. I am expecting several 
rare varieties sold out in less than 30 days. 

SIZE: Large (L) 114% inch up; Medium (M) 1 inch up; 
Small (S) 1% inch up. 


Single bulbs one-tenth of 





Achievement medal awarded Heberling’s Glads 
for winning most points at Springfield Show. 
Achievement medal for largest number of first 
prizes also awarded us. This means quality in 
bulbs and merit in varieties. 











VARIETY Per eee 
A. B. KUNDERD, (K) ____-_____ 1 10 . 
A. B. KUNDERD, (K) ____-_-_-_-__ 12 .80 .60 
A. E. KUNDERD, (K) —__-------_ 1 .60 .40 
A. E. KUNDERD, (K) ____--_-___ 12 6.00 4.00 
ALICE TIPLADY, (K) ____--__-__ 12 50 35 
ALLEN V. BUNCE, (Bill) ________ 1 .20 .10 
ALLEN V. BUNCE, (Bill)________ 12 2.00 1.00 
Rew, €) 2. 12 50 .B0 
APRICOT GLOW, (P) ____--_---__ 1 1.00 50 
ees OP 1 1.25 90 
I 12 12.50 8.00 
ANNA EBERIUS, (D) _________ 12 .55 .35 
ANNIE LAURIE, (B) ___-___- 1 .25 .20 
ANNIE LAURIE, (B) ____--_____ 13 2.00 1.60 
ANGLES DREAM, (Ellis) ________ 1 6.00 
ANTONIA ANTOINETTE, (K) i .85 .25 
eee, (8) 1 1.50 1.00 
ARISTOCRAT, (Bill) ___.__ 1 .20 15 
ARISTOCRAT, (Bill) __._- > 12 2.00 1.50 
AVE MARIA, (P) ___.__ 1 5.00 4.00 
BETTY COMPTON, (D) _________ 23 1.50 
BEATRIZ MICHELENA, (D) _____ 1 15 10 
BEATRIZ MICHELENA, (D) _____ 12 1.50 1.00 
_..... eee 1 .30 .20 
0 ee eee 12 3.00 2.00 
BETTY NUTHALL, (8) _________ 1 4.00 2.00 
BETTY NUTHALL, (S) ___.__ > 12 40.00 20.00 
BERTY SNOW, (Scot.) _.____ 1 1.00 
BLUE TRIUMPHATOR, (P) (Not yet released.) 
= i. eeee, (2) 12 .60 45 
ee 1 .20 10 
See 13 2.00 1.00 
BREAK O’ DAY, (Bill) _________ 1 10 
BREAK O’ DAY, (Bill)______ 12 .90 .65 
CANBERRA, (Errey) __.__ 1 2.50 2.00 
CANBERRA, (Errey) ____ 12 20.00 
CAPT. BOYNTON, (B) ____ 12 1.00 .80 
CARMEN SYLVA, (Dec) ____ > 12 .60 .40 
CALIFORNIA, (Khff) _..-_ 1 2.00 1.25 
GATELINA, (8B) —........______ 1 .30 .20 
Guava, (8B) ........___._. 12 3.00 2.00 
CATHERINE COLEMAN, (C) = - .25 15 
CATHERINE COLEMAN, (C) __ 12 2.50 1.50 
CHATTEAU THIERRY ___ 12 .55 .40 
tw... )  _ =e 1 4.00 3.00 


CHAS. LINDBERG, (Dec) 


1 
COMMANDER KOEHL, (P) (Not Yet Released) 
9 


COPPER BRONZE, (K) 


COPPER BRONZE, (K) _____ 12 
COPPER GOLD, (K) ______ 1 
CHAS. DICKENS, (P) ___ 1 
CARA MIA, (Miller) _ | 
CARA MIA, (Miller) ___- 12 
ee, Cee 1 
CORONADO, (B) __.._________ 

Geeveaee, () _._____ =. 1 
Seeeeeeee, (P) 12 
COLOR MARVEL, (K) _._.-__-———(<iads 
CREATORE, (Bill) _____________ 1 
CREATORE, (Bill) _.__________-_ 12 
CRIMSON GLOW, (Bet) _._______-—: 12 
CRIBGLES, (K) ___.____.____ 1 
CRINKLES, (K) sa oceans 


eee ina a 12 


DIENER’S WHITE, (D) _____ 12 
eee ee ( 
et, eS 
DR. CHRIST MARTZ, (K) _______ 1 
DR. CHRIST MARTZ, (K) _______ 12 
DR. F. E. BENNETT, (D) ____ 1 
DR. F. E. BENNETT, (D) _______ 12 
DR. MOODY, (Mrs. K.)_______ 1 
DR. MOODY, (Mrs. K.)___________ 12 
DR. VAN FLEET, (K) ___-______ 12 
DR. NELSON SHOOK, (K) ______ 1 
E. J. SHAYLOR, (K) __-_________ 12 
oe SS 12 
SLiz. TABOR, (HM) —......__._ 12 


EMILE AUBRUN, (L) 
EMILE AUBRUN, (L) 
EVELYN KIRTLAND, (A) _______ 12 
EVENING GLORY, (K) 


EVENING GLORY, (K) ___._____ 12 
oe i th 1 
oo. , 1 12 


EURYDICE, (Holland) 
FAY LANPHIER, (W) 
FAY LANPHIER, (W) 
FRANK M. SHICK, (8) 
FRANK M. SHICK 
FATA MORGANA, 
FOREST SPRITE, 


( 
GRAND GUARDIAN, ( 
GERTRUDE ERREY, ( 
GERTRUDE ERREY, ( 
GIANT NYMPH, ) 
bp rpry 


GOLD EAGL 
GENESSEE, 
GOV. HANLEY, 
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463 
September, 1929 
BULBS BULBLETS 
mise M. s. Per 
BULBS BULBLETS a Per . 7s «ee 
26 15 10 rr 5 ae LAURA SCHWEPPE. (K) __ 12 .80 50 .25 Be :20 
12 2:00 1.50 1.00 Lee — Beautiful Peach Blossom with Lavender  aeaaaes 50 .30 15 100 er 
1: -50 Ze ‘ OS eee 2 35 "15 1: "15 
. okae ,kee ase — NANCY HANKS, (S) -_-_-______ 12 150 )©= 1.00 50 100 .25 
12 15.00 0.00 ‘ 12 60 NANCY HANKS, (S) ____-_______ 7 75 60 40 12 75 
: = : , NEW VIOLET, (Khff) —-________ 12 7.00 6.00 4.00 : 
ae 0 35 12 .50 NEW VIOLET, (Kh) ~~ 1 “OF "20 12 20 
750 Gon 3.80 nnn — 12 2.50 2.00 1.00 1001.00 
, "75 ‘ 2 ss ER OF ‘2 2 2% 
Seog SD I. 12 250-2100 1.00 100 1.00 
-5O = “15 , 10 ee, A - 70 “50 25 25 . 
50 ‘bo 73 = ‘15 QRANGE QUEEN —— 7” Je Wi 150 100 50 12 1. 
50 1.00 °75 12 1.00 ORANGE BUTTERFLY, (S) ______ ; fe i ‘ 1 20 
15.00 10.00 = 7.50 1 25 ORANGE WONDER, (Kemp) ___—— 1 1.00 75 50 12 "20 
“—— “-— + 2.30 ORCHID LADY, (8) _-_-- ~~~ 1 25 15 110 13 20 
‘oo Og 50 1150 «100 «1:50 OBALIN, (8) ’ 7777-7 1 2.50 1.50 1.00 ; Te. 
‘3 "25 ‘40 12 1.00 ORIENTAL SILK, (A) ____-_____ 1 10.00 8.00 6.00 2 950 
509 gah 28 12 O88 Paistey, (aye (8) =-nn-no--- ene 
° "ae ‘0 50 P ’ Fn nanan — BD 35 2 2 o 
“ss ‘se 3s ‘2 SS ona 2 i os ee ee 100 2.00 
35 20 38 13. 38.) PAUL PRITEER, (py —~~2777- , ‘ae 50.8802 TS 
-_ -— 2 PATRICIA CARTER, (K) _______ sh cut sk er 
“7 “a 12.15. PATRICIA CARTER, (K) _______ 12 7.50 5.900 3.50 8, 25 
15 -10 0 100 -60 PEACH ROSE, (K) ____________ 1 i 2.50 1 35 
—_— = . 100.10 PAULINE KUNDERD, (K) ______ : * itn 1-85 
-50 -80 12 10 Pee Gees, Cee 1 "70 40 20 6 ‘=o 
:10 » 100 40 PEARL OF CALIFORNIA, (King) _ A «cso 2 & 12 He 
90 .60 .3¢ ‘75 PEARL OF CALIFORNIA, (King) _ EY “50 3h 25 a. 
10.00 7.50 s+ £8 2 OT [2 = => oS » 30 
-20 = sa ' PFITZER’S TRIUMPH, (P) __—__ 12 6.50 450 3.00 100 = 2.50 
—— 2 = 2  _.15 PFITZER’S TRIUMPH, (P) ______ ae y ~ B  e 
-20 BO 1100-100 -1.00 PHAENOMEN, (P) es oa 
2.00 1.50 1 .40 Beautiful Soft Pink with Yellow Throat. Sli iol ped 1 25 
5.00 . 30 15 10 Peewee, (0) 1 “99 "13 10 12 .25 
— = -: 12 .30 PINK CLOUD, (K) ____---~ 12 2500 «1:50-1:00 i 
-40 “30 20 12 25 Ole Chee, Ce) 12 "50 30 15 = 100 ‘OR 
-50 35 2°00 100 2.00 PINK WONDER, (C) ____—___ ~ D5 20 15 2 2 
5.00 8.50 2.00 12 .75 PROF. JAMES TROUP, (G) _—__ a see aes ee ee 
-fo -00 3°50 iz PROF. JAMES TROUP, (G) _____ 1 = 3.00 1 +4 
7.50 — 15 0 (Se Bee 1 3.00 2.00 1.00 1 ‘5 
“20 50.100 40 PRIDE OF PORTLAND, (Ellis)___ 1 8.00 - 12 15 
1.00 .80 of i “50 PRIDE OF aaaa an’ (fe) 12 150 1.00 70 100 5 
5.00 5 F WANAKAH —-- 12) 1.3 any fiowers open. 
se, (8 15 12 30 ona the finest, of Rose Shade, tall, es _— mj eg 12 35 
30 20 ‘on m PUREST OF ALL, (P) _____-____ ; snp 20 1 25 
3.00 00 — 12 15 PURPLE onan euet: es 12 ae "20 40 12 4 
2 > aa Py ¢:: URPLE GLO SF eee - - 75 - <a 
2.00 1.50 75 100 so CU —ptiaareeneaaiens 1 at i is ‘OF 
“7 35 : 2 35 UEEN MARY, ( 4 20 
. aa was ae QUEEN OF ORANGE, (K) ~~~ rs rt oe 
a. 73 “to 2 .10 QUEEN OF ORANGE, (K) ______ : 50 4 12 40 
1.00 60 "30 20 we 6h lt REE 12 ‘90 60 .35 . 40 
Bo RED TORNADO, (Ellis) ~~ t goo goo zee t  '40 
. ig ie R : oe eee 3.00 2. > r “10 
MVERDER AmErICR” (i) re og) ome ap ARRAS gs Bas Ea Eg 
pee ao “< oo 50 RIC ERD (x) 10 07 ‘v 5 “nO 
LE MARSHALL FOCH ea oentaiots 7.50 5.00 mn m ‘10 ROBERT J. KUNDERD, (K) ae - sa 70 50 100 50 
tA VERNE, (H) Pc is > 50 100 130 ia oe oF 12 a a a i 
Ba i a 1 1.00 RO oe 2 50 .B5 -1e fe or 
tA PALOMA, (Dus. & Gove) ---_- ieee 12 10.00 ROSE GLORY, (K) erhcemeronrenin * "OR 15 ‘10 12 25 
tA PALOMA, (Dus. & Gove) _____ t 25.00 16.00 10.000 12 koe «Bese Meet, (ee) -—----------_1 250 1:50 1.00 , 
---------- - 2 5. , ~ 5 2: 1 ™ 25 
tity OF GOLD, (K) anvicnanipeaaieiad 1 250 1.50 1.00 1 25 aoe a aeeey, ”) ——<——— = mS 500 2 50 1.50 a 30 
Richart Th ‘12 06 15 15 RO ’ arecws ae 250 5 , 200 
LANGEELLOW. (Dec) SS Ssea= on ke vas "50 100 00 peor based ‘ poimsentsherdat Saliiel . .3 100 
LONGFELLOW, (Dec) __________ 12 50 135 .20 2 10 ga snateaion . 2 : yo 
ee” .. ---------— 100 4.00) 3.50 -1.50 — aaene. cht Us rrepecceEaNRGA 1 3.00 2.4 12 (aBe 
a a ----------— 1.50 3 Tr ener a ; oa 
y (A) —~-------------- ‘ 15 10 15 —— ©» a pean 1 2.00 1. aol ay 
a 12 2°00 «1501.00 og RUFFLED GOLD, (G) _____ 12 20.00 10.00 7.50 12 1.00 
LORICE, (Fis.) =e aa 1 2:00 1:50 1 2 1 ~1.00 ‘75 4-50 ‘50 
LINCOLN ELLSWORTH, (Dec) ___ 1 50 12 = 1 7.50 4.00 2. 12 4100 
-----— af Pi) 
a 1 5.00 aes vr 13 “38 
SD criiiceerenmen en 1 20 15 10 12 15 12 2.50 - - 80 10 
pemery a (ee a Sea RRRRG aioe: 12 2.00 1.50 1.00 60 12 50 3 . 13 15 
eS a eS 3 5.00 . : rr ts RO ‘oF 
WAMMOUTH WHITE, (U. B.) ~~~ i 600 5.00] 10 12 1000 5025 OBB 
MAGIC, (K)  --- rT 2:00 1.50 1.00 as "10 1 a ‘os 40 12 “60 
MARIE KUNDERD, (K) ~~~ 12 15 50.25 30 10 : == 25 15 12 30 
ia cee | nee ES i a oe 
SARISTTA, (@) ————-—_—_-_-_ 1 "40 2 ‘2 2 6 40 7 HH 
i “50 . 6 <<) 12 50 BF + 1 "15 
BAMDARIN, (Dec) —------------ i 100 5 35 12 ose 1 1.50 see sas 12 125 
MARMORA, (Errey) ein aa eae 1 10.00 7.50 3.50 100 "30 12 15.00 . 5 ‘30 100 ‘10 
MAURICE FULD, (Gage) __--~-~- 1 80 25 250 8h) 10 c . =. 25 .10 
MARS odie '" a= es lhUmlUe DNEY PLUMMER, (8) a 
MARY ERE ‘ 1 , ( 600 12 1.00 SIDNEY PLUMMER, Seca 13 = ‘35 30 12 40 
"15 25 . KA . ec) ----~~-~..--~~-~ 2 ‘15 br 2 de 
roy, DR 12 50 ST THOMAS, (K) ~--_-________ m one 1:50 80 100 40 
‘10 12 25 Se eT , ito 7 an 
1 1.00 STUTTGARDIA. (P) : rd 12 10 
SULPHUR FRILLS, (K) _-— - <a - 40 50 25 
12.50 1 -00 SULPHUR FRILLS, (K) _-- : or 12 -10 
= 12 10.00  SUNNYMEDE, (Fis.) _-_------_- - sae 70 40 100 58 
30 15 100 10 =SUNNYMEDE. (Fis.) ~------_-_- 12 60 40 .20 7. ‘35 
MIXED BULBS —___-___ -_____. “ ” pr , 0 Eee -——-—----— 1 25. 4.20 15 2 
Ones. 5 5 25 Sees Meee, (8) —.........._ ‘ 240 20 oO 
MUR _ ——— =— eS -70 45 a 1 25 SWEET ROSE. (K) ____________ F senae 4! 5.00 
a, 4 ©. 0.5 1 3.00 12 2.50 SYLVIA WEST, (Row.) ———-—____ os 50 85 15 25 10 
miss JOY, (J. E. F.)____________ 50 3.50 1 > TEMPA. oe .T5 -o0 2 .20 
MISS DES MOINES, (Dec) __-__ __ 1 32-22 7 35.00 12 4.00 THE ORCHID. pee : "30 15 10 1 
MISS DES MOINES, (Dec) ____ - 2 a "30 10 12 25° THOMAS A. eossen, (8) --—-——- 12 200 «150 ; “ 
MISSION BELLS, (D) _ 1 — «<2 «ee THOMAS A. i, (B) ------ - oe : - i 75 
MISSION BELLS. (D) _-- 7 8 12 1.00 THOMAS A. a -----— i 200 1B tO 12 zs 
MRS CALVIN GOOLIDGE, (K) ~~ 1 150 100 75 : 23 TRUDEL GROTe, (P) ~7277~7~~ 12 2.00 = 1.50 20 «= 30 10 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE, (K)--— 1 1500 1000 750 12 1.25 TRUDEL tole i2 70 ‘35 2 30 43 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE. (K) __ 12 5.00 ‘On 15 12 35 TWILIGH -—_ svose: ie "10 » oe 26 
MRS. F. C. HORNBERGER, (H) 1 rt 250 150 100 1.50 TYCKO ZANG, Renee ~~ oe ‘on 60 20 : +4 
MRS. F.C. HORNBERGER, (H)-— 12 3.5 : On 15 10 TYCKO ZANG. (A) __----_-__ i 200 150 1: 1 20 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS, (D) _____ 1 10 y+! "30100 -35 TOBERSON. (A) ___------ . “80 “40 20 12 : 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS. (D) _____ 12 36 OR 15 2 3 VEtLONENSLAU, Sige” Gee 4.00 2.00 “ = 
MRS. P. W. SISSON, (C) ___- ra Ae 100 . Vv ‘ — 1 JO BS .2 12 
MRS. PW. SISSON, (C) ___--_- 12 3.50 2.50 25 100 -15 VEILED BRILLIANCE, (A) ------ 13 Ses ate she BO 1:00 
mAs RRQWORTON. (K) 1360-40 12-50 VEILED BRILLIANCE, (A 1 sO 85 2001240 
MRS. A. B. C. DOHRMAN, (D)___ 1 7 “4h 3h 2d 10 VICTOR, (Errey) ______ 12 500. «380 2.00 12 40 
MRS. F. C. PETERS. (Fis) ______ 12 a+ "30 1h 7h -10 VICTOR, (Errey) _ ay — "80 "40 “2 20 Pm 
MRS. FRANCIS KING, (K) _____ ‘12 a ‘3h ; nO 10 WIOLET BEAUTY, (K) ______ : 600 4.00 3.50 
MRS. FRANK PENDLETON, (D)_ 12 55 30 20 50 10 WODAN. (P) ae - 1 ‘30 et 10 at hae 
MRS. H. E. BOTHIN. (D) | 12S “0 ‘60 0= 30,—«a Ht is. PHIEPPS. (CD) oat ae? ae 60-0 25 
MRS. J. K. ARMSBY, (D)_______ 12 -80 rt "30 35 10 W.H. PHIPPS. (D) ___ : oot is 49 
MRS. J. R. WALSH. (D) 12 = “15 ‘10 15 15 owe. @. BADGER, (D) mee Ge? 70 30 0 25 
MRS. K. PRESTGARD, (Dec) ____ + 2m tie Ae WM. G. wetrim Saranac, 25 (20 ie 
MRS. K. PRESTGARD (Dec) 1 ~°.60 50 .20 12 40 WILLIAM  & Beene 2:50 2.00 00 - 7 
MRS. VAN KONYNENBURG, (P)_ 2 600 5.00 200 100 1.50 WILLIAM KENT. ——----—--- TR .f, 25 75 
MRS. VAN KONYNENBURG, (P)_. 12 ». 60 = 3h 20 10 WOTAN. (D) -~  F 1 3°00 2 00 .) 
MRS. WM. CLARK. (Fis a a ee 70 12 1.50 YELLOW PERFECTION, ~ 
ore Sat lo 1 hn aoe Easton, Ill., U.S.A. 
E . : : 2.00 n Z 
3 gua ERREY. _ i £00 300 300 © ©6440 J. H. HEBERLING 
- ANNA PFITZER, (P) _-——— 
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464 Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


September, 1929 





foxes, Annual Dollar Glad Sale 


at Prepaid Prices 
Fall Delivery at Digging Time Prices. This adv. appears in Flower Grower Only, and these Dollar Offers Will be 


published but once. 
ordering now. 




















































































































































































































Number of Number of Number of Number of 
Large Bulbs Med. Bulbs Small Bulbs Bulblets 
For $1.00 For $1.00 For $1.00 For $1.00 
Addams, Jane (Decorah) ~~--~-~~ , cou aE ne 7 
Aida (Europe actin ses te caine | Rea See iaslnaitenneiictaaenncah 25 
Apricot Glow (Crow) oii acon: Aine acem aaa , , eae ae 
EE CEE) on ncnicembemees. _waiehbeaies | es 70 
eee, Rita (Fischer) —......<- PCRS «Eee i csniatnichetaetiaaianis 30 
Oe Ee | ee eo _ eee 300 
OS” eae See ES eS 350 
OS gS a eee: ees | SES | ees 600 
a a oe: | ee , ae 15 SSeS 400 
Seven PeGee CE) ncn canes . See , ‘aearegeseaer a 500 
Oaster, Patricia (HE) ............. , 2 4 - os 
Gnrist, Frederick (DPD) ................ 1 Ss 
Coleman, Catherine (J. C.) ~----_ aaa 7 ee 125 
Compson, Betty (D) —_ a ay Saree  Saaeeaes 180 
Copper wranes (i) —............ 5 12 25 —_  . 
Coronado (Briggs) — ~~... 1 OSE 3 
Coryphee (Europe) ~~~ ~~. ian a akon Sa 
Dickens, Charles (Europe) ~~~ ~~ ; a 6 -12 100 
Ce ee! EE DS eee pasieania . nS Sossrea 3 
Diener, Richard (D) ~---,~---- _ 14 Sealer ta ieee 1000 
Dohrmann, Mrs. A. B. C. iD)... — SEOs Rees See, 9uU 
Douglas, Mrs. Leon (D) — a 28 _, eet 700 
Farrar, Geraldine (D) 4 8 . eA 18 
Ford, Henry (D) —_- 27 Re iccancdctaid te, ...itliniaidgendecumee 1100 
Frey, Mary (Gelser) 1 2 25 
Gloriana (Betscher) — 4 8 20 200 
Gold Eagle (Austin) a 9 18 ~ a 
Golden Dream (Groff) , = 60 
Golden Frills (K) — _— 12 a 300 
Golden Salmon (K) ~~-~ 7 14 28 300 
Goodrich, Olive (Goodrich) ~~~ 3 6 12 a 
Hanks, Nancy (Salbach) ~~~ ~~ ~ nkokmabiieniade i erniditiemmnatiania =e 800 
EE, BEGMID ccecmenwawe 10 20 700 
Heavenly Blue (Europe) —-— 1 2 aa 
Herbstzauber (Europe) — isi acies 7 15 130 
Hornberger, Mrs. F. C. (H) ~---~ Serene 7 16 170 
Howard, Helen (Austin) 2 4 siaind 40 
Irving, Mabel (Briggs) 8 16 160 
Isolene (D)  — 3 = 16 - 200 
ane (0. 3.) ........ 19 ea ee 1200 
Joerg’s White (Joerg) —~. ......— iments = — Ae 55 
Joy, Betty (Bill) a 8 |) 125 
Jubilee (Kemp) — ~~~ PALO L DES ACY OR aE a EET 2 
Kirtland, Evelyn (Austin) 16 82 1200 
Konynenburg, Mrs. Van (Europe)__ 2 + 26... 60 
Kunderd, A. E. (K) 2 4 8 50 
Kunderd, Marie (K) 14 30 . 1200 
Kunderd, Robt. (K) 14 28 60_ _-1200 
Lavender, Bride (Bride) 1 sinenieeey 10 
Lockwood, Mary (Kinyon) 1 i 12 
Longfellow (Decorah) 8 16 ee 300 
Los Angeles (Houdyshel) ~~~--~~ 16 35 =. ieee = ~~-—1200 
Madison, Miss (Boynton) 14 30 = 200 
Marmora (Errey) — 1 2 4 mae. 
Martz, Dr. C. (K) ~~~ = | ES eae 400 
| ae 4 , eee Sl 
Matilda Ann (D) —~_--~ a mee. 6 
McCoy, Frank J. (Briggs) — Bid z 
Kunderd, Pauline (K) ~~~ 
McCutchen, J. T. (K) ~~~ . ae --12 
Oo fT ee ee 8 
Minuet (J. Coleman) ~-_ 1 3 
Ra 1 
Mother Machree (Stevens) — ie sai 
SS area | Sa 16 
OT Oe | eee 
ae ce 35 
Orange Wonder (Kemp) bis eamedeasteubiaieens 1 
Orchid (Sprague) —~~~-~~ 2 4 
JO a SES EEE _ =e 8 
Pearl of Calif. (Kingsley) 1 3 
Peters, Mrs. F. C. (Fisher) ___.-~ Bassi cininccitniinioed 30 
Pfitzer, Paul (Europe) ~~ , 4 
Phaenomen (Europe) —~~_~~ ae 12 
Pa, W wm. Ce) «1... 14 
Prestgard, Mrs. (Dec.) 4 eS 
 . "| « ees 20 
Queen of Night (D) —--~- 4__ 9 
OO EO EEE 6 
Ruffled Gold (Goodrich) ~.-----~ : 
ee By a an 
Salmon Glow (Hornberger) ~~~-~-~ , eee 80 
Scarlet Wonder (Cowee) __---_~_~_ Ss 30 
Schweppe, Mrs. L. S. (K)—----- , See 18 
ef =e __ ere 10 
I OR OED ccicceninniech: § — asnainnabGukmneh 5 
UE | er een 4 
on, son 2. we. Ch Cp... _ EE EELS 8 
SE EEE CE Pcie 
Sovereign (Vaughan) — 9 a 
Swartley, Elizabeth ae 16 
Triumph, Pfitzer’s (Europe) —~--~~ ; ae 3 
Veiled Brilliance (Austin) ~~ ~~~ acre concede 6 
Veilchenblau (Europe) —~~~--~--~-~ eae 4 
ae eee 8 
i sree RN 
Woods, Mrs. John S. (Metzner) __-14--_-__--~-~_ 28 
Yetow Wender (HE) ~.............. _ es 8 
Zang, Tycko (Austin) ~~ ------~~ es: 25 


Size of Bulbs. The LARGE size will measure from inch up, averaging 1% inch 
or larger. The MEDIUM size will run % inch to inch or larger. The SMALL size 
v Some will be under half inch, others will run larger. 


will average larger than No. 
Real good value guaranteed. 


From Australia:—‘‘I thank you very much for the quality and quantity of Gla- 


diolus corms you sent me. They were a top hole collection.” 


From Ohio:—‘‘You gave me the surprise of my life. I never saw nicer bulbs.”’ 


From Idaho:—‘‘Am sorry now I didn’t give you my complete order for Glads.”’ 


JS Dlons, Grower, - 





Get the pick of the crop. Avoid disappointment. Secure the kinds and sizes you want by 


Smaller Bulbs at Smaller Prices 


To avoid confusion, let’s call these smaller bulbs ‘‘Number 7” size Th 
grown from bulblets sown thick. Size about % inch and under. Some ley ate 
over % inch and might be sold for No. 6 bulbs. But I don’t like to grede Toa a 
skimpy sizes, so will let some of the small 6’s go into this lot. Uulbs to 


Prices and Quantities. Prices are for even dollar lots of each item. As all 
old customers know, I’ll be most liberal in filling your orders. My crops looki: my 
and I’m sure I can do better on most items than offered above. In other W 
these are the minimum quantities you will receive for $1.00. Just leave it to _ 
OU MUST BE PLEASED: If not, just return any part or all the order ang 


Y 
Ill refund full price and return postage. 


QUANTITY DISCOUNTS: Any 11 dollar lots for $10.00. Any 1 
Any 22 for $19.00. Any 80 for $25.00. ny 18 for $16.09, 


Something More. On Glad orders of $5.00 or more you may select smal] bulbs. 
or bulblets to value of 10% of your order. These I'll slip in extra, in addition to 
my usual liberal filling of orders. 

TERMS: Cash with order, or one-fourth cash, balance before the Glads 
ready to ship. Or, C. O. D. for this balance, as you prefer. ed 


“J. D. Sez, Sez ’E” 


I never was very strong for high pressure salesmanship. Doubtless I could pet 
new customers faster that way, but feel that I'll win in the “Long” run by doing 
better than I offer—giving bigger values and more satisfaction than promised, 


So I’m not making extravagant promises. Just leave it to you to judge values 
when you receive your shipment. Also, give you ample time to grow and prove the 
trueness and health of the stocks I send you. 


I don’t claim to be the only real good Glad grower. Don’t have a comer op 
knowledge, skill, honesty, varieties new or old, quality, courtesy and consideration of 
the customer’s rights and wishes. 


But the grower who beats me in these points is to be congratulated. I sure grow 

fine stocks up here a mile high, in the land of pure air and about 367 days of sun 

shine a year, according to the local Booster booklets. The same conditions that re 

oare -— promote good health among “humans,” also help a lot to produce healthy 
ad bulbs. 


Guess I’d better stop, lest begin bragging and forget I’m no high pressure sale. 
man. Anyhow, best way for you to find out is to send me an order. If you're not 
tickled the color of a Longfellow Glad when you open your package, then “there 
aint no Santa Claus.’’ Gladly yours, JD. 


From N. Y.:—*Bulbs arrived safely and I was much surprised at the more than 
generous count.”’ 


From Utah:—‘Sorry I didn’t trade with you 10 years sooner. 


Would have saved 
me both money and disappointment.” 





Number of Number of 
No. 7 Bulbs No. 7 Bulbs 
For $1.00 For $1.00 
SE UE ain em 9 ee 12 
EEE Kunderd, Robt. ~----~---~ 80 
OT ee 6 eres 
ct a eee 100 I I 6s des eachla annie 
NE A Aree 5 Nuthall, Betty 
ELE TERA 2 IIL: - stenesipuoncanies 
Dohrmann, Mrs. ABC.__--~~ 20 eee 
Douglas, Mrs. Leon —_---_ 84 Pearl of Calif. 
Farrar, Geraldine ____---~ 28 Peters, Mrs. ¥. 
eee 8 Phipps, W. H. — 
See 40 Rose Mulberry —__ 
Hanks, Nancy —~~~ 55 Sisson, Mrs. P. W. 
Heavenly Blue 3 a 
Joerg’s White - 15 Weels, Mee. J. 8... 84 
Joy, Betts... .__... | Yellow Wonder —__------- 27 
Konynenburg, Mrs. V. ---. 20 ee 70 





NGS 


Super - Giants 
Mixed Colors 


Very large. Light 
medium and deep 
velvety colors 
that you may 
never have seen 
in Pansies. Some 
blossoms ruffled 
like a Spencer 
Sweet Pea, pre- 
paid, packet (200 
seeds), 25c; 5 
pkts., $1. Whole- 
sale prices: 14 
oz., $2.70; 1% oz., 
$5.00; oz., $9.00. 











Boulder, Colorado 
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HERE’S THAT 
WONDERFUL 
GLAD, 


“Coronado” 


Very large, ruffled 
white ‘vith rich purple 
throat. Originated by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Briggs. 
Won first for best spike 
in California Glad 
show, 1927. 


Single blooms some- 
times measure an inch 
wider than this illus- 
tration, reduced from 
photo of a prize speci- 
men. The petals are of 
unusually heavy, last- 
ing substance. 


True, healthy stock. 
Bulbs, (Large, each $5; 
6 for $25) (Medium, 
each, $2.50; 6 for 
$12.50) (Small, each, 
$1.00; 6 for $5.00). 
Bulblets, (3 for $1.00). 
Prepaid. 


JS DLONG 


Boulder, Colorado 











A. P. BONVALLET & CO. 


GLADIOLUS SPECIALISTS 
Wichert, Ill. 








We are growing a nice stock of Los Angeles, Souvenir, 
Flaming Sword, Myrtle and many other fine sorts. 








“SAVE MONEY ON GLADIOLUS”’ 


Write for our special discount list before placing your 
Spring order. We can save you at least 20% on any- 
thing included in our stock of about 300 varieties. 


WALES ROAD GARDENS 


A. @. BRITSCH, Prop. 


1220 Madison Ave. Tolede, Ohile 


MISSION PEONIES & IRISES 


Our Peonies are among the best in the country and 
we take special pride to ship only healthy plants, cut 
from specimens that have the sturdiest stalks. Ask 
for List. 

If you want Irises, think of us. 


We carry a full line of fall bulbs as Tulips, Hy- 
acinths, Daffodils, Madonna Lilies, etc. They will give 
satisfaction. 


All proceeds from our sales go to the Missions. 
Favor the cause with your order. 


THE MISSION GARDENS 


Techny, IIl. 
Meet us at the Gladiolus Show at Springfield, Ili. 











Upjohn’s Gladiolus Lists 


A postal now brings our pre-digging list at once, as 
well as regular list in January and later spring offer- 
ings. Send your postal now and miss none of them. 


Special Fall Offer No. 1—Size of bulbs, No. 5 and 
larger; 3 bulbs each of Charles Dickens, Geraldine 
Farrar, Gold Eagle, Golden Frills, Nancy Hanks, Min- 
uet, Orchid, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Veiled Brilliance, Veil- 
chenblau, Yellow Wonder, Copper Bronze and 1 
Pfitzer’s Triumph, all for $5 prepaid. 

Special Fall Offer No. 2—Size of bulbs, No. 4 and 
larger; 5 bulbs each A. B. Kunderd, Break O’ Day, 
Capt. Boynton, Dr. F. E. Bennett, Giant Nymph, Iwa, 
Miss Madison, Mr. W. H. Phipps, Mrs. Leon Douglas, 
Orange Flame, Sulphur Frills, Tycko Zang and 1 Im- 
proved Queen of the Night, all for $3, prepaid. 


D. H. UPJOHN - ° 


Salem, Oregon 











All These for One Dollar 


SET NO. 1—Not more than two sets to a customer. One small bulb each, 
Chas. Dickens, Forest Sprite, G. Farrar, Gold Eagle, Golden Dream, Golden 
Frills, Golden Salmon, Helen Howard, Herbstzauber, High Nye, Joerg’s 
White, Llewellyn, Mary Jane, Marmora, Mrs. P. W. Sisson, Mrs. A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, Queen of the Night, Sonnenberg, Trudel Grotz, Veiled Brilliance. 


These bulbs will average about No. 5. Do not ask for substitutions in 
this set. Several hundred will be put up at one time to reduce cost of 
packing and when these are gone, no more will be sold. It is my idea to 
offer for one dollar, a collection of such outstanding value that it will in- 
stantly be appreciated by every reader, in order to place a small lot of my 
fine bulbs in the hands of a few hundred new customers early in the 
season. I confidently expect that those receiving this set will favor me 
with their further orders. 


This is fine, healthy, true to name, Oregon Grown Stock, backed by my 
ironclad guarantee of perfect satisfaction or money refunded. 


Let me send you my price list, which is now ready. You will be sur- 
prised at the lower prices of many of the recent introductions. 


A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook St., Portland, Oregon 
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GLADIOLUS DOLLAR BULB SALE FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 


Here is a chance to get a lot of the varieties you want at a very low price. In every case I think the price 
is lower than my own or any one else’s regular list will be. This is a REAL SALE and is for SEPTEMBER ang 
OCTOBER ONLY. After that I will accept orders only at the new regular prices in my catalog. 

I have never held a fall sale before, but this year I have twice as many Glads as last year (11 acres) ang 
no more storage room than last year, so have got to sell some bulbs before cold weather comes. There are 
other reasons for the sale, one of the chief of which is that like my friend J. D. Long, I am trying to get a eg}. 
lection of the old-fashioned dollar bills. 

With each 10 sets you can choose 1 extra; with 16 choose 2 extra; with 19 choose 3.extra; with 25 choose 
5 extra. All orders will be filled very generously. 

I do not have to tell my old customers that they will be treated right. They know it. But to those who 
have never bought of me before I want to say that I have been told by people who have bought bulbs all over 
the country that there is only one other grower in the country who treats his customers as well as I do. This 
may or may not be true, but if you will give me a trial I am sure I can please you. If you are not satisfied 
when you receive the bulbs, or after they bloom, just tell me so and I will adjust things to your satisfaction. 


ORDER EARLY as no doubt some of these varieties will be sold out and will not be listed in my catalog 
at all. 








Large Medium Sma 
ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING SETS FOR $1 CASH Eee ae ae “ 15 50 ? — 
Large Medium Small Bulblets PHAENOMEN ____-------- 6 2 25 250 

A. 3B. KUNDERD —........ 1 2 12 50 PRES. HARDING ____----- 10 10 25 500 
AFLAME ---------__---_ 1 2 5 25 PRIDE OF PORTLAND __-- 2 5 
ALBATROSS -_----------- 1 1 5 PRIMROSE PRINCESS __-- 1 2 25 
AMORET -_______-______ 1 1 10 25 PUREST OF ALL ____----- 2 5 20 200 
ANGEL’S DREAM ________ 1 3 PURPLE GLORY ___------ 2 25 25 250 
ANNIS. LAURIE ...._._..... 8 5 15 100 QUEEN OF ORANGE __-___- 1 2 4 25 
ANTONIA ANTOINETTE __- 1 4 15 100 a 25 50 500 
APaoort GLOW ........._ 1 3 5 50 Bae TOReADO .......... 1 1 4 
pases NUSmAn ........ 1 2 RICHARD DIENER __-----10 20 25 1000 
BLEEDING HEART -_~_-_-~-~_- 2 5 naps BOE Cd 2 5 30 
Buon TOROnm —............. 3 3 10 50 ROSE MIST ee yt a Sa 8 15 100 
a 3 10 50 500 ROSE MULBERRY _-_------ 6 12 115 
CABERNET -___-~___~__- 1 2 5 15 ROYAL LAVENDER 4 3 
CARA MIA ______________ 1 2 5 RUFFLED GOLD -___------ 2 16 
CARDINAL PRINCE _-_--_-_- 10 20 40 500 PT a 5 15 200 
CAROLUS CLUSIUS ~_----_ 1 1 5 25 an THOMAS _..._______. §& 10 25 500 
COPPER BRONZE _____-_~_- 2 10 25 700 SALBACH’S PINK ______- 3 
0 26) | ae 1 10 SCARLET WONDER ____--14 30 65 1000 
DESDEMONE —___________ 5 10 50 SIDNEY PLUMMER ___-_-_-- 10 25 25 1000 
ee ee 20 50 250 STAR OF THE SEA ____--- 2 5 
oe J, Sa 1 2 25 TARO Mite eee 15 25 500 
DR. NELSON SHOOK ___-~_ 5 11 70 VEILCHENBLAU ae 2 a 10 50 
EMILE AUBRUN —_.~.._-~- 2 5 15 200 w. G. BADGER —______._. 5 10 15 500 
se 4 10 20 300 
cs 3 0 25 00 
aK, hl 4 . 30 200 ANY SET OF THE FOLLOWING NO. 7 BULBS FOR $1 
Guan BaGun —........... 4 , 9 18 100 
GOLDEN DREAM ___...... » 4 8 60 I shall not list No. 7 Bulbs in my catalog. 
SOLDEN FRILLS ___-___-_ 6 12 24 300 AFLAME hee rch tacts aaa cheng aa acral LE 
GOLDEN SALMON _-_-_----- 7 14 20 200 BI eo oe meee eee — 
BABREINGES —.......... 1 5 10 50 I aoc pea ale _. 40 
HEAVENLY BLUE __------ 1 10 BETTY NUTHALL __----- a ee nen aE 
H. KANZLEITIER ~~ ~~~ ~~~ 2 5 25 100 Sie elena gai See Reena ins serene ee oon evan rere nner ss 50 
HELEN HOWARD -_____--_ 1 2 5 40 CABERNET .........—- a a dl Sac a a aa sts a os eae 
HELEN PHIPPS ___-_----_ 1 2 3 5 I I eee pm iene me cc 5 
HERBSTZAUBER ~__-~----- 2 7 15 150 CARDINAL PRINCE __--- ag ca a ele ace 50 
J 2 10 15 200 PN a ear 15 
. Seen 3 10 20 250 re I cere ee 60 
Se 2 I eC eee eee 2 
J. T. McCUTCHEON __--_-_~ 2 5 20 400 DR. MOODY _.._.._._--~----------~----------------------- 5 
3 | 1 r 3 25 EMILE AUBRUN ---------- 2 Rue toeneea ee oleae 
KUNDERD’S YELLOW  , _ —— eR ee 150 

=e 4 8 16 270 GHOMEBNA 2-8 2 = ee s+ === 70 
A 1 NN SO ees 
LONDON SMOKE --------- 2 7 15 250 GCOlpanN Fens ..........._....--- --------------------- 40 
EE SS eee eer 3 7 15 200 HEAVENLY BLUE --~---~--~---~---~---------+-------------------- « 
ww 1 2 5 wren Peers ............_........-.......-.-----=--=-- 8 
0 nee 2 5 25 300 HERBSTZAUBER ___--~- ETNA POE eee eee 40 
I sacs i mci evndsoen nates 1 2 4 15 KUNDERD’S YELLOW WONDER ----------------------------- 27 
EI ya 1 2 3 25 st Sea ep aU ae Eee 3a sts is a ec 
MOTHER MACHREE _-_-_--~- 1 ae aeee e erer eee a ee ee ---100 
MRS. C. EDWARDS __----- 1 ee ea ene . 
MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE__ 1 2 2 10 a ee ee eee B 
MRS. ELLA MORRISON ___ 2 5 20 200 MRS. HORNBERGER -------~------------------------~---7----" 20 
MRS. HORNBERGER --_---~- 3 7 16 170 mee. EONTNENeORG —....._......—_.._.- ae ee > 
MRS. H. W. WHITCOMB _-- 2 ~ 4 8 100 2 EE ee na IRV = 
MRS. KONYNENBURG _-_-~- 2 4 10 60 Clava Georenwn .___......-....-...- = peas re 
MRS. LEON DOUGLAS ____ 5 10 50 500 PEARL OF CALIFORNIA -------- ian elena cena a anil 100 
MRS. SCHWEPPE -____---- 9 18 250 QUINTON ___~-_-------------- ic a ea ae 
Sn en 4 8 20 200 BOSH MULBPRRY —..........~-~- ee 
OLIVE GOODRICH ------- 3 6 12 85 Bore, Aves .......-.-.......- coco nna nemennnnes @ 
OPALESCENT ______ cae 14 35 70 1200 RUFFLED GOLD ----------------------------- Eee 100 
ELIS es 1 2 5 SCARLET WONDER ------------------------------- me 900 
ORANGE QUEEN _-_--~-- | 15 25 1000 Sonny PLUMMER. .........-...-_......=---. fe eat oan 
PAUL PFITZER a 4 8 50 ee ee ee Kee ie o> 
PEARL OF CALIFORNIA —__ 1 3 6 35 es I ne i ce ee ecnun sala a cotuncgeeahiacaes aes ‘ 








Everything Is Prepaid 


The sizes are not as listed in my catalog but are as follows: LARGE means 1 inch up, mostly up. MEDIUM is 
% inch to 1 inch, and SMALL is around % inch. Some smaller and many larger. ; 

I cannot split these offers. They are $1.00 each and no changes allowed. Will give good value. . 

SEND FOR CATALOG. I issue one of the finest Gladiolus catalogs in the country and have one of the very — 
collections of Glads. I shall list probably around 250 of the world’s best varieties. Be sure to get it. Catalog wi 
probably be out in November, but send in your name now. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
ELMER E. GOVE Box 45 BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Tris Opera’ 
A fine red toned bicolor, 


ee 








MME. CHOBAUT 81-80 (Denis 1916) 36”. A 
most unusual Iris, with groundwork of soft pleasing 
yellow; the silky ruffled standards are flushed rosy 
bronze, while the falls are edged with a ‘‘stitching”’’ 
of Prussian Red. 

75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


OPERA 82-83 (Vilmorin 1916) 24”. a cut. 
75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.0 


DREAM 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) dl A 
“dream’’ of a soft, clear, uniform pink toned variety, 
that everybody is in love with. 

75c each; 3 for $1. 50; 6 for $2.50 


SHEKINAH 84-84 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A 
handsome, clear, soft yellow with a _ little deeper 
color at the throat and a handsome golden beard. 

Sc each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


WHITE KNIGHT 79-80 (Saunders 1916) 24”. 
Beautiful pure snow white flowers of waxy texture, 
with delicate throat markings. Sweetly scented. 

50c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


MOTHER OF PEARL 84-84 (Sturtevant 1921) 
44”. A large, perfectly shaped flower of exceptional 
substance and iridescent mother-of-pearl coloring. 
White throat overlaid with gold. 

50c each; 3 for $1. 50; 6 for $1.75 











AFTERGLOW 82-82 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. An 


IRIS PRIZE WINNERS 


The “Prizewinner Collection” of Hardy Garden Irises, is all 
that its name implies, a real collection of Prizewinning Beauties, 
that will carry off the prizes wherever they are shown. It is a 
collection that you will be proud to show your friends; they will 
tell you they never knew there were so many different kinds of 
Irises, in so many different forms, with such a wide range of 
colors, tints and blends, and such exquisite fragrance. Each 
variety in this collection is entirely different from every other 
variety; each is the finest of its type and all are of recent intro- 
duction. A few years ago this collection would have cost you 
about a hundred and fifty dollars; now it is yours for a very 
modest cost. I have selected this “Prizewinner Collection” after 
twenty-five years’ study of the Iris as a “Hobby,” during which 
time I have tested nearly three thousand varieties. I have not 
only taken into consideration diversity of color, form, height, 
blooming season, texture and fragrance, but have included only 
those varieties that have proven as rugged as an oak, and pro- 
digious bloomers. 

The figures given after the name of a variety are the new ratings recently 
given by the American Iris Society; the first figure is the “Exhibition” rating 
and the second figure is the “Garden” rating. 90 is officially classed as ‘‘very 
fine” ; 85 fine; 80 very good; 70 good; 60 good but not outstanding, etc. The 
names and dates in parentheses are the names of the introducers and the 


dates of origin; the height is the height of the flowering stalk as it flowers 
in my gardens. 








MME. GAUDICHAU 91-88 (Millet 1914) 40”. The larvest, darkest, richest and by 
far the finest dark purple. Exquisitely fragrant. Quite scarce. 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.50; 6 for $6.00 
GOLD IMPERIAL 86-87 (Sturtevant 1924) 33”. The richest and finest deep yellow, 


being a deep rich, smooth, chrome yellow of finest form and texture, with a brilliant 
orange beard to match. $2.50 each; 3 for $6.00; G for $10.00. 


QUEEN CATERINA 88-88 (Sturtevant 1918) 36”. A fascinating flower of soft 
lavender violet and exquisitely fragrant. A large flower of perfect form. 

75c each; 3 for $1.75; 6 for $3.00. 
CRUSADER 85-85 (Foster 1913) 42”. The most ae brilliant blue toned Iris, 
set off with an attractive orange beard. The best deep blue 

.7&c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2. 50. 


SUSAN BLISS 85-86 (Bliss 1922) 40”. Five 





RAINBOW COLLECTION 


exquisite blending of smoky lavender, soft buff, pearl 
grey and light — with a deepening of yellow 
towards the throa 

50c each; ‘3 for $1.00; 6 for $1.75 


PROSPER LAUGIER 86-84 (Verdier 1914) 36” 
The finest of the bronze toned varieties. Standards 
iridescent fiery bronze; falls rich ruby red. 

50c each; 3 for $1.00; 6 for $1. 75 


MARSH MARIGOLD 82-81 (Bliss 1919) 30”. 
Standards rich buttercup yellow; falls velvety brown- 
ish red with a bright yellow mar ee, around the 
edge matching the color of the stan 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.00; 6 for $3. 50 


SEMINOLE 83-83 (Farr 1920) 30”. An exceed- 
ingly rich, velvety crimson bi-color, that is even 
more brilliant than Opera and entirely different in 
form and tone. Farr’s Masterpiec 

c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 “for $2.50 


AMBASSADEUR 92-91 (Vilmorin 1920) 42”. 
This exceedingly rich and handsome variety, in a 
recent vote of the American Iris Society, proved to 
be overwhelmingly THE MOST POPULAR IRIS 
IN THE WORLD. 

$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.00 





years ago you could not have bought a single plant 
of this exceedingly choice variety for less than 
double the price of this entire collection. Its intro- 
duction created quite a sensation. The color is an 
exquisite orchid-pink tone. 


$2.00 each; 3 for $5.00; 6 for $9.00 


LORD OF JUNE 88-78 (Yeld 1911) 40”. A 
GIGANTIC blue toned Iris with a _ delightful 
“fruity” fragrance. Chosen from among 250 blue 
toned Iris in my collection. 


75c each; 3 for $1.50; 6 for $2.50 


LENT A WILLIAMSON 88-88 (Williamson 1918) 
42”. In 1922.the American Iris Society voted this 
THE WORLD’S FINEST IRIS. It is a gorgeous 
flower of perfect form, with standards of soft 
Campanula Violet and falls of the richest velvety 
pansy violet. 

650c each; 3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 


I Will Furnish One of Each of These 18 ‘‘Prizewinners’’ for $12.50 
Three Each, or a Total of 54 Plants for $30 
Six Each, 108 Plants, Enough for a Nice Clump of Each, $50 


DWARF IRIS COLLECTION 


I grow only the very finest varieties of Irises 


My space is limited and I must therefore move certain stocks to make room for 
the propagation of new varieties. My necessity is your good fortune. The 
labor saved in putting up this RAINBOW COLLECTION without labels en- 
ables me to furnish the utmost in value at the minimum cost. Some of them 
are quite fragrant. Last year many $1, $1.50 and $2 varieties went into this 
collection. For those who would like a garden full of fine flowers IN ALL 
THE COLORS OF THE RAINBOW, but do not wish the extra care of keep- 
ing them separate, this is a real opportunity and a great bargain. 


40 Plants, Choice Assortment, without labels for $5.00 
100 Plants, Choice Assortment, without labels for $10.00 


EARLY IRIS GARDEN COLLECTION 


The varieties I will furnish in this collection bloom from two to three weeks 
seend of the regular Iris season. You’ll get a great thrill out of AN EARLY 
RIS GARDEN. This collection will include only choice varieties, in a good 
Tange of colors ; varieties that are exceedingly free flowering, hardy and easy to 
grow. You'll be surprised at the great beauty of AN EARLY IRIS GARDEN. 


25 Plants in & Choice Varieties, all labeled, my selection, $6.00 














—— 





These Miniature Jewels are especially adaptable to the rock garden, or for 
planting in the border in front of the taller varieties. They bloom in the early 
spring, just after the crocus have finished flowering; and come at a time when 
flowers in the garden are so much prized. Only choice varieties will go into 
this collection. 

25 Plants in 5 Choice Varieties, my selection, all labeled, $6.00 


JAPANESE IRIS 


I have a wonderful collection of these gorgeous beauties, some of which are al- 
most as large as a dinner plate. There are singles, doubles, selfs, mottled and 
striped effects, soft tones and the most brilliant colorings, in a wonderful 


array. 
1 will furnish 25 Assorted Plants, without labels, for $6.00 
100 Plants assorted, my selection, without labels, $20.00 


SIBERIAN IRIS 


Many eminent authorities consider these the finest of all Irises. They are 
rugged and hardy, easy to grow in any soil or location, in full sun or semi- 
shade. They are among the finest of all Irises for cutting. 
10 Emperor (the finest deep blue) 
10 Snow Queen (the finest white) 
10 of another choice Loe my _ selection 
Total 30 Plants, all properly labeled, for $6.00 
100 Plants in 10 varieties, labeled, my selection, for $18 


A very fine illustrated Iris Catalog free on request 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N.Y. 
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\ ‘ier re Planting Perennials Now 


For a real list of Perennials—including not only 
standard varieties, but many unusual native and 
foreign bulbs and plants—you should send for our 
fall catalog. It’s a pleasure to any flower lover to 
browse through its pages and visualize the aspect of 
his next spring’s garden. 











Eremurus, Peonies, Phlox, Tulips, Narcissus, 


Japanese Iris, Dictamnus, are but a few of the bulbs 

and small perennial seedlings mentioned. R Cpe EONIES | 
Each order received in September for Perennials 

from our fall catalog will include one plant of Bleed- 


ing Heart, free. All of our prices are reasonable. Fore ”: ~~ 


3 Ss 0); 7 
A Gardenside Special ¢ WE USE 200 acres of the richest soil to be found in 


BLEEDING HEART (or Dieletra) entire upper Mississippi Valley on which to grow Peg 


The real old-fashioned variety; sturdy and clean Ds rotating from year to year so as to always have new, ¢ cay 
young plants oes will bloom vigorously the first : ’ ‘ 
season. Specially offered now at { soil in which to grow our roots. This season we have 50 a 

$1. for 3 strong plants, postpaid of this land into Peonies. We have had a wonderful growin 

season, cool weather with just a sufficient rainfall. Our ore 
WE ARE ALWAYS GLAD 

o> eisesinnsil ath tauahtar eaten an8 glee toon ; ing fields of Peonies look superb, and we anticipate as fine a 
the benefit of our long experience in growing per- crop of roots as we have ever grown. These roots we » 
ennials, bulbs, etc. Tell us your problems and we . 
will try to help you solve them. offer to our customers with confidence that they will give ¢ he 


utmost satisfaction. 


“THE BRAND DIVISION” 














i Oe A om 4 We believe the final success of the root in your garden de | \ 
] irel h li i , 
G RDENSIDE NURSERI ES iva aiaa=ase an 
Shelburne .Yt. finest quality and of a siss which wo have standesaiagi 


Brand Division, a large division carrying from 3 to 5 eyes” 
with a large, well balanced root system. 








Fifty Acres of Peonies 
Prepare Now . We have fifty acres of Peonies from which to choose. These ' 


roots will be handled by expert Peony men and women of” 
long experience. 


for Better Roses 
i Plant Brand Peonies 1 
Next Year ke? We have spent over 30 years improving the Peony and many 


of the world’s finest varieties were produced by us. No plant-§ 

ing is complete without some of our productions. Such varie) 

ties as Martha Bulloch, Henry Avery, Phoebe Cary, Richard” 

: Carvel, Judge Berry, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Victory Chateau 
= —_ Ss This unique soil stabil- Thierry, Mrs. John M. Kleitsch, Myrtle Gentry, Longfellow, | 
izer destroys the spores and many others of our creations will be grown through the 


The Famous Autumn-Winter of most diseases that centuries to come, and as long as men and women love flowers, 


a have fallen to the 
Ground Dressing and ground, and kills the 


Soil Disinfectant larvae of the rose pith Our Peony Manual 


borer, Japanese beetle, aph- ea ae _ Our new Peony Manual came from the press late in 1928.) 
ide and ants. Used with 2 Ib. ti 1.5 This is a book of 64 pages, printed on the best of paper in nice 
marked success at the noted Etna clear type and beautifully illustrated. It is a complete treatise 
Wallingford, Pa., Rose Gar- 5 Ib. , on the Peony, going fully into its history, the care of the 
dens. 5 Peony, together with complete descriptions of most of the — 
ites wr <n ecient choice varieties. This book is not offered for sale but we send 
om. cet a ale legars F.0.B. Phila. by Express or Freight  @ Copy free to all our customers who send us an order for ; 
covering your roses for the Scien tt Semiiiiiets stock from our catalog amounting to $5.00 or more. | j . 
winter. ack spot exists 
in your garden, yd Chemical Products Division Our Catalog for 1929 


Terogen now to de- ROSE MANUFACTURING ; , 
stroy the spores of dis- COMPANY Our general catalog of Peonies, Iris, Bulbs and Shrubs is 00% 
ease that have fallen ready. Write for it. 


to the ground. At your Established 1897 
3642 Filbert St. . Philadelphia 


Sect inane ws ac Spas: a BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


the famous fungicide. in 
BOX 32 FARIBAULT, MINNES 0 


ss, 


100 Ib. drum 











